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Soar * | = [ Price Sixprncy. 


YRE and Q POTTISWOODE'S 
6 & NEW YEAR’S CARDS. 
7 


The Times says: — They are exceedingly pleas- 
in 

The Saturday Review says :—** Delicate in design 
and bright in harmonious colour.’ 

The Standard says: — Particularly distinguishable 
for richness of illumination and ect finish, and an 
artistic blending of colour.“ 

Retail of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


DR. SMILES’S WORKS: 
Now Ready, 20TH THOUSAND. 


DUTY ; WIr ILLUSTRATIONS or Cov- 
RAGE, PATIENCE, AND Enpvurancre. Post 8vo. 6s. 


SELF-HELP ; witn ILLUSTRATIONS OF 
ConpvUcT AND PERSEVERANCE. 68. 

CHARACTER: A Book or NOBLE 
CHARACTERISTICS. 6s° 


THRIFT: A Book oF 
Coons. 6s. 

INDUSTRIAL BIOGRAPHY : 
Workers anp Toor Makers. 


LIVES OF THE ENGINEERS. 5 vols. 
THE “HUGENOTS : THEIR SETTLE- 


MENTS, CHURCHES, AND INDUSTRIES IN ENGLAND 
AND IRELAND. 78. 6d. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle-street. 


New Bistory of Music. By W. 8. 
ROCK Wo can award high praise to Mr. 
eae ~ 83 — Musical Times. Post free 


for 24 stamps. 
Hamilton’s Diction of 3,500 
tion. By JOHN 


DOMESTIC 


IRON. 


MUSICAL TERMS. ANew 
BISHOP. Is. ; in cloth 18. 6d. 


A New Dictionary of Musicians, 
sloth, * PRESENT. In paper cover, 18. ; in 
clo — 

London: Robort Cocks and Co., New Burlington- street. 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS. 
The handsomely-bound Editions of the favourite 


ymn.- 
PSALMS AND ) HYMNS, 
are most acceptable as presen 2. y to Tones 
people in Christian families 1 this 8 
may be had in roan, levant, calf, or morocco, 2 
gilt edges. PF tus, showing sizes and prices, 
be had on a — 
blished hey the Trustee by Haddon and Co., 
Bouverie-street, 8 
OHN TEMPLETON, Secretary, 
Budge- row-chambers, E. C. 


Quarto, interleaved my By paper, price 2s., 


SHOWELL’S HOUSEKEEPER’S 
ACCOUNT-BOOK for 1881. Exhibiting every 
Description of Expense likély to occur in a 
Family. With Tables, ahowhed at One View the 
Amount expended Weekly, rly, and during 
the whole world in every ment, and the 
total amount of cash received and ex pended in 

Also Selected Recipes; Articles in 
Season ening ; Remedies for Common 
Accidents ; Table of Interest. 

VIRTUE and CO. (Limited), 26, Ivy lane, Pater- 

noster- row. 


— —— — — 


one year. 


— — — — — — — ũ— —) 


8. W. PARTRIDGE and CO.’S LIST : 


NEW WORK BY DR. CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE. 
Second Thousand, FR Six N 
OURS WITH th BIBLE; 
or, THE SCRIPTURES IN THE LIGHT OF 
MODERN DISCOVERY AND KNOWLEDGE. 
FROM CREATION TO THE PATRIARCHS. 


Price Three Shillings and 8 

A. FT @ 2 A OS | 
THE FLORENCE MARTYR. 

A mon BEFORE THE REFORMATION. 


With Three Engravings. 
By ELIZABETH WARREN, 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS. 


Price Four Shillings 
ALKS THROUGH, PICTURE 


LAND. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
IFULL.PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
Small feap. quarto, cloth, gilt edges, 4s. 


Price Four Shillings 
APPY MOMENTS IN PICTURE 


LAND. 
WITH ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY 
FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 
Small feap. quarto, cloth, — 4a. 


Price One Shilling 
HE STAR JUVENILE SERIES. 
First, Second, and Third Vols, 
WITH UPW OF FORTY 
FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS. 

Paper Boards. Medallion on Cover, la. each. 
London: S. W. PARTRIDGE and Co,, 9, Pater- 
noster-row. 

SUNDAY MUSIC. EDITED BY F. ARCHER. 
(80% and HOME. CHRISTMAS 

NUMBER now ready. Voluntaries by Batiste 
and Sechter—New Hymna, Chants, and Kyries— 
Christmas Carol by Sir Julius Benedict, and New 
Christmas Anthem od. H. Gower. 24 es. Price 
— is Boosey and Sprague, , Oxford. 
street 


THE CHRISTIAN REMEMBRAN- 
CER, 1881. A Pocket-bookwith text of Scripture for 
every day, the diary interleaved for memoranda, 
and many articles both poetry and prose, and 
Engraved Frontispiece. Price "Bs. 6d., roan tuck. 

aud A. SUTTABY, 2, Amen. corner. 


London: R. 


Price 6s., cloth extra. 

IDA VANE; A Tale of the Restora- 
tion. By the "Rev. ANDREW REED, BA,, of 
St. Leonard’ 8. Author of Alice Bridge of Nor- 
wich, and “ The Story of Christianity. 

London: John F. Shaw and Co., 48, Paternoster-row. 


MAGAZINES FOR 


NEW SERIES OF THE 


Leisure Hour. 


A New Series of the Leisure Hour will be commenced 
with the January Part, Ready on December 20. 
The Magazine will retain its distinctive features, but 

with many improvements, and will in future be only 
issued in the Monthly form. 

Among the Subjects in Preparation are :— 
Will he no’ come back again? By Jxesstr 
EpMONSTON Saxpr. 
The Next of Kin. 4 T. 8. An Author 
of ** Nine Tenths he 0. 

Mis iu ; or, The Troubi ofa City Man. 
By Mrs. ARNoLp, Author of “ His Oal nemy. 
Sussex Folk anc 491 the Hause of Commons. 

ussex Ways. By the Rev. 


Past ona 1, in ‘the East. By the Rev. 


As at of Ghimbos (With n 

cent o Tazo. ustrat 

No ores, of Travel. By Ea Birp, 12 

others 
Spiritualism Exposed. By Wasntwrorow Inavine 
18 

Great English Painters. (With Ilustrati ) 

Historical Mansions. "(With Bngravings. 

Andient Plate of the City Companies. By 

Ma — Geremoni es of M Lands. B 
.. & Purer Drew K ae Author 

of * Ei Folk, Lore. 


N 

Natural History mR neodotes. — 
Biographies and Portraits.—Varieties. 
SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


| Rev. 
Religious Life in 


THE NEW YEAR. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


Sunday at Home. 


17 are amongst the subjects in preparation 


ay e Home. By Hess Sreerron. 
* nds Troubles. Ry Mrs. Prosser. 

Rempie s Wards. By Acwrs Gers. 
Adventur sures of F Rupert Long. By the Rev. H. 


2 ae The Wond 
2 . By the Rev. F Pirron 
— ) 


a, of the the vy 00 By 2— Gavesen. 


Horw Petrinw. Second Series. By the Draw or 
CHESTER. 
Leaves a Minis Moke Book. 
a. ~ AW. — tL ANDRA jacknow. 
ne le and Athens. By 


Viale to In 
72 By the Rev. Hzwar 


Ox. 


LANSDRELL, 


. Rar acteny of ane zo 


reece and Rome. By Canon 
Roman Law as Illustrated by the New Tes- 
Bible 20 22 International Lessons. By 


Coniibption 


g by the Rev. Gornpow Catrunor, 
Rev. Dr. Mactagew, Miss 
E. J. Warmer, Sanam Dovpeer, and 


With ih the usual variety of Miscellaneous 
"SIXPENCE MONTHLY. ONE PENNY WEEKLY. 


Profusely Illustrated, 8s. cloth, full gilt. 


ND. Drawn with Pen and Pencil. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL GREEN, D. p., Uniform with 
___“ English Pictures,"’ “ Swiss Pictures,” Ko. 


7s. 6d. handsome cloth 


The Boy’s Own Annual.—The 
second Volume of the BOY'S OWN PAPER. 
Containing 832 pages of Tales, Sports, Pastimes, 
Travel, Adventure, Amusement, and Instruction. 


7s. each. 

The Leisure Hour Volume for 1880 
contains 828 pages of Interesting Readi N the 
Family, with numerous s 1 
boards; 8. 6d. cloth, gilt; 108. 6d 

The Sunday at Home Volume for 
1880 contains 828 pages of — . mE Md 


Reading, with numerous Coloured and 
— 7s. cloth boards; 8s. 6d. cloth, 14 
Id. 6d. half calf. n 
6s. handsome cloth. 
Girl's Own Annual.—The first | 


Volume of the GIRL’'S OWN PAPER. Contain. 
ing 624 of interesting and Useful Reading | 

les, Household Hints, Plain and 2 
Needleword, Music, &c., with a profusion of II. 
lustrations 7s. 6d. gilt. 


5s. each. 

Illustrated Letters to My Children 
FROM THE HOLY LAND. By HENRY A 
HARPER. With Coloured Frontixpiece and En. 
gravings from Sketches by the Author. Cloth, gilt. 


The Golden Grasshopper. A Stor 
of the Days of Sir Thomas ham. By the la 
W. H. G. KINGSTON. With Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt. 8 


4s. each. 


the Rev. 
‘Cloth, — 


the FIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 
E. PAXTON HOOD. Illustrations. 


“four large Coloured Illustrations. Cloth, gilt. 


— — ꝶũ—̃— ͤ EGĩä—ä— — — 


1881. 


___With numerous Engravings. 9. with gilt edges. | 


| Aunt vung, ft By MARY 


Vignettes of the Grost Revival of 


NEW YRAR'S 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S LIST. 


My Own Picture Book. With a 
Pictures from the German Father- 


large Large Type. 


First and’ Second ‘Series. ‘iach 


itself. Ms. 6d. ih ae 4a 2 Val 


3s. 6d. each. 
‘Philip g Gainsford’s Profit Profit and toes. 
‘Ethel Graham's. Victory. By" By Mrs. 
B. PAULL. With In roth, wie 
Before the Dawn. A Tale of Wye 


and Bohemia. By .— Author of “Glaucia.”’ 
With Illastrations. Crown 87 Cloth, gilt. 


— — — 


= —— — — — — 


Illustrated. 
2s. 6d. each. 
Friendly Gree s: Illustrated Read- 
ings for the People. Containing 208 of in- 
teresting reading, with — — of 100 Engravings, 


and 6 coloured or wy — —— 

Heart Lessons. Addresses for Mothers’ 

„ 40% By LOUIBA CLAYTON. 

way. on the Waters. By the — 
ly Me, &c. Illustrations, 

ng agg Joe and How He alned 

His Name. By Mrs. RUTH LAMB. 

Type. Minstested by ROBERT BARN 

an lsome cloth, 

Children’s Daily Bread. Picture, Text, 

and Verse, for every Day of the Year. 3s. gilt 
edges. Nicely bound in cloth. 

ls. 6d. each. 

Penfold. 4 8 of the Flower Mission. 
By RUTH LYNN. With Illustrations. 

12 into the Secrets of Nature. 

ART E. BECK. Illustrated. Cloth boards. 

The Old Endeavour. By CRONA 
TEMPLE. With Illustrations. Cloth boards. 

The Child’s Compsnion Volume for 
1289. With eo ngravings, and Oleograph 
Frontispiece 64. in coloured cover; 2s. cloth 
bourds; 2s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 

Tho Cottager and Artisan Volume 
for 183) *rofusely Lllustrated. Is. 6d. iy 

coloured cover 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edge, 


A large variety of Presentation Books at all prices may be inspected at the Retr nous TRacT 
Societys Rerait Derers, 


Lonpon : 65, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD (Opposile the 
AND 164, PICCADILLY. 


The Illustrated List of Books for Presentation may be had, = Free, on —— 


Northern Entrance to the Cathedral), 


181. 


TEXT. 


RIDDLE AND COUCHMAN 


Are Prepared with their Fresh Designs for the 


NEW YEARS MOTTO CARDS. 


— —— —— — — 


SAMPLES AND PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. 


SOUTHWARK 


22, 


BRIDGE 


SUMNER WORKS— 


ROAD, LONDON, S&.E. 


Ar 


— 2 in 


HODDER & STOUGHTON’S LIST. 


Dr. A. M. Fairbairn’s New Work. 


Now Ready in demy 8vo, price 9s., handsomely bound. 


STUDIES 
IN THE 


"| LIFE OF CHRIST. 


By Rev. Prof. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.. 


MRS. REANEY'S NEW GIFT.BOOK FOR YOUNG 
LADIES. 


This day, crown dvo, price 3s. 6d. 


OUR DAUGHTERS : c Lives 
Hereafter. ~ REANEY, 
Author’ of „ English Gite,” as Elegantly 


Rev. H. Batchelor’s Sermons. 


This day, price 78. 6d. 


THE INCARNATION of GOD, 
other Sermons. By Rev. oat Oe BATCHE. 
Ton. of Blackheath, formerly of Glasgow. 


The readers of the present volume will be 

charmed by the * — literary form ia which 

reat truths on vital sub are — rr to them, 
pon tne 2 and reveren of the 


t treatment 
and by the felicity with which the her 
illustrates his theme.” "*— Sheffield — 


In crown 8vo0, price 3s, 6d., handsomely bound. 


TAI GOLDEN CHAIN of PRAISE. 
Hymns by THOMAS HK GILL, Author of “ The 
Papal Drama 

“His hymns possess extraordinary wertet. 

Sacrifice of Praise. 

of 4 
* Some — hymns are extremely beautiful. 


of * — r are the ec- 
tion of thie literature.” er 


1881. 


Che Ebangelical Magazine. 


Edited by Prof. H. R. REYNOLDS, D.D., of Cher. 
hunt. The principal features of the new volume 
will be a series of papers on Heroes of the 
Christian Faith, by various authors, as follows .— 


Rev. Professor Fatasataw, Athanasius and Savc. 
narola. 


Rev. Jon Sroveurox, D. D., Anselm and John 
Wesle 


* 
* — Prarsox, M. A., Augustine of Canter. 
ry. 


Mr. J. A. Ross, Columba and Calvin. 
Dr. Cual ran ron, Bernard of Clairvaux. 
Professor H. R. Rerwoips, The Aposties of Ethiopia. 


Dr. Cunwiwanam Gris Incidents in the Life of 
our 


Rev. Batpwis Drown's Notes on Passing Events. 


THE JANUARY NUMBER will contain :— 
PORTRAIT OF M. BERSIER OF PARIS. 


THE MINISTRY OF RECONCILIATION. By the 
Eptror. 


THE GOSPEL ACCORDING TO Sr. PETER. By 
Rev. E. K. Conner. 


THE TURNING POINTIN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 
By Kev. Cuntnonam Getaiz, D. D. 


FRESH NOTES ON A RAK SHoRN. Bya Country 
Levite. 


THE WIDOW OF NAIN. By Rev. W. IIIA 
Gobbo. 


ST. COLUMBA: An Early Chapter in Church 
History. By Mr. Jon A. Ross. 


Price 64. Monthly, or 6s. 6d. per annum, post free. 


London HODDER and STOUGHTON, 
27, Paternoster-row. 


Just published. Price Threepence. 
MEMORIALto EDWARD BAINFS 


on the completion of his 80th year. Public pre- 
sentation lu the — — Leeds December 
Sed, 1880. Fall report of . 


London: Hodder and Stoughton. Manchester: 


John Hey wood. Leeds; Charles Goodall; and all 
Booksellers. 


—ͤ—ä—ñ—— q — — — 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


DrecemBer 16, 1880. 


— —— 


— 


The PR 


style of Chromographie Art, 


AND 


WITH MANY WOOD ENGRAVINGS, 


Curerty rrom Desiens nr AtexanpeR Rowan. 


THE “PRIZE” BIBLE) win cmarrzrsox part, Price 34., for 


: is gi hromolith h, 
WILL BE COMPLETED IN 12 MONTHLY PARTS, January, 1881, is given a beautiful Chromolithograp 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH. 


NO 1 TS REA 


IZE“ BIBLE 


DEDICATED TO OUR CHILDREN. 


Containing the leading events of the Old and New Testaments, 
told in simple words, chiefiy from the Sacred Text, 


Richly Illustrated with Coloured Pictures in the highest 


CHATTERBOX VOLUME for 1880. 


Price 3s., pictorial binding ; 5s. cloth, richly gilt, gilt edges. 


CHATTERBOX VOLUME is the most popular Gift- 
Book for Young Folk. It is full of Pictures, 
including a coloured Frontispiece. 


Colonies. 


„Faithful Friends.” 


Wherever the English tongue is spoken, CHATTERBOX 
is most popular among the Young. Nearly 100,000 volumes 
are sold annually in the United States of America and the 


CHATTERBOX is published in Weekly Numbers, Price Id., 
and in Monthly Parts, Price 3d. 


„ 


M 


THE PRIZE 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


For 1880, 


Is Now READY, 


Price 1s. 2d., 1s. 64., 28., or 28. 6d., according to the binding. 


— —_— — 


With THE PRIZE,” Price One Penny, 


For January, 1881, is given a beautifal Chromo- 


Lithograph, 
FIRST PET.“ 


* THE PRIZE” VOLUME is a much-prized 


Gift-Book for Children. 


LONDON: WELLS 


GARDNER, 


DARTON, AND CO., PATERNOSTER 


BUILDINGS. 


NOW READY. 


THE BURIALS ACT. 


FREE CHURCH SERVICES 


FOR MARRIAGES, BURIALS, BAPTISMS, AND THE LORD’S SUPPER. 


Adapted from the Book of Common Prayer for Nonconforming Congregations. 
Crown Octavo. French morocco, gilt edges, price 2s. 


THE BLANK-PAGED BIBLE. 


Containing full References, Maps, Helps, &c. 
The feature of this book is that the ruled page is always on the right-hand side, thus facilitating the entry of 
notes. 


, alternate pages being ruled for MS. notes. 


Demy 8vo. ITs a strong Persian Morocco binding, with gilt edges, Zis. 
Among 1 forms of beauty under which the Bagsters send forth Bibles to the world, we doubt 


whether there 
„Simple as this contrivance seems, it 
meeting the 


less acquisition. — Journal of Sacred Literature. 
G. BAGSTER AND SONS, 15, 


been one that has more happily united usefulness and elegance. — Cristian Ti 
does great credit to the inventive 
almost undefined wants of Biblical Students, to whom this beaut volume will 


mes. 
blishers, in 
a price- 


PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


nity of the 


Now ready, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


THE WAY TO THE CITY, 


AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By the late Rev. ALEXANDER RALEIGH, D. D. 
Author of “ Quiet Resting Places, o. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK. 


JAMES NISBET & CO.’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


LIFE CHORDS: The Earlier and 
Later Poems of the late FRANCES RIDLEY 
HAVERGAL. With Twelve Chromo Lithographs 
of Alpine Scenery, &, from designs by the 
Baroness Helga Von Cramm, in one of which is 
introduced a Portrait of the Author in the ninth 
year of herage. Small quarto; cloth gilt, 12s. 


IN CHRISTO: or The Monogram 
of St. Paul. By the Rev. J. R. MACDUFF,D.D., 
Author of “ Palms of Elim,” Morning and Night 
Watches,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. cloth. 


„Dr. Macduff has . into his essays much earnest 
thought and rever ont reflection. Scotsman. 


DAILY PRAYERS for the HOUSE. 
HOLD. By the Rev. J. OSWALD DYKES, M. A. 
D.D., Author of Abraham, &c. Crown 8vo, 
Se. 6d., cloth, with red lines round the pages. 


WORKGRS at HOME. By Mrs. 
WIGLEY. Author of “Our Home Work 
Crown 8vo, 5s., cloth. 

„A useful and welcome gift. — Record. 


THE CONSECRATED LIFE. By 
the Rev. ERNEST DOYS, M.A., Author of The 
Sure Foundation, &c. 1é6mo; ls., cloth. 

Full of pithy and valuable suggestions. — Rock. 


RED LINE EDITION of the IMI- 
TATION of CHRIST. By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


With Introduction by the late Rev. Dr. 


CHALMERS. (Crown mo, Is cloth; and 18. 6d. 
cloth gilt, gilt edges. 


A MOTHER. Fora Daughter. By 
Mrs. UMPHELBY, Author of A Child. Fora 
Mather. Small crown 8ro, 2s., cloth. 

„We most heartily commend c.“ — Christian. 


SUNRISE GLEAMS. A Series o 


Daily Readings for a Month. By LADY HOPE, 


of Carriden, Author oft Touches of Real Life,” 
&c. 16mo, IS., cloth. 


GREY GRAIGS: A Story of Scot- 


tish Life. By J. L. WATSON. Crown 8vo, 5s., 
cloth. Illustrated. 
A charmingly written tale. Scotsman. 


MATZCHNEN and his MIS 
TRESSES. By the Author of Moravian Life in 


the Black Forest. Imperial lémo, Is. 64., cloth: | 
ROSE HARTLEY and hor CHRIST. 


MAS WAYMARKS: A Tale for Girls leaving 


School. By C. N. REDFORD, Author of “ The | 


Kingdom. Small crown 8vo, Is. 6d., cloth extra: 
with Lllustrations. 


THE BIRTH of the CENTURY: 
or Eighty Years Ago. By Mrs. MARSHALL, 
Author of Cathedral Cities, 4c. Small crown 
vo, ls. 6d., cloth, Illustrated. 


London: J. NISBET ani CO., 21, Berners-street, W. 


RRSP AND Cos INVALID SOUPS. 


—" IGORATING ESSENCE OF BEEF. 


Ar CONCENTRATED BEEF TEA. 
N UTRITIOUS TURTLE SOUP. 


5 pasausovs VEAL AND CHICKEN. 


3 AND JELLIES. 


Caution.— Beware of Imitations. 
No. 11. TTLE STANHOPE-STREET,. HERT- 
FORD.STREET, MAYFAIR, LONDON, W. 


Colleges and Schools. 


OURNEMOUTH, HANTS, HAVER- 
STOCK, WESTBOURNE. 
SEPTIMUS P. MOORE, B. A., LL B. B.Sc. (Lond.), 
of New and University Colleges, 
EDUCATES, as private — — a few SONS of 
GENTLEMEN. Equal atten paid to work, 
health, and comfort. | 
Bournemouth has been selected for its porous soil, 
milder winters, and cool summer sea-breezes. West- 
bourne is the most bracing part of Bournemouth. 
Masters attend for German, French, and writing. 
The pupils attend the Ministry of the Rev. William 
Jackson or the Rev. P. F. El NM A. 
Strictly inclusive terms for Pupils under sixteen, 
£105. Under thirteen, £75. 
Separate bedrooms if required. 
Half term, November. 


ONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL forthe 


EDUCATION of the SONS of MINISTERS.— 

tag ag x — * . * - * 
ey, „N. P.; neipal, Rev. T. q 0 

* of the above School, having decided to re- 
ceive a limited number of LAY PUPILS, are now open 
to receive 
asual branches of English, Latin, French, German, and 
Mathematics. An Annual Examination is held by a 


— 


vention is paid to the moral character of the boys. The 
Annual Course consists of Three Terms from January 
to Easter ; Easter to Midsummer; and Midsummer to 
Christ mas, with the usual hol‘days between. 


1 


OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL 
UPPER ADDISCOMBE, CROYDON. 
Prrecrpats-—-Mr. and Mrs. INGHAM and the 
Misses CONNAH. 


Ten miles from London, and three from the Crystal 
lace. 
The Principals devote their whole time to the 


| pope and are assisted by 


Examinati 
London Universi 


WALKER, Esq., Lecturer upon Drawing at 
the Victoria University. 
A. SONNENSCHEIN „ Joint Author of 
Sonnenschein and Nesbitt’s Arithmetic. 
A. DIPLOMEE, of the Leipzig 
and other resident and visiting teachers. 
Tne number of Boarders is limited to twenty 
Prospect with full information, can be had 
from the Principals. 
There will be vacancies for two after Christmas. 


University School, Hastings. 
Parscrrat.—Mr. JOHN STEWART. 
Vice-Parxcipat.—Mar, E. A. BUTLER, B. A., B. S. C 


HE most recent additions to the 
School list of successful candidates at Public 
ons are H. E. TURNER, First B. A. at the 

; H. KEDDELL, Prize for Gene- 
at the College of Preceptors; W. C. 
Division—London University— 


Matriculation 
of the Co 


at the Midsummer Examination 

of Preceptors, of which NINE were 
FIRST C . 

The NEXT TERM for both UPPER and LOWER 

SCHOOLS will commence on THURSDAY, Septem- 


ber 23 


The LOWER SCHOOL is for boys of 7 to Il years 


of age. The hours of work are specially planned to 


suit young boys. 


| (PETTENHALL COLLEGE, STAF. 
| FORDSHIRE. 


Cambric 


also for Commercial Life. 


——— — —— 


Applications for admission, or — 1 — to 


be made to Rev. S. Fisher, Memorial 
atreet, London, E.C. 


ERTON COLLEGE, WELLES. 
LEY-ROAD, WEST CROYDON. 
Mrs. Dix, having removed to the above spacious 


Farringdoa- 


premises which have been specially adapted to the 


requirements of a high-class educational establish- 
went, is 2 to receive a few additional pupils. 
Preparation for the College of Preceptors and 
Universities Local Examinations. ul and in- 
dividual attention bestowed on juniors. Domestic 
arrangements unusually good. ees tix » Guineas 
per annum inclusive. 


----—— — 


ARRAGE HALL LADIES’ COL. 
LEG E,. ROMSEY, HANTS. 

Lady Principal—Miss E. E. D'ESTERRE-HUGHES, 
(late Head Mistress of the Wandsworth High 
School) assisted by an efficient staff of certificated 
teachers. 

The College, which stands in its own grounds of three 


are unusually low. 
Views, with 4223 — will be forwarded on 
plication to the Lady Principal ; or to the Secretary, 
| Mr. B. Chignell, Romsey. 


acres, is replete with every comfort, while the terms 


— 


_ India and the Colonies. Detached house and large | 


AD M48 


Her TER: 
| ALEXANDER WAUGH YOUNG, Esq., M.A. (Lon- 
in Classics; late Andrew's 


| 


don), Gold Medallist ; 

Scholar and First Prizeman in H 

Mathematics University College, 

University College, London. 

Seconp Masta 
R. WHITBY, Esq., M.A. in Mathematics, London ; 

Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, and 15th 

Wrangler. 

ASSISTED BY A LARGE STAFF Or RESIDENT 
AND VISITING MASTERS. 

There are several — geo Situation one of 
the healthiest in England. Well-equi gymnasium, 
Resident Drill- t, Swimming-bath, Fields 
for Athletic Sports. Table on most liberal scale—Mr. 
and Mrs. Young and masters dining with boys. 
Pupils prepared for the Universities, Professions, 
— Commerce. From 1870-79, 185 boys passed the 
Local Examination, 66 classed in honours. 
Of SENIORS, the FIRST and THIRD places in all 
England were gained with the Hatherton Scholar- 
ship, aud an Exhibition to St. John’s, Cam- 
bridge. Of JUNIORS, the FIRST place in England 
in ALL subjects, FIRST in Drawing, ND in Eng- 
lish, with many prizes and ions, were won. 
Many matriculated at London in the First Division, 
and with honours, and former pupils GRADUATED 
with high Honours at London, Oxford, and Cam- 


b ' 

For Fees, &c., apply to the Secretary and Preacher, 
Rev. Philip P. we, M.A. (London), Tettenhall, 
via Wolverhampton. 

THIRD TERM commences Tvespar, Sept. 21st. 


Independent College, Taunton. 


PRINCIPAL. 

EV. F. WILKINS AVELING, M. A., 
B.Sc., Pupils prepared for the Cambridge 
Local and London University Examinations, and 
A JUNIOR SCHOOL 
PREPARATORY to the COLLEGE, in se te 
building, under the care of Mrs. MILNE. erins 
for Board and Education from 27 to 39 Guineas per 
annum. For Prospectus apply to the Princi as 
above; or to the retary, Mr. ALBERT GOOD. 
MAN, Taunton. The next Term will commence on 


er Senior 
on; Fellow 


| Tuesday, January 18th, 1-81. 
"TIniversity Examiner, and Prizes awarded. Specialat- — + hs — he 


NASTLE HALL SCHOOL, NORTH. 


AMPTON,. 
Conducted by Mrs. MARTIN and her Daughter. 
Assisted by Masters, and Qualified English and 
Foreign Governesses. 


Pupils prepared annually for the Cambridge “Local | Ministers sons are received on reduced terms 


KENILWORTH o OLLEGE, 


0 nd other Examinations. 


Hastings. 
Principal.— Miss BONHAM. 

Junior school in connection with the college. A 
training class for governesses. Pupils prepared for 
the Oxford and Cambridge Local, the College of 
Preceptors, and Trinit y College, London, Examina- 
tions. Governess Pupil Required. 

ONCONFORMIST GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL, BISHOP’S STORTFORD. 
Head Mter— Rev. R. ALLIOTT, M.A, Trinity Col. 
Cambridge. 


assisted by Governesses and Masters, receive 
a limited number of RESIDENT PUPILS, whom 
they seek to educate under Christian influence. En- 
tire charge is taken of orphans and children from 


garden.—Grove House, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


Sanne TERRACE ACADEMY 
ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 
Established 1829, 


Prospectuses, &c., will 


— 


the late Mr. Sunderland. 
forwarded on a ion to 


a 1 cipal. 
(= LYON HOUSE.—SCHOOL for 
YOUNG LADIES, West-hill, Sydenham. 

Principal, Miss SYKES, assisted 
Governesses and Professors. 
Terms and references on application. 


ESTWOOD-PARK HOUSE, 
FOREST-HILL, S. F. The Rev. H. J. 
CHANCELLOR receives a limited number of Pupils 
to board and educate. The course of Instruction in. 
cludes the subjects required for the Oxford and Cam. 
bridge Local Examinations. 
The year is divided into three Terms. The Princi. 
— is assisted by able Masters in the various sub. 
ects of study. The house is healthily situated on 
the highest part of Forest-hill, and is complete in 


— — ͤ WUuU— 


by competent 


given by the Princi to the 


all its sanitary arrangements. ial attention is 

and moral 
training of the Pupils, as well as to their domestic 
comfort. Particulars as to fees and references on 
application. 


UDOR HALL LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
FOREST HILL, SYDENHAM, LON DON, S. E. 


PRINCIPALS— 
Mrs. TODD and Rev. J. W. TODD, D.D. 


PROFESSORS, 
Euglish Literature coe 

ren Language eee . Maw 
German Language * 2 


A .cient & Modern History Dr. Krusnrab, Dul. Col. 


English Language .. G. E. Weer, -» M.A. 
Physical Geography... Prof. Str, Col. 
Musio— Theory, Ke. Joux BLoceter, . 

and Harmonium... Herr Lovis Drext. 
Singing ue ; Signor Garcia. 


Drawing and Painting - E. C. Mruzs, Esq. 
Geology&Biblical Studies Rev.J.W.Topp,D.D., F. d. 
Terms and Particulars on application to the Principal 


112 COLLEGE, ANGLESEA 


HOU IPSWICH. 
rincipal—MISS BUTLER. Established 1888. 
Thoroughness, exactness, and system in study on 
the modern lines, and tested by public Local Examin- 
ations, combined] with a well-appointed home for 
young ladies and careful moral — 

In addition toa plain English education, lessons and 
lectures ty Masters, Professors, and Certificated Eng- 
lish and Foreign Governesses can be attended. 

A Lower Kindergarten and Preparatory School. 

_ Fees from 30 guineas to 70 guineas and upwards 

inclusive, acco to age and requirements, and in 

8 ts for future t 
rrangements for erms, and pros 

sent on application to the Principal. ——— 


Tu NORTHERN CONGREGA. 
TIONAL SCHOOL, 


SILCOATES HOUSE, wean WAKEFIELD 
Established 1831, for the sons of Ministers & Mission. 
— 1 the sons of Laymen have been admitted since 


ers. 
W. H. LEE J. P., Wakefield, Treasurer. 


JR. WOLSTEN HOLME, M. A., Wakefield, Hon Sec. 
Sec 


The School itself is an excellently-contrived build- 
W „ « nothing has been spared to 
vide fine, lofty, and well-furnished classrooms. I ex- 
amined the dormitories, lavatories, &c., and found 
them superior to most that I have ins The 
situation cannot well be surpassed for healthiness.”’ 


—Extract from the Cambridge Examiner’ Report 
ee, Sve — * ; 

Chemi ratory and detached frre 

Several boys have recently matriculated at Uni- 
1 7 2 5 I First Division. 

sed the last CAMBRIDGE 

LOCAL EXAMINATION, four in First Class 
Honours, two in the Second Class, and three in the 
Third, with eleven distinctions. 

Applications to be sent to the Head Master. 


OUTH COAST ESTABLISHMENT 
kK) for YOUNG GENTLEMEN, PARKSTONE. 
Seven minutes by rail from Bournemouth. 

In this Establishment, which has now been conducted 
| by — 3 GILL wh. - ayy than a quarter of 
a century, pupils are carefall red for ev 
| department of — or — Alte. ~~ 

be annual course consists of three terms, the first 
of which will commence on Thursday, January 20. 

Terms moderate. 


—— 


BROOKS.—Second-hand miscellaneous. 

Catalogue of 5,00, post free for two stampa 
C. Herbert, ©, Goswell-road, London, E.C. Libraries 
purchased, 


\ INISTERIAL RETREAT at 

1 VENITNOR. - Accommodation provided for 

ministers and their wives who need a change, bat 

| Sttendawee, Sting, abd lighting fount Applicat 

ndance, g, an ting found.— u 

n Year- 

. th, Esq., Beachlands, Ventnor; or 
to Rev. R. Allon Davies, Rydal Mount, Ventnor. 
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THE BIBLE SOCIETY AND ITS WORK. 


Tue British and Foreign Bible Society has re- 
cently celebrated with due rejoicings the Jubilee 
of its continental agency; and this interesting 
celebration calls special and emphatic attention to 
the noble work which it has been honoured to 
accomplish for Europe and the world. Few who 
pass by the palace which it has built for itself in 
one of our great City thoroughfares, have the least 
idea of the kind and amount of the work which is 
done there; or of the constant stream of transla- 
tions of the Scripture—the simple word, no more— 
in every human tongue and dialect which has been 
mastered by missionary or traveller, which it is 
pouring fourth into every land; until the boast is 
almost — true, that every man throughout 
the wide world can read in his own tongue the 
wonderful words and works of God. There are 
few passages in New Testament history more signi- 
ficant than the tale of Pentecost. The unity of 
the human family which was broken up by sin, in 
CuRrist is restored. The scattered kinsmen, sun- 
dered through long millenniums, are discovering 
how much they are like each other, and how much 
they belong to each other. The European family 
of nations has long been constituted; and it is 
learning at last, let us hope, something of what the 
family relationship implies, and the home duties 
which it demands. But this conception of kindred 
is rapidly being extended in these days from the 
civilised to the uncivilised world. The narrative of 
Pentecost is both a retrospect and a prophecy. It 
recalls the unity which Babel broke up; it prophe- 
cies the unity which the New Jerusalem will re- 
store. Towards that unity civilisation is working ; 
and the path of civilisation has been in all ages, and 
is still, marked out by Christianity. It is the 
Gospel which leads, and has led, through the ages 
the higher progress of mankind. The course of 
human progress has been the slow but sure fulfil- 
ment of the promise which the Advent held out to 
the world. At Pentecost the unity of the great 
famfly was revealed for the moment, as the glory 
of the Gop-manhood was revealed on the mount of 
transfiguration. Then it broke up again, but not to 
perish ; age by age it has become a more visible as 
well as sacred reality amid the bitter hatreds and 
ferocious strifes which convulse the nations; and 
the fairest symbol of it, though not the most im- 
posing, is perhaps the work that is done in that 

uiet house in Queen Victoria-street, which sends 
the one Gospel in every known human tongue 
through the wide world. 


The one language about which men in all ages 
have dreamed, has not yet been discovered, or per- 
haps we should say, accepted; but the one sacred 
Book, translated into every tongue, is the next best 
thing to the one language ; and this it has been the 
work of the Bible Society to supply. We English- 
men may be well satisfied with the progress which 
our noble English tongue is making towards uni- 
versal use. It is now many years since Grimm, 
the great German philologist, publicly declared his 
belief that the English was more fit to be the 
universal human language than any other which is 
spoken by man, inasmuch as it alone combined the 
two great streams of language largely adapted to 
the uses of civilisation—the Romance and the 
Teutonic. And by the joint activity of the American 
and the English people, it is now spreading in 
every country, and is becoming—what French is to 
diplomatic Europe and Italian to the Eastern 
Levant—the traveller's language of the great world. 
The time will come, perhaps, when the English 
Bible of the Bible Society will become the one Bible 
of humanity; but thut is in the far future. 


Meanwhile a very noble, nay, a priceless, service 
to the cause of human progress is being rendered by 
the profusion with which copies of the Scripture, 
or portions of the Scripture, are being sent forth 
into every country of the civilised and uncivilised 
world. The Bible Society sends forth the Word with- 
out note or comment. It leaves it to tell its own tale; 
to wield its own power, to win its own way. And 
the Bible Society is right. There are those who 
sneer at the enterprise of scattering a book of such 
miscellaneous and, as they say, incongruous con- 
tents broadcast among savage and civilised peoples. 
It needs culture, we are told, to read the Bible 
aright, and more harm than good is likely to be 
done by putting it into every one’s hands to pick 
out its narratives or its precepts at will. Certainly 
the Bible is the frankest and freest of books. Its 
writers are at no pains to take stumbling-blocks out 
of any one’s way. Nay, they sometimes seem to 
be at pains to put them there. At any rate, they 
will not let us nod while we study their pages. We 
must keep our faculties vigilantly active, or their 


meaning will escape us and their words will lead us 


astray. But this is one of the most precious 
features of the Bible as the instrument of the spiri- 
tual education of mankind. It is impossible to treat 
the Bible as a mere handbook of precepts or a 
digest of philosophy. It is full of the most stimu- 
lating incentives to thought and aspiration ; but it 
forecloses no questions, and forecasts no conclusions 
that the intellect may puzzle out for itself with sore 
toil and pain, growing free and strong by the 
effort. It sets all to whom its animating message 
comes on the path of a true, free, and large de- 
velopment, according to the powers and possibili- 
ties of their nature; but it has no mould into which 
it seeks to cast them, no pattern to which it seeks 
to conform them, except that perfect image which 
it sets before them, and which remains still higher 
than the highest, and will be the perfect form of 
man so long as man’s being endures. 

The Bible being a full and pregnant history of 
man’s spiritual education, from the earliest infancy 


to the manhood of our race, there is something in | 
it which is calculated to lay hold on men in every | 


stage of capacity and culture. They will find there 
the secret of Gop's dealings with them in whatever 
stage of their education or experience they may 
have attained. Savage orcivilised, educated or un- 
educated, advanced or immature, they can all find 
some word of Gop in the Bible which is spoken 
direct to their particular state and their individual 
souls. The most cultured and the most foolish find 
fields there in which they can freely and joyfully 
expatiate, and flowers of beauty and fruits of 
wisdom with which they can gladden and enrich 
their lives. There are few happier thoughts to a 
Christian who is eager to see the blessing of the 
Gospel brought home more largely to the world, 
than that which is suggested by the Bible Society's 
work. The Book, at any rate, is being sown 
broadcast over the earth: and it is the history with 
which the Book is charged, the Life which is the 
light of men, which is Gop's great witness and His 
chosen instrument for the regeneration of the world. 
There is another ground on which in these days 
we may rejoice in the Bible Society and its weak 
There are, alas! churches many, and missions 
many; and poor sa are constantly perplexed 
and distracted by the jealousies, and even hatreds, 
of the sects which contend for their souls. It is 
the scandal and shame of Christendom; and in 
heathendom, in the mission-field, it is a terrible 
stumbling-block in the way of hearty and fruitful 
adhesion to the Gospel. But as the Bible gets 
spread abroad the one Gospel will make itself 
known, and the sects, let us hope, will be shamed 
before the Truth. At any rate, men will be 
able to judge for themselves more freely what 
teaching best squares with the truth of Scripture, 
and the palm will be to the Churchin which most 
manifestly simplicity, liberty, and charity reign. 


THE JUDGMENT IN THE DALE CASE. 


Tue great ecclesiastical suit, which came to an 
end on Monday, had a personal, as well as a more 
general, interest. It was the first cause célebre with 
which the new Lorp CHI Justice has had to 
deal, and there was some natural curiosity as to 
how he would sustain the reputation of the high 
office he has been appointed to fill. The occasion 
was critical, and for Lord Colman himself 
must have been trying. He has an hereditary 
interest in Church questions, and must be supposed 
to view the controversy in which he was called to 
arbitrate with something very different from the 

rofessional indifference of a mere lawyer. The 
ortunes of the Established Church cannot be re- 
garded by him with unconcern, and he was too 
quick-sighted not to perceive that his judgment 
must have a material effect upon them. He under- 
stood, also, that the decision was awaited with 
great anxiety, which was intensified by a feeling 
that hitherto there had been an ens disposi- 
tion on the part of the Queen's Bench to snub 
Lord Penzance and his Court, and the consequent 
fear that some miserable technicality would 
once more be allowed to interfere with the adminis- 
tration of justice. The result is, that Lord 
CoLERIDGE has vindicated the Government which 

romoted him, and fairly won his spurs as Chief 
5 ustice, and while thus enhancing his own reputa- 
tion, has rendered essential service to the country 
and to the authority of law. If the decision had 
been different, the soonerthe Public Worship Bill 
had been repealed, and any attempt to deal with 
the Ritualists by means of law abandoned, the 
better. It may be that even now it is not much 
that has been gained; but, at least, the law has 
been saved from the utter contempt into which it 
must otherwise have fallen. We have no desire to 
see Mr. Date and Mr. Exnadnr in gaol, nor do we 
see any particular advantage which the cause of Evan- 
gelieal Protestantism gains from the imprisonment. 
The punishment is an extremely odious one, and 


— — 


can only be justified on the ground of its necessity. 
But we are forced to the conviction that it is neces- 
sary, forthe simple reason that there is no other 
way of upholding the authority of the law. It is 
absolutely intolerable that any man, however 
sacred his office or high his position, should openly 
refuse to obey a Court because, forsooth, he is 
not satisfied as to the mode of its appoint- 
ment. If the tribunals which Parliament has 
created are not to be obeyed without further dis- 


* there is an end to all security for [ae order, 
n N other case a suggestion of indulgence to 
such lawless arrogance would be scouted, and it 


would be of evil precedent, indeed, if the priest 
were allowed an impunity which would be granted 
to no one beside. 

The one conclusion to which all sober-minded 
men have come is that Mr. Date must be 
treated as any other offender would be, and 
must either submit to the Court or endure the 
penalty of contumacy. That he is a clergyman, 
and that his disobedience has to do with his ideas 
as to his clerical functions, are mere accidents in 
the case which should not be allowed to disturb 
our judgment as to its essential principles. It is 
because we feel that the point at issue in this par- 
ticular caso was not the legality of Ritualism, but 
the supremacy of law, that we welcome the decision 
at which Lord Coueripar and his colleagues have 
arrived, and rejoice almost as much at the distinct 
and emphatic manner in which it was pronounced. 
The marvel is how these men of high character, 
honoured as earnest Christian workers, and conduct- 
ing themselves in all other points as good subjects 
of the State, could ever be led to place themselves 
in so anomalous an attitude. It is true that they 
cannot wear their vestments and maintain the rites 
they deem of so much importance as clergymen of 
the National Church, and it is equally true that, in 
the present condition of things, they cannot 
secede from that Church and continue clergymen 
of what they regard as the Holy Catholic Church. 
But this suggests the question whether they are 
determined to repudiate authority of every kind, 
and be absolutely a law unto themselves. Their 
Church has entered no protest against the Court in 
any form that can be regarded as official, and cer- 
tainly has expressed no intention of severing its 
connection with the State rather than tolerate its 
jurisdiction. How, then, is it that these clergymen 
can start personal objections? What are these but 
the exercise of that right of private judgment which 
the authority of the Church absolutely supersedes ? 
No doubt they will talk about Convocation, and 
the mode in which it has been ignored, but that 
does not affect the question. The Bishops of the 
Church, who certainly have some claim to be con- 
sidered as its organs, have accepted what their 
clergy think themselves justified in repudiating, 
because the sanction of the Church has not been 
given in the manner which they think necessary. 
Here, again, is private judgment. On such terms 
nothing is more easy than to profess submission to 
authority, since the individual himself has to decide 
what authority he is prepared to obey, and when- 
ever there is anything distasteful, finds plenty of 
reason for er the jurisdiction, or the 
particular mode in which it has been exercised. 

These, however, are points to be settled between 
the clergy and the Bishops, or Convocation. What 
the nation has to care for is the conservation of its 
own authority; and the value of Lord Columns 
judgment is that it does this in the most satisfac- 
tory manner. We have only to imagine what 
would have been the result of a contrary decision 
in order to appreciate the importance of that which 
has actually been given. The subtle ingenuity of 
a very clever counsel had exhausted itself in an 
endeavour to detect flaws in the procedure. The 
title by which Lord Penzance was described was 

uestioned, the mode in which he had conducted 
the proceedings of the Court was criticised, his 
right to act as Judge at all was challenged. Mr. 
CHarLes seemed sublimely unconscious of the 
point to which his over-refined subtleties were 
driving. We hesitate not to say that, if his con- 
tention could have been sustained, the dignity of 
the law would have been lowered and its admini- 
stration turned into a farce, at which every irreve- 
rent critic might scoff, and which all the disobe- 
dient would safely treat with defiance. Of the 
indiscreet and discreditable attack upon Lord 
PENZANCE we will say nothing, as an apology was 
made for it. But the general bearing of Mr. 
CHARLES'S argument was dangerous in a very high 
degree. It should be the effort of all concerned in 
the administration of justice at present to up- 
hold the majesty of the law, and in order 
to do this, to show respect both to the 
Parliament by which it is made and the Courts 


by which it is administered. Mr. Carus did 


his utmost in the contrary direction. 


It may be 
alleged that it isonly an Ecclesiastical Court whose 
influence is thus impaired. But the world will not 
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make the distinction which the “ E. C. U. and its | 


advocates may institute. Mr. PARXELL and his 
abettors will not make it. , The extreme class 
of Irish journalists who lode no opportunity of 
rousing the é 

less spirits which are to be found in all 
societies—will not make such a distinction. All 
this mattered little to the eager champions of 
anarchy in the Establishment. The dignity of a Court 
and Judge might be trailed in the dust, the confidence 
of the people in the equal administration of law 
shaken, a grave judicial proceeding turned into a 
screaming farce, in which a number of incompetent 
performers acted ; but they would not have been con- 
cerned so long as Mr. Date was released and the 
Public Worship Act made more than ever an object of 
public scorn. From this Lord CoLeripGe has saved 
us. It wasclear from the first that the Judges 
were resolved not to be made the mere sport of legal 
quibblers ; and those who had closely watched the 
course of the argument, and especially the inter- 
ruption to which it led, must have been prepared 
for the decision reached. 

The style in which the Lorp Cater Justice dealt 
with the case was at once manly and convincing. 
The contrast between the spirit in which he treated 
the affair, and that which was shown by his prede- 
cessor on a previous occasion, was very striking. 
No one could suspect Lord CorRRw R of any bias 
against the defendant, and from first to last the 
matter was treated as one of pure law. His judg- 
ment, however, not only decided as to the frivolity 
of all the objections started; but it pronounced a 
dignified rebuke on the promoters of the appeal. 
His lordship did not even affect any respect for the 
proceedings by which they had consumed so much 
of the valuable time of the Court, but spoke with a 
severity which was certainly not more caustic than 
just, of the singular inconsistency of Mr. Dax in 
appealing to the Court, not because of any substan- 
tial wrong that he supposed had been done to 


him, but because of some legal flaw in the pro- 


ceedings of a Court whose very existence he had 
ignored. All the r in fact, were ac- 
cording to law; ofall of them Mr. Daz had notice. 


On none of them has he appeared, against none of 
them has he made any defence; and now, when he 
has incurred the punishment of disobedience to the 
orders of one of the QuEEN’s Courts, he comes to an- 
other of the QuzEn’s Courts, not to complain—for 
that isnot suggested—ofanything unjust or illegal in 
the action of the Court, but to take exceptions to the 
phraseology of the various legal documents in which 
the note of the Court are stated.” The whole case 
is really there. The only point to be decided was 
whether a few technicalities should be allowed to 
overrule law and justice. The Judges have 
ronounced against the validity of these 
hnical objections; but, could they have been 
sustained and had they been allowed to prevail 
against higher considerations, the result would have 
been a shameful perversion of right. What the 
Ritualists will do next remains to be seen. They 
talk of an appeal, but after such a decision it is 
hardly — e that the idea can be seriously en- 
tertained. At all events, an appeal would have 
little chance of success, and certainly it is most un- 
desirable that it should. We have had enough of 
this solemn trifling, and the nation will not brook 
it much longer, and the sooner the clergy perceive 
this and make up their minds either to obey the 
law or abandon the position which the law alone 
gives them, the better for all the great interests 
concerned. The applause which greeted Mr. 
Justice Manisty’s closing observations was, of 
course, unseemly in a Court of Justice, and was very 
properly suppressed. But the words themselves 
were eminently wise, and we cannot too strongly 
emphasise his ‘‘ earnest hope that clergymen would 
no longer disobey the law on account of decisions 
of which they disapproved, but would rather resign 
their benefices. There is no other class in the 
community to whom such a monition could be 
addressed with any propriety, except the Land- 
leaguers in Ireland. 


Among the other secret associations which are spring- 
ing up on every hand, is there a Guild of Coroners for 
the promotion of sacerdotalism ? The thought suggests 
itself upon reading the account of an inquest held at 
Camberwell this week upon the body of a child four 
months old. In course of the mother’s evidence Mr. 
Coroner Carter asked whether the child had been 
christened,” and on receiving a reply in the negative, 
delivered himself of a little — 4 to persons in 
general, and of the poorer class in particular, who 
registered the births of their children, and there left 
the matter, utterly ignoring the sacramental rite.” To 
this neglect he traced “what are termed ‘ burial scan- 
dals, in deploring which he seems to have lost sight of 
the provisions of the Burials Act, which make it a 
matter of small importance that clerical scruples exist 
as to reading Taga a form of serviceover an unbap- 
tized child. itha solemnity which suggests a belief 
on his own part in the superstition that a child's fate in 
the next world is in some way affected by the 


le’s opposition to law—the law-~ 


sprinkling of a little water and the utterance of a cer- 
tain formula by so-called “successors of the apostles,” 
he concluded by intimating that he would “say nothing 
as to the effect on the children themselves.“ We 


early echo the remark of a correspondent of the Dail 


„commenting on this case—‘ Coroners shoul 
stick to their own work and leave ecclesiastical matters 
to be dealt with elsewhere and by others.” 


— 


There was a great gathering of the Ritualistic clans 
from all parts of the country at the Birmingham Town- 
hall on the 8th inst., with a view to frightening the 
authorities from a practical manifestation that Angli- 
can “ priests cannot, at their goodwill and pleasure, be 
permitted, with impunity, to defy the law which secures 
to the clergy of one denomination exceptional privileges 
and emoluments. The Rev. BERDMORE Sompron 
endeavoured to establish a casuistic distinction between 
matters which, in the State Church are inextricably 
intermingled. “In all matters concerning the property 
of the Church,” the Ritualists, he said, were prepared 
to recognise “ the rightful jurisdiction of the State,” but 
this, he argued, was a question of worship, doctrine, and 
spiritual things.” It may serve their turn in an appeal 
ad populum to make this representation, but theslightest 
thought will manifest that such a position is utterly 
untenable. Messrs. DALE and ENRAGHT may hold any 
“ doctrine,” take whatever view they please of spiritual 
things,” and worship with any rites and ceremonies 
they choose to employ, provided that in so doing they 
do not intrude themselves into “ property,” the control 
of which is admittedly a function of the State, or violate 
conditions which the State has annexed to the enjoy- 
ment of its revenues, and the official distinctions con- 
nected therewith. Mr. Compton simply writes himself 
down “a bold and bad citizen,” the description which 
he says is applicable to any one who “ refuses obedience 
to the Courts of the Stateon questions of property,” while 
he, obstinately violating the conditions which the State an- 
nexes to its possession, declares a determination to cling 
most tenaciously to the property which the State bestows 
as rewards upon obedient clerical functionaries. 
Archdeacon DRNISsON, who seems to have caught some 
of the spirit which animates the “ Boycotti tenant- 
farmers in Ireland, declared that the Ritualistic clergy 
have “a place and inheritance which they will maintain 
and which no power on earth shall tases them to 
abandon.” The claim, it is now confessed, amounts to 
this, that Anglican priests are to be governed by laws 
made by the clergy in Convocation ond administered by 
the Ecclesiastical and not by the Civil courts. The Eng- 
lish people fought that battle once for all long since, 
and it is no lo an open question. That the shrewd 
working men of Birmingham are not likely to make 
any mistake when that issue is plainly presented to them 
we have a significant indication in the fact that the 
only speaker who took part in the meeting (jointly 
organised by the “ Church of England Working Men’s 
Society and the English Church Union), on whose 
behalf a claim was e to the title of “ working man,“ 
was imported “from London for the purpose. All the 
resolutions were of course carried unanimously. The 
law courts have replied to the menaces which they 
contained by returning Messrs. DALE and ENRAGRT to 
safe custody in Her MaJsesty’s gaols at Holloway and 
Warwick. 


— : — 


What is to be done now ? is the question anxiously 
discussed in clerical circles. The representatives of 
Ritualism and the maintainers of the law face each other, 
both alike powerless to suggest a way of escape, from the 
consequences of the struggle in which the course of events 
has involved them, without a surrender of moral influ- 
ence, which would be tantamount to defeat. The Rev. 
MatcoLm MacCo.t calls upon the Bishops, if they 
would avert Disestablishment, to arrange at once terms 
of compromise which will legitimise the irregularities 
of the Romanising clergy as to lights, vestments, 
eastward position, wafer 4 ras chalice, and in- 
cense. Mr. Mac Corl's plan, is sanction for the con- 
demned ritual at hours previous to eleven in the morn- 
ing, but not later, a compact which would be observed 
by the Ritualists until—the time came for making 
further demands which could not with any show of con- 
—— be resisted. ‘Thorough-going Establishment- 
arians have unblushingly argued that a man should be 
Moslem, Taouist, or Christian, according to the 

eographical position of his permanent dwelling-place, 

ut the idea of a State Churchman having to consult the 
clock to know whether he is at a particular period of 
the day Romanist or Protestant would strike even 
such a person as an arrangement too palpably absurd ! 
Obviously the relief thus obtained would ensure the 
speedy downfall of the Establishment amid inex- 
tinguishable laughter. Canon Lippon’s proposition for 
a new spiritual Court, in which the Guardian last week 
hoped to find a way of deliverance, is declared by Dr. 
LITTLEDALE to be “quite unworkable” for three 
reasons. First and chietly, “before bishops can be 
trusted with new powers over the clergy, they must be 
so chosen by them as to feel that they owe their whole 
official position to them, and liable to impeachment and 
deposition, by accessible process, for any breach of 
trust. Secondly, out of the twenty-nine living Arch- 
bishops and Bishops, no more than half can, on the 
most generous estimate, be credited with even a rudi- 
mentary acquaintance with theology; while if six of 
them huve so much as a glimmering of canon law, it 
is quite the outside calculation. Thirdly, no body of 
competently trained lawyers exists now from which 
trustworthy legal assessors could be chosen.” The 
Guardian is evidently in despair; the only course 
which suggests itself to this great counsellor of the 
Church is to continue to “ ‘rub along’ as well as we can” 
—a policy which its most inveterate admirer cannot 
eulogise as a specimen of heroic statesmanship. Verily 
the end cannot be far distant. 


THE BISHOP OF LIVERPOOL AND THE 
REV. J. G. ROGERS. 


Tux following correspondence appears in the Liver- 
pool Daily Post. Our readers will observe that it has 
arisen out of the construction put upon some remarks 
made by Bishop Ryle at the Church Congress held at 
Leicester in October last :— 


To the Editor of the Daily Post. 


Sir,—The extract from Mr. J. Guinness Rogers’ article 
in the Nineteenth Century about myself, which appears 
in your paper of to-day, contains a most unfair and in- 
accurate representation of what I said at the recent 
Leicester Congress. I have already told Mr. Rogers 
this, and I now ask leave to tell your readers. Mr. Rogers 
says that I told the Congress that those Dissenters who 
desire to promote disestablishment and religious equality 
were a small section and a rabid minority. This is in- 
correct. I did not do so. I did say that those who used 
the violent language about the Church of England’s union 
with the State, of which I supplied specimens, were only a 
small section and a rabid minority; and Ialso declared my 
belief that the great body of Dissenters had no sympathy 
with this kind of language, and thoroughly disliked it. To 
that statement I adhere. To advocate the t principle 
of Disestablishment, and conscientiously and calmly desire 
the disunion of Church and State, is one thing; to use 
violent and intemperate language is quite another. Your 
insertion of this correction in your widely-circulated paper, 
will oblige yours, &., J. C. LIVERPOOL. 

The Palace, Dec. 10, 1880. 

P.S.—As to Mr. Rogers’ charge of “narrowness,” I am 


content to leave it to the judgment of those who know 
me better than he does. 


To the Editor of the Daily Post. 


Sir,—I have only just seen the letter of the Bishop of 
Liverpool, which appeared in your paper of Saturday last. 
I am so grateful to find that he makes a distinction between 
different modes of advocating Disestablishment, and did 
not mean toinclude all in the strong censure of the paper 
read by him at the Leicester Congress, that I might have 
been content to leave the matter as it stands were it not 
that I cannot quietly accept the statement that I have given 
a “ most unfair and inaccurate misrepresentation of what he 
said.” Ihave, therefore, no alternative but to ask you to 
publish my reply to the communication which, as his lordship » 
intimates, he made to me. My answer was as follows :— 


I am extremely sorry that I should have paine l one for 
whom, despite all differences of opinion, I have — enter- 
tained a profound respect, and I should be still more distressed 
if I could feel that I had done * lordship any injustice. But 
while I am extremely thankful for your interpretation of your 
own words, I cannot even now, after carefully reading the report 
in the Guardian once more, see how I could, apart from your 
explanation, have construed your lang inany sense but that 
which I have put uponitin the Nineteenth Century. Here is my 
difficulty. Ido not know any wild men among Dissenters 
who employ the sort of language you quote. What some irre- 
sponsible individuals may have said, I cannot tell; but I do not 
believe that any one who talked about burning prayer-books or 
turning the clergy out of doors, or who called the Church of 
England Babylon, would have s chance even of completing 
his sentence at any meetings for which the Dissenters could 
be ed as responsible. But some of these statements may 
be as representations, however e and dis- 
to , of the Liberationist contention. I could not believe that 

ou intended to occupy your own time and that of the Congress 

y anattack upon men of straw, or on extreme individuals with - 
out any representative character. I had no option but to inter- 
pret your words as a description of Liberationists and their 
views. I read the passage over and over again in the hope of 
extracting some other meaning, but each successive reading con- 
firmed my 2 impression that it was a caricature of Libera- 
tionism. Well, you go on to say of the vast majority of serious, 
God-fearing Nonconformists not only that they have no sym- 

thy with this kind of language, but that although attached 
™ their own — they have no wish to quarrel with the 
clergy, and are willing to think and let think. I could not doubt 
that it was your intention to discriminate between those good 
Dissenters and Liberationists, and to say that the latter were 
in @ minority. I must add that my impression was shared by 
a number of friends with whom I conversed on the subject. 

Your lordship is pained by my criticism. That feeling will 
enable you to understand how those of us who have earnestly 
sought to keep our arguments for Disestablishment froe from 
sectarian hostility, and who can honestly say that our opposition 
toa National Church has not lessened our respect for conseien- 
tious Churchmen, resent such suggestions as are found in your 


words. I know not where the wild men are to be found. 
This ignorance is the real cause of any misapprehension into 
which I have fallen. You will observe that I do not attribute to 


you the words which you repudiate; they simply express the 
inference that I have drawn. 

And now, my lord, as to your relations with Dissenters, allow 
me tog that there is no mistake amongst us as to the position 


ou occupy. I say in the paragraph to which you object that 
J you a aol om to acknowledge the religious work of 
Dissenters.” 


o one would suspect * of narrownees in 
that relation. It is only when the right of the Establishment is 
uestioned that any such narrowness is manifested. There is no 
— whose name was more honoured among Dissenters 
a few years ago than that of the author of Home Truths.“ It 
is honoured still ; but with that sentiment is mingled one of dis. 
appointment that one who is himself so loyal to Evangelical 
Protestantism should be so unable to understand those who have 
carried their Protestantiam a point further than himself, and 
who, objecting to all interferences of Governments in matters of 
religion, object specially to the continuance of an Establishment 
under whose fostering influence has grown up the most dan- 
rous anti-Protestant movement of modern times. I can only 
urther assure your lordship that no words which I have written 
are inconsistent with the most sincere and hearty respect for your 
raonal worth and the fullest appreciation of the services you 
ve rendered to the cause of Evangelical truth. 


In reply the Bishop pointed me to the extracts in the 
Bishop of Manchester’s charge of 1877. It seems to me that 
it must be the previous charge of 1872 that is meant, for it 
does contain such an anthology. I do not find in either 
charge statements such as those cited by the Bishop of 
Liverpool in his paper. There are some strong utterances, 
but I doubt whether either of these bishops would class the 
speakers among wild men.“ I am glad, however, to know 
how it was that Dr. Ryle was led to make such strong asser- 
tions, and can now assure him that Liberationists generally 
would repudiate the language of which he complained at 
Leicester. Yours, &c., 

J. GUINNESS ROGERS. 


Clapham-common, December 13. 


— — — — 
— — — — 


DecemBerR 16, 1880. 
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Correspondence, 


AMERICAN NOTES. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Srr,— While I write, your honoured and most wel- 
come represeptative at the various gatherings of Ameri- 
can Congregationalists, Rev. Alexander Hannay, is 
on the ocean, returning with Mrs. Hannay and Dr. 
Henry M. Dexter and Mrs. Dexter as travelling 
companions. The abstracts from American papers 
which our friends in England will see can give no 
adequate impression of the ability, tact, grace, and 
acceptableness with which the Congregational Union’s 
secretary has discharged his errand to this country. I 
have heard the larger part of his public addresses in our 
y assemblies, beginning with the first 
before the American Board at its immense meeting in 
Lowell, where I had the honour and pleasure of intro- 
ducing him. This, and the address to the Andover 
students the same week were, I believe, the most 
extended ones he has given; but of all the series— 
every one of them felicitous in logic, in statement, 
in historical allusions, in wit and pleasantry—no one 
was so instructive to American Christians as the 
second part—the “ post-prandial —of his response to 
the Chicago ministers at the banquet given by them in 
honour of his brief stayin that city. Here, and at 
Andover, the best things were called out by questions 
from the auditory. Something of interest is always 
due to the peculiar idioms of another land, even if the 
language is the same, when a speaker full of informa- 
tion and apt on occasion discusses topics of common 
interest in what is to him a foreign land. I need say 
nothing to you, who know him so well, of Mr. 
Hannay’s large endowment of tact, and this of a choice 
and supreme quality; but to those among us who know 
the atmosphere and peculiar sympathies of an English 
audience, it was simply a rare and exquisite gratifica- 
tion to see him find his way from topic to topic, and 
point to point, delighting at every step his Ameri- 
can hearers. You will see nothing in print of 
those two beautiful addresses at Andover ae Chicago 
—each of them to an audience largely drawn from 
a theological seminary, the one the oldest and the other 
the youngest that we have—and therefore I will say 
something more of them. At Andover the queries put 
were related more to general affairs in England; at 
Chicago they had regard to your religious parties and 
denominations particularly. It has never been my 
fortune to hear or read anything so admirable in respect 
to High Church, Low Church, and Broad Church in the 
Establishment, and their several relations to the religious 
life of England and to the coming separation of Church 
and State, as Mr. Hannay’s Chicago remarks. There, 
as well as at St. Louis afterward, he uttered also weighty 
words touching extreme tendencies to Independency and 
the need of national fellowship among Congregational- 
ists. They will be pondered for a long time to come. 

This “ Council” was but the fourth gathering of a 
permanent representative Congregational body in this 
country, and the testimony of half a century’s experience 
of the like in England was most valuable. Nor wasa 
word wasted of Mr. Honnay's earnest and graceful in- 
vitations to American Congregationalists to draw 
closer to their English brethren. You will see in print 
what was done as to a deputation to attend the 


Semi-Centennial Jubilee in London next May. Dr. 


Dexter, the historian of Congregationalism on this 
side of the water (most fitly selected to preside 
at St. Louis), is one of that 3 and natu- 
rally its chairman, and I hope on this account though 
hardly on account of his excellent paper at Boston 
that his studies abroad may extend through the winter 
and into the spring. No man among us could so be- 
comingly lead our representatives at your great Jubilee. 
No man more fairly exemplifies that fine union of eager 
progress with the wise conservatism that proves all 
things and holds fast what is good, both in doc- 
trine and practice, which is held in high honour 
among us. His selection to preside at St. Louis was 
no accident, as such things often are. 
least, if he does not remain in England till May, that 
some public occasion may offer itself for his testimony 
to many important elements in the American Congr 
tionalism of the present day—which no man knows 
better—and to the admirable and delightful bearing of 
Mr. Hannay in our great assemblies, and to the excep- 
tional degree in which he has charmed all who have 
heard and met him on this side the sea. 

One of the papers of the Council, Rev. Professor 
Mead’s on “ A New Creed,” must almost as greatly in- 
terest your leading minds as ours. In thoroughness, 
wisdom, fairness, and calm fidelity to Evangelical doc- 
trine, it could not well be surpassed. The action of the 
body on the line indicated by it, and by a few memorials 
presented, was due in part to these fine qualities of the 
discussion, and in part (and more), to the well-nigh 
universal sense of the absolute need just now of such a 
declaration of faith as is proposed. There may be a few 
who so cling to antiquated statements as to be re- 
luctant to have anything of this sort done. The imme- 
diate opposition, however, has been from those of the 
contrary part, who would have the body far more lax in 
its theology than Congregationalists have ever been. 
No acceptable formula of faith, of course, could repre- 
sent the views of either of these two extremes, and if 
Mr. Hannay’s hope of an international consensus of 
Congregational belief can be fulfilled, the same may be 
said of English-speaking Congregationalists the world 
over, 

Another important paper read at the Council may 
have its interest for you—viz., that of Professor E. C. 
Smyth, of Andover, on “ Ministerial Standing.“ In 


| gational teaching in a few of our pulpits. Possibly, if 


| sations and the contents of 


| we were in general better informed on English a 
your Fear. Book, some of t 


would be prevented. Possibly some further safeguards 
by — of certification of the standing of individuals are 
needed, 


I hope, at 


ask ourselves, not simply as Congregationalists, but as 


some quarters there is large and vehement complaint of 


men coming from England representing themselves as 
Congregational ministers, and introducing 


to His kingdom, and therefore injurious tothe interests 
of mankind; and our feelings toward that teaching is 
most unfriendly. 


| 


un-Congre- | order that this duty may be faithfully discharged ? Much 


| 


of this 


Yours ever, 
GEO. F. MAGOUN. 
Iowa College, U.S., November, 1880. 


THE DISENDOWMENT QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—The interesting and valuable correspondence 
between “A Perplexed Parson” and the Rev. J. G. 
Rogers having come to an end, I should like, with your 
mn eT to refer to one aspect of the question which 

not, I think, been brought to light. e Evangeli- 
cal Nonconformists are accustomed, when speaking or 
writing in advocacy of Disendowment, to say with Mr. 
Rogers, that we have no unfriendly feelings toward the 
Church. Aud this is op but in what sense ? 

What is the Church” ? e reply, it is the nation 
viewed ecclesiastically, and to the nation thus viewed 
belong the funds now enjoyed by one of the Christian 
sects, viz., the Episcopalian. We intend that those 
funds formerly enjo by the nation when it was 
ecclesiastically one shall ultimately be in enjoyed 
by the nation though now ecclesiastically manifold. 
And this, not by the concurrent endowment of Chris- 
tian Churches, but by the appropriation of the funds to 
common or popular purposes, such as hospitals and 
education. 

But as to our feelings toward the Church—i.ec., the 
Episcopalian Church—whether they are friendly or 
not, must depend on a further interpretation of the 
word. The Episcopalian section of the Church is, at 
least, threefold, and I venture to say that toward two 
out of the three main divisions of that body, the feel- 
ings of the large bulk of the Nonconformist Christian 
public are decidedly unfriendly. 

For myself, I have no hesitation in avowing my strong 
conviction that the Church,“ as a whole, is doing far 
more harm than good to the cause of New Testament 
Christianity. On the one hand, it is the great propa- 
ganda of Po The Ritualistic party, whose zeal 
and self-sacrifice, indeed, are admirable, are teaching in 
thousands of English parishes what is, in our opinion, 
a drivelling superstition—a religion which as inevitably 
tends to degrade the people as it begins by corrupting 
the simplicity of the Gospel. 

On the other hand, we have—as a natural reaction 
from Ritualism within the Church—the Broad Church 


— 


rty, whose teaching leads to indifferentism or infi- 
elity ; while outside the Church the same reaction is 
visible in a growing alienation from all religion. 

Between these two poles there is the Evangelical 
party, whose doctrine and practice are happily corrected 
where they are not taught by the New Testament, to 
which, in common with ourselves. — point as the one 
standard of appeal in faith and morals. 

Toward this party, as holding forth the Word of 
Life,” we have no unfriendly feelings, but while praying 
for them a larger light, heartily wish them in their 
church work God speed. But we are not on this 
account willing to endow this party in perpetuity with 
funds which we regard‘as belonging to the whole nation 
ecclesiastically considered. Still less should we be will- 
ing to allow the Broad Church party to be so endowed ; 
and infinitely less should we be so to endow the —.— 

tors of priestcraft, which we regard as a religious 

isease of a malignant type. 

When, therefore, we say that we have no unfriendly 
feelings towards the “ Church,” I submit that the word 
needs explanation. As citizens we would secure to all 

rties and faiths alike, in the eye of the State, “ a fair 

eld and no favour.” As Christians, we wish to culti- 
vate friendly feelings teward all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity; but undoubtedly we believe 
that the teaching of many who so love Him is hostile 


I am, Sir, were” WE: 
Nottingham, Dec. 11, 1880. J. ED. FLOWER. 


CONGREGATIONALISM & THE PEOPLE. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sm, -The test of a remedy is the degree of its success in 
the worse class of cases. Judged by this standard, is not 
modern Christianity somewhat a failure? The Gospel has 
not failed—it is still “the power of God unto salvation ’’— 
but our presentation of it to the people has. ‘I'o gather the re- 
ligion-respecting classes into comfortable places of worship, 
and band them together in churches, can hardly be reckoned 
amongst the triumphs” of the Gospel, while large muessen 
of the people remain utterly uninfiuenced by it, and no 
adequate steps are taken by the Churches to bring it before 
them. In support of these points, I need only refer to the 


Rev. A Hannay'’s speech in America, reported in your num- 
ber for December 2, in which he shows, by an apjcal to 
statistics, the irreligious character of the Metropolis, and 
twice asserts that to speak of London as a Christian city is 
a grim misnomer; and to Lord Shaftesbury’s remark at 
Wimborne, also recently reported in your columns, that 
“The great danger to this country lay, not in che activity 
of those opposed to religion generally, but in the vast in- 
difference and apathy of the great masses of the people.“ 
Let me add a further observation of Mr. Hannay’s. Re- 
ferring to “the great ends for which God has planted a 
Church on the earth,” he said, “I do not mind confessing 
that, in my judgment, down to this time, in this we have 
failed.” Is not this true of the Christian Church as a whole ? 

In view of statements like these, I think we are bound to 


Christians, is it, ur is it not, the duty of those in the Church 
to endeavour to save those outside it? Has, or has not, the 
Church adequately fulfilled this duty? Is not so:we fresh 


LS 


might be said on each of these poi prefer 
them in the main to r 22 and 
consideration, only offering one or two brief 
As regards the first point, 

take, or at least been guilty 
that caring for those outside the Church simply means 


each Church should have its little f 
exercise and development of its — i tte own — 

diate neighbourhood, while doing nothing for the 

mass of humanity (who never eome into contact with any 

church) beyond a yearly contribution to a society su 

to look after them? Can we condone our responsi in 

this way? Ought not churches to do something more 

direct? And, touching the second point, do not the num- 

bers of utterly irreligious persons amongst the upper and 

middle classes (for these, rather than the poor, who are 

— on | cared for in many ways, [have specially in view) 

show that this way of caring for outsiders is inadequate, 

and require supplementing by an effort on the part of entire 

religious bodies, or of all religious bodies combined, to 

the Gospel directly before the multitude who will always 

remain permanently outside all churches? Would it not 
be an honour to Independents to take the lead in such a 

work? As to the third query, no doubt greater spiritual 

energy in ministers and churches is urgently —— view 

of this duty. But I am also inclined to think some fresh 
form of evangelistic agency is called for, suited to the cha- 
racter of the times. I just throw out two hints. Could not 
high-class music be laid under contribution? Might not 
views of some kind, representing scenes in our Lord's life, or 
other Biblical incidents, be made the basis of telling and 
touching 7. Why stick inveterately to the modern 
sermon? It has no Divine authority. Preaching is a Divine 
institution, but in how many ways we may preach the Gos- 
pel—by hymns, by free addresses, by sympathy, by conduct, 
and so on. Speaking of the need of lay agency, Lord Shaftes- 
bury said, in the s h above referred to, and the remark 
deserves notice —that “‘ great freedom of thought and action 
should be allowed to lay agents.” The same principle is 
endorsed by Mr. Rogers in the Congregationalist for Novem- 
ber. The great thing is to attract. Not only to throw our 
church, or even our music-hall doors open, but to “ go out 
into the highways and hedges” and compel men to come in 
and listen to God's truth; to go after the lost sheep until we 
find it; to become “all things to all men,“ that we may by 

all means save some. 

In conclusion—for I have already occupied too much of 
= space—let me say that my aim in this and former 
etters is thoroughly practical. I hold no “ gloomy views of 
Congregationalism,’’ nor do I wish simply to “ unbosom ”’ 
myself as “ A.C.” remarked there was a touch of quiet 
sarcasm in that last suggestion—and I altogether disclaim 
Mr. James’ insinuation of more criticism.“ If I have 
complained, it was with a view to amendment, in the hope 
of discovering some practical method of dealing with an 
acknowledged difficulty. I trusted some of our leading 
ministers and laymen would have been willing to throw 
the light of their wisdom and experience on this question. 
How is it they will not? Must they have great names as 
well as important topics to draw them out ? May not a person 
of no consequence broach a subject of very great conse- 
quence? Are we so custom-ridden as to measure a ques- 
tion by the social or other position of the questioner? And 
why are we so shy of criticism ? Is not everybody a critic of 
some sort? Only some have taken out a licence for criticiam 
—editors and preachers, for example—and then nobody ob- 
jects. But even amateur criticism, if I may use the phrase, 
may do good, if its spirit and tone be healthy; and some- 
times touch points professional critics have overlooked, as 
the rat that got wedged into the hole in the ship's bottom, 
which had baffled all the carpenters to find, saved ber. We 
must understand the disease before we can find the cure. 
I am, sir, yours faithfully, 

North Kensington, Dee, 11. CHARLES FORD. 


P.S.—Would it not assist in ventilating the question of the 
relations of those inside, to those outside, the Christian 
Church, if some wealthy layman or religious society were 
to offer u prize for the best essay on the subject ? 


—— 
suggestions. 
ave we not made a great mis- 


of a serious omission in think 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —I have read with much interest, and with, I hope, 
some profit, the letters of Mr. Ford which have appeared in 


our columns complaining that the preaching in our pulpits 
is not robust enough, and not sufficiently abreast of the age. 
certain degree 


Such letters do good, even when they stir upa 
of resentment. They compel us to — te ourselves, to 
recognise dur own shortcomings, and to attempt better 
things. 

But will you permit me to say a word or two on behalf of 
a large number of my brethren who are not likely to say 
anything for themselves, even if they are so fortunate as to 
see these letters. The intelligent part of this nation wants 
a strong, vigorous, healthy population—that the men of 
England shall be physically able to discharge the duties of 
wen. But modern science tells us that we can have such 
men only under certain conditions—conditions of light and 
air, of food and clothing, and that where these conditions 
are violated, and men are compelled to live in over-crowded 
dwellings, in narrow streets, and where they are insufficiently 
or improperly fed and clothed, it is im ible that we should 
have a race physically robust. Mr. Ford wants, as, indeed, 
we all want, a race of cultivated, able preachers, men 
who are fit to lead the thoughts of others, and able to appeal 
to the intellect, the conscience, and the heart of the most 
intelligent and highly-cducated men in our congregations. 
He finds fault with our ministers because they are not 
strong, robust, vigorous, 1 preachere. But, Sir, it 
secwms to me evident that, as in the case of physical strength, 
you can have such a race of preachers only on certain con- 
ditions. If these conditions are not fulfilled, it is idle to 
blame the unhappy victims. 

Now, since I read these letters I have asked myself 
what are the actual conditions in which a great number 
of our ministers find themselves? For answer I have looked 
around me, with results which I desire to place before your 
readers. I have recently been called to visit four churches 
within afew miles of my home. Of the ministers of these 
churches, one, with a wife and four children all of schol 
age, receives £70 a year. A second, witha wife and six 
children, receives £3. A third is paid twenty-five shillings 
a week, and is dismissable at a month's notice. And the 
fourth, who has a family of eight or n.ne children, receives 
Lio a year and u house. A very few weeks age I stood on 
a hill-top in this county from which I could have pointed 
out the locality of six churches (not including any of those 


agency, as well as increased spiritual vigour, Dev in 


just mentioned); knowing these chur des pretty well, Lam 
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able to say that the ministers are all married men, in the 
prime of life, most of them ae ques families around 
them; that three of them have h and expensive edu- 
cations in our most famous Colleges, and that yet the united 
incomes of the whole six do not exceed, even if they reach, 
£450 a year. These facts are not selected and exceptional, 
they are typical in this county in which I Jive; there are, 
according to the Year-book, 30 churches, and there are not 
more than four, or at the most five of these churches which 
— their pastors £150 a year and upwards, and not more 

ten or a dozen that reach even £100. Ihave also made 
inquiries in well-informed quarters, and find that the 
average is not higher in an adjoining county. 

Now let any of those gentlemen who deplore the present 
condition of the pulpit, the want of preaching abreast of 
the age, containing strong meat for men, carefully and 
earnestly consider what these facts mean—the amount of 

im care and w anxiety about the commonest neces- 
saries of life that must haunt pastors so circumstanced—how, 
even if the power to make any use of it is not wholly crushed 
out of them, there is no possibility of their purchasing liter- 
ature of any kind, because it cost what they cannot spare— 
money. Nay, let them follow the consequences of these 
facta further. It is absolutely impossible to live with any 
show of respectability and to bring up families on these in- 
comes. They must be increased in some way. Hence arise 

lications more or less direct to ladies’ societies for gifts 
clothing and thankful acceptance of them; applications 
to the promoters of seaside homes for free quarters, and to 
generous-minded laymen for the means of getting to them ; 
lications to patrons of schools for votes that they may 
obtain free education for their children; applications to 
people who give books away, and a host of other applica- 
tions. These things are very humiliating to those who have 
to makethem. Nothing but the love they bear their fami- 
lies and the dire — which is laid upon them would 
compel them to begin such a course. But this course once 
entered upon is more than humiliating; it destroys more 
than pride; it inevitably undermines a man’s self-respect 
and saps his manliness and independence. One does not 
like to think it, much less to write it—he becomes pau- 


Add to this that he has no social position; that he is 
made to feel every day that he lives, even by some among 
his own people, that he is, and must always be content to 
be, the inferior of the State clergy, aye, even of beardless 
curates, and of the professional and wealthy classes 
generally. He is given to understand that he is a nobody, 


or, at best, a sort of shabb 3 relation; not 
an Independent minister, bat the — minister of an 
Independent Church.“ 
These are some of the conditions under which a large 
number of our ministers spend their lives — conditions 
t which hundreds of them are nobly and worthily 
* ling, striving by acts of self-denial, of which the 
world knows nothing, to retain their own manliness and 
self-respect. They are poor, patronised, despised, under- 
valued, compelled to submit to social and other slights, or to 
relinquish their very bread; and I submit that these are 
conditions under which it is vain to expect a manly, out- 
ken, intelligent, abreast-of-the age ministry; no com- 
ts, no amount of fault-finding, however justified by 
facts, will ever produce such a ministry until these conditions 
are altered 
I do not think that an alteration in these points would of 
itself do all that is desired, but they are essential. When I 
think of the condition of many of my brethren, my wonder 
is not that there is so little good preaching, but that there 
is so much. I am, yours truly, 
A WEST-COUNTRY MINISTER. 


—— — — 


THE LORD'S SUPPER AND CHURCH MEMBERSHIP. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, — For some time it has been my privilege and plea- 
sure to read your valuable paper. I have been partioulasty 
interested in reading those letters which have appeared on 
what I consider to a very important subject—viz., the 
Lord’s Supper and Church Membership. I shall esteem it 
4 t favour if you would insert the following. 
believe the terms of communion are identical with the 
terms of salvation, so that repentance toward God and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ are sufficient to indicate a fit- 
ness for participation in the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. 
The Church of Christ is evidently and repeatedly in 
Scripture declared to be one. If, therefore, we can ascer- 
tain the basis on which the Saviour has founded His 
Church, the same basis ought to be the principle which 
should lead us to act in the reception of candidates for the 
Lord’s Table. The foundation of the Church is declared in 
Matt. xvi. 16-18, Eph. ii. 20-22. An rson, therefore, who 
has built on this foundation has a right, I think, to partici- 
pate in the ordinance. If all who love the Lord Jesus 
Christ are members of Christ's mystical body, where can be 
the im riety of partaking that one loaf by which the 
unit e Church is typified and its great foundation 
exhibited ? Weare to ve those whom Christ has received. 
But I am aware of the difficulties which surround this view. 
There are many excellent people who do not consider it either 
a duty or a privilege to join any“ visibleChurch.” They boast 
with an air of triumph that they belong to no party, have not 
joinedany church, and do not intend to put themselves under 
the power or influence of any body of people whatever. They 
avail themselves of the “ privileges of the Church, but de- 
cline to take any share in its responsibilities.” This feeling 
is growing, I fear, and it is said that the admission, indis- 
criminately, of all who profess to love Christ to the Lord's 
Supper encourages this feeling. It is our rule to visit 
those who desire to commune with us just as we visit can- 
didates for churcn membership, and if we are satisfied with 
tiv spiritual experience we intimate to them our willing- 
ness to receive them. But I am aware this cannot always 
> done in all cases, especially when the invitation is given 
60 to all who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and who feel it 
their duty to partake.” The responsibility, it is said, rests 
with each ndividual conscience.”” True, and that is 
one way of getting over the difficulty. Still, I think im- 
portance ought to be attached to joining some “ visible 
church.“ If it is right for one to remain out of the Church, 
it is right for another to do it; and if it is right for two to 
do it, it is right for two thousand, or for all Christians to do 
it. Thus, on this principle, there would be no churches, no 
places of worship, no ministers of the Gospel, no kind of 
union to bind Christians together in organisation by which 
the ap | of the faithful sould work together for the over- 
throw of evil and the establishment of good in the world. 


As Observer remarks, “ What is a Christian Church but 


a society for the of Christianity?” He also suggests 
that if the ce in question were to become general, the 
result might be the Church’s extinction; ”’ and so it might. 
The remedy then, I think, is to urge all who dre Christians 
to join some visible Church.“ Do we, as ministers, attach 
as much importance to this as we ought? How far are we 
to blame ? Yours most truly, 

Minehead, Somerset, Dec. 13, 1880. FIDELITY. 


MODERN NONCONFORMITY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


in, —I saw your valuable of the 2nd inst., too 
late this week for reply to J. G.“ and “ A. C.’s” letters. 
The tone and spirit of the latter is only asign of the times, 
I much regret to say, and what I fear thousands would echo 
if they were honest. It has long since become fashionable 
and respectable to be thought religious; and, alas! people 
are far too easily received in the present day as members 
into Nonconformist Churches, and they call themselves 
„Christians; but have they ever asked or thought what 
the term Christian“ means? viz., to be Christ-like and one 
of His followers and disciples ; and can “ the modern Non- 
conformist,’’ or professor of religion, call himself or herself 
that ? If not, the sooner they are undeceived the better. 
God's Holy Word says: Le must be born again,” Love 
not the world, neither the thi that are in the world.“ 
Is God’s Word read daily thoughtfully, and earnest prayer 
the — and joy of the “ modern Nonconformist”’ ? 
Alas, , they are utter strangers to such joys. 


“A.C.” has shown himself off in his true colours, when he 
in detail, trouble and confusion will 


attributes the success of a much-lauded Congregational 
Church to “modern ministry,” capital singing, and most 
courteous officials. Well may “J. G.“ such “tawdr 
elements; as for the singing, it is made far too much of. 
Anthems and chants are out of place as sung by the choir 
only, asat many of our churches. One might quite think it 
was Exeter we were at, listening to an Oratorio,’’ in- 
stead of the house of prayer,” as it is supposed tobe. I 
. with a Rev. D. D. (whether Churchman or not I 
o not know), but he said at the Glasgow Conference, “ Un- 
converted ns should not lead the service of song in the 
house of the Lord.“ Oh, but many will say—some, if not all, 
are members of the Church; yes, members of the earthly 
Church, but are they like many of the congregation, also 
members of Christ’s Church? Are their names written in 
the Lamb’s book of life? If not, their worship (so called) 
and religion is all a sham and a mockery to the Most High 
For God says, “ y that worship Me must worship Me in 
spirit and in truth,” and therefore thousands will find out 
when too late, that their “ ~~ has all been in vain, 
and the verdict will be from the King of kings, ; 
from Me, for I never knew you.” To the “ modern Non- 
conformists”’ I would close by saying, Give up your shams 
and tawdry elements, and even your capital singing, and 
turn unto the Lord your God, and serve Him and Him 
only, for His Word says, Be ye holy, for I am holy.“ 
I should like to have said something with reference to the 
letter in this week’s number about the Lord's Supper and 
church-membership, but [ fear you will think my letter 


already too long. 
I am, yours truly, 
Wood-green, December 11. A. J. 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Allow me to correct some errors unintentionally 
made by your correspondent Mr. W. A. Blake. The Clerk 
to the Board of Guardians is not by virtue of his office 
superintendent registrar—at least, I have been for ver 
many years superintendent registrar, but have never ha 
any office under the Poor-law, and in several other 
neighbouring districts it is the same. 

It is not correct that the Registrar-General receives 
£3 for each place of worship registered for solemnising 
marriages therein; a large part of that sum is spent in 
advertising in the London Gazette and a local newspaper 
the necessary notice that such building has been duly 
registered ; the balance forms part of the superintendent 

istrar’s stipend. 

he Board of Guardians have nothing to do with the 
appointment of the Registrar of Marriages ; he is appointed 
by the superintendent registrar, free from the control of 
the Board of Guardians or any other body or person, subject 
only to the approval of the Registrar-General. 

There must, I think, be some exaggeration in the com- 
plaints made of the want of punctuality in the attendance of 

istrars at the marriage ceremony, for they are as much 
influenced by the sweets of fees as any other of the officials, 
and they know that any want of proper attention to the 
duties of. their office would produce the effect of leading 
— intending to meow seek some other way. I have 

n an official under the Marriage Act from its commence- 
ment, over forty years, and can with confidence assert that 
in very few instances has the registrar been to blame for 
any such delay as has been complained of. As a set off 

inst the complaint made inst registrars let me state 
what I know to have occur at a marriage in a parish 
church. The cl man had been informed of the day and 
hour when it was intended the ceremony should take place ; 
it was that the clergyman should inform the sexton 
and the clerk, so as to have the church opened and to be 
present to do the duties of their office. The morning came 
and with it the marriage party, when lo! the church had not 
been opened, the sexton and clerk had not arrived, and on 
inquiry at the clergyman’s house it was found that he had 
one out and was not expected to return for at least half-an- 
— and, as it afterwards transpired, had forgotten 
altogether the engagement he had made. No registrar could 
have done worse, and | expect the foregoing is by no means 
a solitary case of disappointment in church marriages. 
During the time I acted as Registrar of Marriages, I 


found, not to pay the minister was the exception; since that 
it has become a rule to pay the minister the same fee as 


is paid to the regi ; hence has arisen the large increase 
= — Cay 4 ad verb, which, we are told, denotes the time, place, or manner 


in the number of marriages solemnised in the registry 
office; for very unfairly the superintendent registrar is 
obliged to be present at every marriage that takes place in 
the office, but receives no remuneration for so acting, thus 
making the fees payable at the office less than in a place of 


worship, so giving a premium to marriages without any | 
J hold that the fittest amendment ot | 


religious ceremony. 


the existing Marriage Acts would be to require that 


parties intending marriage should, after due notice being 


entered, attend at the office before the civil officer appointed 
for that purpose, enter into the civil contract, and then and 
there have it registered, leaving it to the parties concerned 
to add any ceremony they may desire ; this provision to be 
applied to all marriages alike. I have nodoubt the objec- 
tions to such a sweeping alteration would be many and 
strong, still I am convinced that it is the proper one to 
make, Yours faithfully, 
CHARLES LEWIS. 


— 


— — — — 


LITERARY RITUALISM. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —- We who may be called Nonconformist teachers have 
to battle with Literary as well as Ecclesiastical ritualism. 
In the department of English grammar old rules are tena- 
ciously clung to, as if they were the fundamentals of our 
language ; even the broken fragments of exploded definitions 
are patched up as if their exit was irreparable. Such cannot 
always be the case. ‘The tide of progress rolls on, and men 
are gradually shaking off the fetters that bind them to 
beliefs and systems whose only safeguard against destruction 
is a superstitious veneration for the past. If increased 
knowledge and intelligence can no longer tolerate certain old 
definitions, why not reject them as forms that have served 
their day and generation? In demolishing an old edifice 
dust will doubtless rise, but a nobler and more useful super- 
structure may be reared upon the ruins. 

In the sc.ence of grammar definitions are essential chiefly 
for the parts of speech. Here their importance cannot be 
over-estimated, for, if deficient, they are unnecessary barriers 
in the way of the learner. In N now with some points 

e avoided if we select 
one text-book in common use, that we may have definite 
statements to analyse. Let us glance, then, at “A Plain 
English Grammar,” by Dr. Williams, Principal of the North 
London Collegiate School, not because it is worse than 
others, but because it has the merit of being concise, and 
claims to be plain, and is taught in the metropolis of the 
kingdom. 

In this book we are told that a substantive is the name 
of some person, some place, or some thing.“ In the first 
place this is not a definition, but an unconscious and unsuc- 
cessful attempt to classify the objects of human knowledge. 
Why a distinction should be drawn between places and 
“things is not very clear, for it is simple redundancy, while 
no grammatical construction is determined. Further, the 
term thing can hardly be applied to the feelings and 

ualities of the mind, which are, therefore, placed beyond 
the compass of the definition. 

In the second place, the principle involved can never lead 
to any satisfactory result. Itis true that the noun names— 
but other parts of speech also name—a fact which uncere- 
moniously snatches from us every shadow of atest. Nor can 
the result be otherwise, so long as we consider the meanings 
of words apart from their function in the sentence. If a 
word may be the subject or object of a sentence, naming at 
once an actual thing, and capable of being inflected, it is on 
that account a noun, irrespective of any particular meaning ; 
and on this principle alone can a definition of the noun 
ever reared that will stand “amid the wreck of elements 
and crash of worlds. Attention is next called to the adjec- 
tive, which, we are told, ‘‘ denotes some quality or property 
belonging to a substantive.” But the existence of a class 
termed quantity, indicates that some adjectives denote 
neither quality nor property. We, therefore, conclude that 
it matters little what is denoted, if we discover the office of 
the adjective in the sentence, and we can do no better than 
agree with those who say that it increases the meaning of 
the noun, and limits its extent.“ Side by side with the defi- 
nition we are favoured with an explanation of the degrees of 
comparison. The positive,“ our authority says, is the 
word itself. If this is to be of any utility as a test, we must 
regard the comparative as the word not itself. 

assing, however, o the next part of speech, we are told 
that a pronoun, as its name implies, is a word used instead 
of anoun.’’ Here we have a case where merits are fewer 
than faults. Comparative philology proves beyond doubt 
that pronouns are among the oldest words of the language, 
and historically can be viewed only as general nouns. But 
besides this, the definition is imperfect, for it excludes the 
many cases where pronouns stand for infinitives and clauses, 
and it is wholly inapplicable to interrogatives. We cannot 
therefore reasonably regard the pronoun as a substitute for 
the noun, and if we assign to it the distinct province to 
which, as a part of speech, it is logically entitled, we must 
define it as a part of speech which may be the subject or 
object of a sentence, which names by means of a reference, 
and which may be inflected. In spite of Dr. Latham's 
excellent classification we are still taught to conceive of the 
demonstrative pronouns “ he, she, and even it,“ which 
refers to an inanimate object, as if geome was the pre- 
denominating idea ; nay, more, such an extraordinary and 
unintelligible compound as “adjective pronoun“ is forced 
upon us. Let us, however, exercise forbearance for a short 
time yet : prejudice and bigotry cannot always stem the tide 
of civilisation. 

Through all this objectionable mass we make our way to 
the predicate, and at last are treated with a com tively 

definition :—‘‘ A verb is the principal word in every 
sentence.” This is satisfactory so far, but immediately 
the old error creeps up :—*‘A verb denotes either to be, to 
do, or to suffer.” All these states are expressed by nouns 
as well as by verbs, while such verbs as “ can,” “ may,” and 
conditions of joy, &c., have no place in the definition. In 
connection with the verb, mood is discussed, and potentiality 
is upheld as a distinction. Nowhere can be found any trace 
of an inflection corresponding to such a meaning. If the 
potential mood were admitted, it would have to be sub- 
divided into indicative and subjunctive forms: —“ I caa 
write,” “if I can write; and further other moods might b» 
constituted on the principle, obligatory, emphatic, &. In 
the same connection tense is also discussed, and we are sorry 
to say that it is not free fromincongruities. “ Shall” and 
will“ are most unmercifully handled, and used indiscrim- 
inately to indicate tuture time. 

Leaving the wide subject of the verb, we come to the 


in which anything is done. The predicate is now limited to 
simple doing,“ but since this is not a definition, but a 
defective classification, and since we have already exposed 
the hollowness of similar definitions, we need not try to 
make annihilation more complete. 

The preposition is very summarily dealt with. We are 
told that it is a word set before a noun to show its relation 
to some other noun,” as, “ we live in London.” 


a — 
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One having only a superficial knowledge of the subject 
might be tempted to suppose that “ proposition means 
“put before” a noun. But it is not so. The word is a 
translation of the Greek prothesis, and as prepositions are 
placed after their cases nearly as often as before in Greek, 
the term must have meant that which in composition of 
words was put before a noun ora verb. Moreover, the defi- 
nition before us is not strictly true; even in the example 

iven we fail to see its application. The preposition “in” 

oes not show any relation between two nouns; it simply 
connects the noun “London” with the verb “live.” The 
truth is that no definition effectually separates prepositions 
from conjunctions except Mansel’s, which is to this effect, 
that a preposition combines with a noun or its equivalent to 
qualify the predicate. 

Lastly we come to the conjunction, which, we are told, is 
“used to join words and sentences together.“ We have 
already seen that prepositions also join words: a radical 
mistake must therefore be somewhere. If grammarians 
would only exercise their ingenuity, in supplying ellipses, 
they would find that conjunctions join separate affirmations 
only, and not words. - 


Having now said our say, we must leave grammarians 
and grammars to speak for themselves. In this as in other 
matters let our watch-word be“ Progress and Reform.” The 
victory will be ours at length, in spite of contending forces 
whose end seems to be to stifle the full development of 
mental faculties. Meantime, let us be up and doing, 80 as 
to repel the assaults of the assailing foe. 

Yours &c., A. M. MACDONALD. 

Solsgirth House, Highgate, N.,4th December, 1880. 


“HEROINES OF THE MISSION FIELD.” 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sir,—Kindly allow me to call your attention to one or two 
inaccuracies in your notice of my book, “ Heroines of the 
Mission Field,“ in your issue of mber 9th. There are 
only twenty-eight biographical sketches of lady missionaries, 
and of these, nine are in no sense compiled or condensed 
from existing biographies, being newand original sketches, 
written from MS. information supplied by friends. For this 
purpose, I corresponded with survivors in all parts of the 
world, and received prompt and full information. Mrs. 
Hannah Zeller, of Mount Zion, Jerusalem, supplied me with 
the facts concerning Mrs. Gobat’s life ; and the Rev. W. Hope 
with those concerning his deceased wife. The Rev. W. 
Moister, of the Wesleyan Missionary Society, gave me 
valuable assistance with respect to other lives; Dr. Moffat, 
of the London Mission, gave information relative to his 
wife’s life; and I could quote other names, but will not tres- 
pass on yourspace. The first two papers in the volume are 
not biographical, being entitled respectively, “ Woman’s 
Work in the Mission Field,” and“ Zenana Mission Work in 
India.“ These papers deal with the latest phases of mission- 
work, as conducted among heathen women by Christian 
women from English and American societies. 

I am, Sir, yours truly, 
EMMA RAYMOND PITMAN. 


THE WEST-END HOSPITAL FOR DISEASES OF THE 
NERVOUS SYSTEM, PARALYSIS, & EPILEPSY. 


To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin, —I beg to be allowed to plead in your columns the 
cause of our hospital (which is under the patronage of 
H.R. H. the Princess of Wales), aud which possesses a special 
ward for paralysed children, frequently mere infants, whose 
rescue from a life of misery was one of the main objects of 
its establishment. That the hospital is appreciated, is shown 
by the cots being constantly filled, and this notwithstandin 
the fact that except in the case of the very poor, a smal 
weekly sum is required for admission. We have alsoa large 
out-patient department for adults, and our attendances 
during the past year have been 4,604. Many of our 
patients are wd gan poverty, and we shall be obliged to 
restrict our g work, unless speedy help is forthcoming, 
while we feel that the hospital has only to be more widely 
known in order to receive the help it needs. We shall 
welcome any visitors who come to inspect it. Any contri- 
butions sent to me or to our Treasurer at the hospital, will 
be gratefully acknowledged. 

I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 
GRACE E. SACKETT, 
Secretary of the Ladies’ Committee. 
73, Welbeck-street, London, W., December 10, 1880. 


CHELSEA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 
To the Editor of the Nonconformist and Independent. 


Sin,— The sufferings of women stricken with diseases 
uliar to the sex evoke our deepest’ sympathy. Such 
are no respectors of social position, the rich and the 
poor being alike liable to them. On behalf of those whose 
sufferings are intensified and prolonged by their poverty I 
would ask to be allowed to plead for help. It is ten years 
since the hospital was founded in the King’s-road,and in 
July last H.R.H. the Princess of Wales, attended by H.R.H. 
the Prince of Wales, laid the first stone of the new hospital 
in the Fulham-road, and funds for its completion are a 
pressing necessity. ; 

Each of the beds on the present premises could be filled 
five times over from those waiting admission, and some 
£5,000 are still needed tc complete the new building for their 
reception. The hospital, moreover, is totally unendowed. 
I do not hesitate, therefore, to ask for support, and I am 
fully assured that wealth and influence cannot be devoted to 
a better service than relieving those who are called upon to 
bear the diseases peculiar to women. 

Jam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
ST. GERMANS, President. 

13, Grosvenor-gardens, December 15th, 1880. 


Proposep BILL vor THE RepsmptTion or Titaes.—Mr. 
Inderwick, Q.C., M.P., addressing a meeting at Hasti on 
Saturday, in connection with the Sussex branch o the 
Farmers’ Alliance, said he was 7 — a Bill dealing 
with the subject of tithes, which he would present in the 
next Session of Parliament. 
the nation, and Parliament had never hesitated about deal- 
ing with them. He proposed to make extraordinary tithes 
. at nine years’ purchase. Several members of 
Parliament on both sides of the House had promised to sup. 
port the principle of the Bull. 


Tithes were the property of | 


Titerature. 


MRS. GROTE.* 


Tun sketch which Lady Eastlake has given us of 
Mrs. Grote is one of the most charming books of its 
class we remember to have ever read. We say this 
in reference to the style and thoughts of the autho- 
ress, apart from the interest which attaches to the 
subject of the memoir. The volume is slight, its 
virtues of good type and well-made paper rendering 
it even shorter than at first sight appears; but it 
contains, in addition to the narrative, remarks 
which show penetration of judgment and sound im- 
partiality. Mrs. Grote was so eminent as a culti- 
vated, well-educated, and able woman that any 
biographer might be in danger of exaggerating her 
natural qualities and lifting her from the plane of 
extreme talent to that of genius. Not so Lady 
Eastlake. With all the devotion she exhibits to- 
wards her friend she is too judicious to include her 
in that supreme class. She says on this subject— 

Genius, with its Divine inspirations, may be left to find 
its way to the admiration of the few, and in the end to the 
acknowledgment of all; but as regards the common aims of 
life it implies a being of an imperfect order. Genius is the 
sport of poe not the 11 othe „ ——j 
respects, helpless as folly in ers; u emotional, 
childlike, — conscious. Not one of these definitions could 
be applied for a moment to Mrs. Grote; the most equable, 
self-possessed, practical, and shrewd of women; mistress of 
herself, and the sport of no earthly being; with a perfect 
conscionsness of her own powers, and an entire command 
over them. 

Lady Eastlake undertook to tell those who did 
not know Mrs. Grote personally, and who wished 
to know, what manner of woman she was. 80 far 
as the outside world was concerned, Mrs. Grote 
seemed to be a very august and strong-minded 
lady, who wrote books, entered with great zest into 
political matters, and manifested unusual strength 
of will in guarding the chair of moral philosophy at 
University College from the intrusion of any one 
who believed in the possibility of immediate spiri- 
tual perception. From this little book, however, 
we find that she was pre-eminently gifted with 
common sense, and an aptitude for practical, ordi- 
nary life. Her mind, to use the womanly phrase 
of her biographer, was always sorted. She was 
as capable of looking after the management of her 
house as a trained housekeeper. She could descend 
to minute trifles as well as write a biography of an 
artist, or take part in schemes for political reform. 
Ability such as she possessed, was sure to have 
been connected with a thoroughly healthy mind 
and a strong, buoyant constitution. The following 
sketch of her manners and tastes as a young girl is 
given chiefly in her own words, and is as amusing 
as it is characteristic: 

Her father’s grounds were washed by the River Itchin, 
and when the fishermen landed to collect drift-wood for fuel, 
leaving their dirty, leaky barks moored to the sedgy shore, 
Harriet and her next sister would rush to the nearest boat, 
and, each seizing an oar, “‘ shove off into the river fora row,“ 
the governess sometimes appearing on the scene just too 
late, and standing screaming to them in vain on the strand. 
“And occasionally, when we got into the middle of the 
river, especially in the winter season, the wind would drive 
us in on the mud, whence we had to be rescued by the boats 
of the merchant vessels, generally colliers, which lay in the 
stream or at the wharf at Northam, and which towed 
us into port.” “Or we rode horses, bare - backed 
(when we could succeed in — them), with a bit of 
pack-thread round their noses.“ huge stack of f ts 
was also a resource for hiding, “at the top of which we 
lay quiet for hours, making figures in wet 17 Harriet 
also understood how to make big kites and them, not 
unfrequently losing them on the tall trees of the Ridgway 
Woods. And of course she was a proficient in climbing 
trees ; andeven when in London and out walking under the 
charge of the coachman, she would exercise her skill “ on 
the old, black, ed elms in the Green Park, near the 
basin, by Pi illy, south-west corner. And being fertile 
(we'll be bound) in resources and expedients at a pinch, 
and asa refuge against the tedium of existence in London, 
we used to dazzle with looking-glasses the inmates of the 
upper stories of the Duke of Grafton’s house, opposite to 
ours (in Cla -street), or we flew a sort of light paper kite 
across into their open windows, till the Ladies FitzRoy 
lodged a complaint against us.“ 

Miss Lewin, as this sprightly young lady was 
named, was one of twelve children, the parents of 
whom were eminently respectable, though not of 
the wealthiest class. At the close of 1817 
Harriet made the acquaintance of the Grotes. Old 
Mr. Grote, the rich banker, intended that his 
eldest son, George, should marry a city heiress. 
But fortune decided otherwise, and gave him Miss 
Lewin and History for brides. The young people 
were engaged two years, at the end of which time, 
finding it in vain to wait longer for the consent of 
Mr. Grote, senior, they were married privately, and 
a month elapsed before the secret was divulged. 


was yet, by the side of my father, a t in the 
great subjects of human opinion; but he rapidly 
seized on my father’s best ideas, 4c. The other 
side, and most probably the truer view of the mat- 
ter, is the impression made on Mrs. Grote, the 
young and brilliant wife: Mill, the elder, had 
seized him at the most enthusiastic time of life, 
and narrowed him, under the idea that he was 
emancipating him.” It is still more amusing to 
contrast the serious and didactic manner in which 
Mill describes the meetings at the Bank, at which 
his father’s “ Elements, Ricardo's Principles of 
Political Economy,“ were read and discu He 
tells us these discussions were “injuring in a high 
degree '’; and this we may well believe. At the 
same time, however, we do not like to lose the 
lady's view of the same fact. Lady Eastlake 
writes :— 

A choice society of logicians who met e W ednesday 
and Saturday in L. Threddle in the winter, 9 1 ae 
hour of 8.30 a.m., and broke their fast upon the latest ema- 
nation of the Mill brain, had her entire respect as well as her 
ceaseless quizzing. She nicknamed them the Brangles,”’ 
and summarised their subjects as the “ quantification of the 
predicate,” and “ the inconceivability of the opposite. 

Mrs. Grote was distinguished in all her activities 
by unusual practicalness and restraint. The latter 
is not less needed in philanthropical movements 
than the former, and she it largely. 
„Don't,“ she once said to an impulsive friend, ‘‘ be 
slopping out your money in charity; do some great 
thing. This is a sound maxim, and she applied it 
in her writings on the condition of the poor. In 
reading them we are struck with the lower 
standard of life with which she seemed to be con- 
tented, or which she regarded as alone poesible, for 
the rural poor. The Education Act she considered 
unwise in its claim upon the school attendance of 
children up to the age of thirteen. She considered 
that, in order to learn the business of a farm labourer, 
a boy ought to go to work at nine or ten years of 
age. Happily for the rural labourer the Liberal 
party have judged otherwise. 

One of the most interesting chapters in this inte- 
resting book is the fifth, in which Mrs. Grote’s re- 
lation to art and its students is described. She 
was the ardent lover of the former, and the friend 
and protector of many of the latter. She did 

nerously, what few would have done at all, for 

anny Ellsler, that which brought a little social 
discredit to her, but which redounds the more to 
her credit when the fact is thoroughly known. She 
was the friend and biographer of Ary Scheffer, the 
patroness and chaperone of Jenny Lind when she 
needed the security of a house and friendship such 
as Mrs. Grote could give. Mendelssohn was an 
intimate guest at her house, and was on the door- 
step with her to welcome Jenny Lind on her first 
visit to London. The two streams of human pur- 
pose in which Mrs. Grote took the greatest inte- 
rest were, in her own words, art and political 
action. 

We have by no means exhausted the materials 
of this volume, nor have we fully expressed the 
pleasure it has given us. There are sketches of 
Mr. Grote which are very vivid, and bring the man 
before us in his most characteristic features. There 
are also several notices of Sydney Smith, one of 
which we must quote. He was accustomed to 
speak of Mr. Grote as Grotius, which will explain 
the name by which he addressed the lady. Mrs. 
Grote prided herself once to Sydney Smith on her 
patience in enduring bores. That may be, dear 
Grota, but you do not conceal your sufferings! 


MR. BLACK’S YACHTING ROMANCE.* 


We do not think that the greatest admirer of 
Mr. William Black would say that this novel is so 
characteristic or so strong as we had a good right 
to expect. It is far below the high water-mark of 
his Daughter of Heth, though we think that, in 
some respects, it rises above the level of ‘‘ Macleod 
of Dare. In that novel Mr. Black sought to 
enforce a preconceived lesson by the use of tragic 
catastrophe ; but it was only an anti-climax, and 
was really disastrous to the work. In ‘‘ White 


Wings, if there is no attempt to be tragical, there 


is a consistent purpose; and the unity of the 
story is well sustained. It is the idea of The 
Adventures of a Pheton transferred to the sea; 
and the yacht which so dreamily, yet steadily, 
lides along the shores of the western coast of 
Scotland, alike in calm and gale, is really a glorified 
stage in which Mr. Black's little group of actors 
play their parts, if not with any — — 
ness, calculated to make them memorable, yet with 
grace, with attractiveness, and, in the case of 


After some time they went to live over the banking , «« Denny- mains, with character and humour; 


house in Threadneedle-street. Readers of Mr. Mill's 
autobiography may remember the account there given 


| 
| 


for, though his jokes are sometimes stale and very 
thin, they are at least in keeping with the cha- 


of the introduction of Mr. Grote to the elder Mill racter: and such characters we have ourselves 


by Mr. Ricardo in 1819, u 


* Mrs. Grote. A Sketch. By Lady Eastlake. John Murray. 


— 


a u which Mr. J. S. Mill sometimes met men whose 
remarked, ‘‘ Already a highly instructive man, he 


genuine unaffected 


— — 
— —— — 


. White Wings. A Yachting Romance. By William Black. 
In Three Volumes. Macmillan and Co. 
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good-nature, generosity, complacency, genial spirits, 
and general withdrawal from the artifice of the 
great world, enable them obtrusively to chuckle 
over their own jokes, without a taint of self-con- 
sciousness in quite a privil style, and to amuse, 
as they make friends, of all with whom they come 
into contact. Denny-mains is really in- 
teresting. He is the original of the story, and is 
well worth all the pains that Mr. Black has spent upon 
him. As for the other characters they stand in 
their places, and serve Mr. Black’s p and 
that is about all that can in honesty said of 
them. There is our old friend Titania, who is still 
as full of energy and a kind of indescribable inno- 
cent finesse, as in the days of the Phaton, and 
there is her husband, on whom is laid the burden 
of being shadowy reporter of all the “ revels.” 
Then there is Mary Avon, the heroine, who has 
lost her money through the design or the failure of 
a friend, — who is now busily sketching in 
water-colours, with the idea of becoming an artist, 
apparently altogether impervious to good Denny- 
mains’ many hints of what he should like to be her 
destination. For he has a nephew in the yacht 
with him—a young man very much of the make 
young men are nowadays, whose name is Howard 
Smith; and in his innocence of heart Denny-mains 
has made up his mind that Mary—who greatly 
realises his own ideal—must fall in love with and be 
united to this Mr. Howard Smith, and come as 
mistress of Denny-mains, to be the light of his eyes 
and his comfort also. And this, though he believes 
that Mary is destined as an artist to surpass his 
favourite, Mr. Tom Galbraith, to whom he is never 
tired of referring by way of complimenting her on 
her artistic feeling and power. Then there is Dr. 
Sutherland (in some respects, perhaps, just a shade 
too much a reproduction of Drummond in Madcap 
Violet); and Dr. Sutherland loves Mary Avon, but 
silently and so deeply and truly that he is shy, and 
retreats the more, the more that good and garrulous 
Denny-mains reveals the plan he has fixed in 
his mind for Mary. And though the old man 
is disappointed in the realisation of his plan, 
he can be gloriously generous; and when he dis- 
covers how Mary's feelings really lie, he not only 
surrenders, but glories in at last being the means 
of smoothing the way before her. There is 
real pathos in the situation when Denny-mains, 
with his hand on her head, draws from her the 
exclamation, ‘‘ My father.“ 

In these few hints you have the whole plot 
or sketch of White Wings. Not much to 
build a three-volume novel upon! we can 
fancy we hear the reader exclaim; aud there 
certainly he is right. But Mr. Black should 
be judged, of course, not by what we expect, 
but by what he professes to give us. A three- 
volume novel in the ordinary sense this is not; 
it is, what he calls it, a romance wrapt up in 
a delicate tissue of description and reflection. Mr. 
Black's artistic skill is seen in making much out 
of little, and in imparting something of freshness to 
details in which there is inevitably a good deal of 
sameness. Yet, truth to tell, he is sometimes a 
trifle wearisome. To those who have read his 
novels with care from the first, his more picturesque 
passages are prone to seem reproductions, by no 
means improved, of those that had gone before. 
There is a sense of strain, of conventional colour- 
ing, as if the palette had got exhausted, and 
only some favourite and oft-repeated tints could 
now be produced. We hope we are not 
exaggerating what has been felt by us in 
the careful perusal of this book. We long for a 
strong independent touch; for a breath of “ ruder 
air; for a more bracing atmosphere—notwithstand- 
ing the swish and whistle of the sea, the pitching 
of the yacht, the alternate glow and gloom of these 
West-coast sea-perils, which Mr. Black can describe 
so well. There is a kind of make-believe about the 
whole thing; it seems unreal. We do our best to 
believe in Mary Avon, in Dr. Sutherland, and in 
Mr. Howard Smith, but somehow it is beyond us. 
We feel they are creatures of the fancy, and fit to 
move only in the special environment in which Mr. 
Black has placedthem. Still, the book is pleasant, 
and it is full of quaint touches. Mr. Black knows 
well how to relieve his nature-pictures by subdued 
human interest, and to excite curiosity, if he does 
not also always satisfy it. 


Tent Work in Palestine. (Richard Bentley and Son.) 
It is gratifying to note the signs which present them- 
selves of a widely-extending interest in the work of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund. To meet this, a new 
edition of Lieutenant Claude Conder's record of dis- 
covery and adventure during the survey of 4,700 square 
miles of Palestine has been published in a more port- 
able form, and at a considerably reduced charge. In 
favour of a work which has already so fully secured the 
verdict of public approval, it is unnecessary to say 
much by way of commendation. In the present issue 
Lieut. Conder's most interesting narrative is given un- 
abridged, with seventy-five illustrative engravings by 
Whymper from original sources. In its present form 
it should find its way into thousands of our home circles. 


g« 


SISTER AUGUSTINE.* 


It is possible that those who have read that very 
attractive book relating to Sister Dora may sup- 
pose the present work to be somewhat of a coun- 
terpart of it. Let us say, therefore, at once, that 
any such supposition would be altogether erro- 
neous. Sister Dora was a type of the modern 
English hospital nurse, who had enrolled herself 
into a voluntary Order. Sister Augustine belonged 
to one of the Roman Catholic Orders of Sisters of 
Mercy. She was a heroine of the highest type: 
we say, with the strongest emphasis that can be 
used, that we can imagine no higher. Let us 
briefly tell her story, and the reader, at the end of 
our tale, will say that we have not exaggerated. 


Amalie was Sister Augustine's Christian name, 
and she was born of the family of Von Lasaulx, at 
Coblentz, in 1815. There isa peculiarly sympa- 
thetic account of the family in the biography 
before us, such as is generally to be found—and 
well found—in German biographies. Amalie in 
her youth was sprightly, hoydenish, full of animal 
life. In her exuberant youth she looked upon 
convent life with something like horror, but a dis- 
appointment in love came, and her sympathetic 
feelings could find no outlet but in the attendance 
of the sick through the Order of St. Charles 
Borromeo of Nancy. This Order she joined, with- 
out consulting her parents, in 1840, and ultimately 
took the vow. The regulations of the Order were 
not unreasonable. They are given in this volume, 
and we suppose they are the same to this day. 
But we see the prophecy of Sister Augustine’s 
work in a sentence which she wrote soon 
after she had taken the vows. ‘‘God alone 
knows how excessively hard I find the giving 
up of all personal freedom. How often I have 
to seek help at the large chapel crucifix in 
order to hear from the Saviour’s lips that He is not 
held a prisoner there by the sharp nails, but by 
His infinite love to humanity.” There you see what 
was at the time undoubtedly something not con- 
scious to herself—the Saviour, and not the Church, 
as the rule of her heart and her conduct. One of 
her first duties was to be sent as a dispenser to the 
hospital at Aix-la-Chapelle. Here, her natural 
vigour, strong common-sense and devotion made 
her the life of the institution; yet she herself 
wrote of her utter loneliness, her hard struggles, her 
agonising prayers and tears. Notwithstanding 
what she says, at this and other times, that the 
greatest gift of God’s grace granted to me in this 
life is His having made me a Sister of Charity, we, 
looking back upon her whole life, can say that she 
was mistaken—mistaken all through. Given her 
the impossibility of being a wife and mother, she 
would have been infinitely happier, and she could 
have done better work, in being a member of some 
voluntary order without the strict laws and the 
narrow government to which she had vowed sub- 
mission. Her heart went beyond, and, throughout 
her life, rebelled against the heartless formalism by 
which she was controlled. But this was kept 
under, and, excepting to certain friends, was alto- 
gether unknown. She had, in fact, that most fatal 
of consciences—a Church conscience, which was 
always in conflict with her personal conscierce. 
She was a Catholic, but Christ, and humanity in 
Him, were more than Pope's councils or ultimately 
creeds, 


Sister Augustine lived in that growing time of ours 
—felt more on the Continent than here, because its 
influences were more personal—when the new 
relations of the State tothe Church in Germany 
were under arrangement, and when, afterwards, 
the Encyclical came, and the Ecumenical Council, 
and the vote of Infallibility. Her intellect 
was active and inquiring, her judgment as nearly 
unbiassed as that of one in her position could be, 
and she took sides altogether against the new 
claims. Whenshe was appointed, which she was 
very soon, to be the Superior of St. John’s Hospital 
at Bonn, a position which she occupied almost to 
her death, she became on the most intimate terms 
with many well-known Protestants, Perthes espe- 
cially. To them, as well as to some few in her own 
communion, she expressed her opinions very plainly. | 
Her biographer says :—- 

She loved the deep religious experience which she met 
with in Protestant life and literature (she was especially | 
fond of some of the Protestant Church hymns, which she | 
knew by heart, and which she was in the habit of repeating | 
as prayers during the celebration of the Mass); but the 
vagueness of Protestantism and tte uncertainty of its 
outward form, together with its departure from the history 
and tradition of previous centuries, seemed to her a want 
for which the truest and most upright piety of its individual 
adherents could never atone. She once said, “When I 
speak of liking Protestantism, I do not mean the protesting 
and negative, but rather the positive element which it has.” 
Accordingly, she preferred the old Lutheran form of Pro- 
testantism, with which she has become acquainted through | 
Sister Angustine. Superior of the Sisters of Charity of St 
Johannis Hospital at Bonn. 
German Memorials of Amalie Von Lasaulx. 


and Co. 


Authorised Translation from the | 
C. Kegan Paul | 


friends in Bonn and more especially in Schleswig-Holstein, 
to all others. 

Sister Augustine loved her own Church with all her 
heart, and from her childhood she had ever looked upon it 
with pride. The great and simple doctrines of Catholicism 
were engraven on her soul. Redemption through Christ, 
and the foundation of Christ’s Church, to which He had 
committed His teaching and His Sacraments, and with 
which He had promised to be, even to the end of the world 
—these were to her facts not to be overthrown, and on them 
she built her faith. 


The fact is, and it is one which explains her 
peculiar history, that she saw through all the falsity 
in the forms of her Order. Amongst its members 
she was almost isolated, and, as is said, from a re- 
ligious point of view, had ‘‘ a constant struggle for 
existence.“ She was ina false position without 
knowing it, and she died without knowingit. Her 
work at Bonn extended from 1849 to 1872. It 
was that of superintendent of the nurses and 
of the dispensary. She was not, in any of her 
work, of the usual nun order. She laughed, chatted, 
and told anecdotes ; made herself thoroughly agree- 
able, exciting no little surprise amongst those 
who had the conventional ideas respecting the 
reserve and the sadness of her Order. Her skill 
as an administrator, and a nurse was great, and 
it was in consequence of this that she was sent for 
when the Schleswig War of 1864 broke out. She 
followed the Prussian army to the front, and did 
her heavy work amongst the wounded and the 
dead on the battle-fields. Some of her letters at 
this time were printed in the journals; they are 
utterly painful from the exhibition of pain. She went 
also to Bohemia for hospital work in the Prusso- 
Austrian war. Here she broke down and sowed the 
seeds of fatal disease. But she returned to Bonn; 
threw herself again into work, and especially tried, 
after the declaration of Infallibility, to keep those 
who objected to the new doctrine up to the mark. 
A vivid history of the whole of this movement is given 
in the present volume. By-and-by, however, some- 
body informed against Sister Augustine. It was said 
that she was not orthodox. The Superiors of the 
Society at once came down, and the following scene 
ensued—she was then on her dying-bed :— 


At the end of October the Mistress of the novices from 
Tréves arrived, demanding, in the name of the Lady 
Superior, an explanation of her views with regard to the 
Infallibility, adding that the Lady Superior had not the 
slightest doubt of her having given her adherence to this 
dogma, but that she could not help feeling a little anxious, 
as one of the professors under suspension had preached in 
the hospital for about twenty years, another had celebrated 
Mass there for some years, and the third had been for years 
her confessor. 

In reply to this she answered, calmly and firmly, that she 
felt no anxiety whatever regarding the dogma, as she de- 
cidedly did not believe in it. Even had she not known any 
of the above-named gentlemen, she would have considered 
the doctrine of the Infallibility an error. She had never for 
a moment felt uncertain about it, and now, in the face of 
death, her opinions were more decided than ever. Greatly 
alarmed, the Mistress of the novices proceeded to inquire 
whether or no she believed in the Immaculate Conception of 
the Virgin. “No,” replied Sister Augustine, “ asa dogma 
I do not believe in that either.“ She further asserted that 
she would hold fast to the Catholic faith until death, in 
which she had been born and brought up, to which she had 
faithfully adhered all her life, and which had comforted her 
and supported her under all circumstances ; she would, how- 
ever, never consent to new doctrines being forced upon her. 
The Mistress of the novices then returned to Tréves. 

After having made this confession of her faith she felt 
extremely happy. She afterwards told how forcibly the 
words of the Lord had been recalled to her memory—“ When 
they bring you unto the synagogue and unto magistrates, 
and powers, take ye no thought ine or what thing ye shall 
answer, or what ye shall say; for the Holy Ghost shall 
teach you in the same hour what ye ought to say.” She 
had not taken time for long reflection, but had answered ac- 
cording to wat was uppermost in her heart, and she felt 
that she had answered rightly. She was now satisfied that 
her superiors should have no doubts as to her position with 

rd to the recent changes which had been introduced into 
the Church. She awaited the future and the consequences 
of her open confession without fear. 

Without any previous announcement, the Ladies 
Superior of Nancy and Tréves arrived at the hospital on 


the 7th of November, and abruptly entered the sick-room, 
where sister Augustine, who had just risen, sat breathlecs 


and exhausted. Without any attention being paid to her 
helpless condition, she was peremptorily ordered to give a 
confession of her faith; this she. did calmly as before, re- 
fusing to accept the time offered her for consideration. On 


being told that with such views she could no longer be per- 
mitted to remain in the hospital, she answered, “ If you set 


me out in the street, some one or other will surely pick me 
up.” 

She was then formally deposed, the Lady Superior adding 
“We cannot keep an heretic in the Order.“ The duty of 
announcing throughout the hospital the deposition of the 
beloved“ Mother,” and the nomination of Sister Immanuel, 
Elizabeth von Biegeleben, as Superior, fell on Sister 
Gertrude, who had been for many years Sister Augustine’s 


faithful friend, and it proved almost too much for her; 


weeping, she proclaimed her errand, and the inmates res- 
pondei with tears and sobs. 

The confusion and distress in the hospital were inde- 
scribable ; some wept and mourned, whilst others gave vent 
to their wrath in angry words and harsh remarks against the 
French Superior and her companions. One of the Sisters, 
a hardy peasant girl, observed in the first burst of her grief: 
“They may seta Superior down upon us, but they can 
never give us a Mother.“ The poor people and the 
domestic servants were seen standing about in groups in 
the lobbies, earnestly talking over and discussing the unex- 
pected event, until the appearance of the strange Sisters 
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dispersed them. Sister Augustine was much agitated by 
the heartless, and even violent, manner in which she had 
been treated, without any regard being paid to the severe 
illness un er which she was labouring. And yet she 
grieved more for the Church than for herself; she had an 
example in her own experience of the way the doctrine of 
the Infallibility was being forced on it, and she was con- 
strained to cry with tears, ““O God, what have tbey done 
with Thy Church? 

She lingered some time after this, but persecuted 
from day to day by nuns, bishops, priests, to retract 
her confession. Then, she was refused the sacra- 
ments ; no priest could hear her confession, and she 
was denied Christian burial. She knew that all this 
would come. She went away to Vallendar after 
thirty-two years’ service in her Order. After all,“ 
she said, I am foolish to be so sad. I have got 
Christ, and that is enough.” This was the last 
scene :— 

Dr. Kéchling, who had been sent for, thought her much 
worse. Sister Gertrude said to him, “ If you think there is 
danger, doctor, say so, for the Superior wishes to know the 
truth.” “In that case,“ he replied, turning to Sister 
Augustine, “I must acknowledge that you are threatened 


with ae of the lungs ; in all probability you have only | 


another hour to live.” Somewhat sucprised, Sister Augus- 
tine said, As soon as that?” then, taking both his hands 
in hers, she added joyfully, “Thank you, thank you! How 
glad Iam that I soon shall be with God; He will be a 
milder Judge to me than men have been! 
She had some violent spasm, and remarked to Sister Hed- 
wig, “ Dying is indeed no easy matter!“ 
oth Sisters had knelt down at her bedside, weeping, and 
repeated the commendatory prayers. Sister Augustine 
made the responses in a distinct voice. With perceptible 
joy she prayed the words— 
Lord Jesus I live to Thee, 
Lord Jesus I die to Thee. 
_ then exclaimed several times, wistfully, “Come, Lord 
esus!”’ 


So lived and so died Sister Augustine, faithful 
to her work, faithful to her Lord unto death, and 
therefore—excommunicated. 


THE BASTILLE.* 


THE new volume of M. F. Ravaisson’s Archives de la 
Bastille brings us nearly to the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV., and discloses a mournful sight, the inevit- 
able results of a system of despotism ruthlessly carried 
on. Theonly difference between the contents of this 
livraison and those of the previous ones, is that the 
— * * assumes a more distinctly annoying and 
childish character; it is what our neighbours would 
call tracassi?re in the extreme; that is to say, it comes 
down with all the rigours of the law upon petty offences 
which, now-a-days, would be deemed sufficiently punished 
by a small fine, or, at the utmost, twenty-four hours’ 
imprisonment. 

France,“ says M. Ravaisson, seems to have grown 
old along with Louis XIV.; the misfortunes of war 
have exhausted all the active forces of the nation ; com- 
plete rest is the great desiderutum; people pretending 
to be religious strive to win heaven as cheaply as they 
can, whilst libertines do their best to deserve hell very 


quickly. The terrors of approaching death make the | 


king more meddlesome than he ever was before; he 
insists upon busying himself about trumpery acts of 
misdemeanour which he formerly used to abandon to 
the justice of the law courts. The Bastille has become 
a kind of appendage to Bicttre and to la Salpétriére, 
because his infirmities, embittered by the advice of his 
confessor, have led the awe-stricken penitent to regard 
as abominable in others the sins which he himself com- 
mitted in happier times. No political agitation what- 
ever; the 3 

ment and the subjects are attac by an immense 
ennui; yet Versailles is still considered as the lion's den, 
foreigners contemplate it half with admiration, half 
with fear, and the Bastille has lost nothing of the 
salutary terror which it was wont to inspire.” 

This quotation from M. Ravaisson’s preface gives an 
idea of the impressions produced by this eleventh 
volume of his interesting work. We shall now enume- 
rate briefly some of the topics i: contains. The 
Huguenots, of course, still give plenty of occupation to 
the spies and police agents of his most Christian 
majesty; for the insurrection of the Camisards in the 
South of France has revived the hopes of the persecuted 
religionists now in the metropolis, and we hear of 
meetings held within almost a stone’s-throw of the 


Bastille, where three or four hundred = join for the 


purpose of encouraging one another in their faith and 


in the detestation of Jesuitism. Knowing, as we do, the | 


religious history of Frgmce during the seventeenth 


century, we cannot feel very much surprised at hearing 


that a Protestant of the name of Martin called 
Louis XIV. a “ rotten carcase,” and said that he set no 
more value upon Louis or upon the Pope than if they 
were the old pieces of carrion heaped up at Montfaucon. 
Such outbursts of revolutionary language sounded, we 
doubt not, as des choses trés exéecrables to MM. d’Argen- 
son und de Pontchartrain; but were they not perfectiy 
justifiable F 

Next to the Protestants we have the Jansenists. It was 
not very likely that under the ecclesiastical rule of 
Father La Chaise, the King’s confessor, notorious as a 
Jesuit and an ambitious priest, the disciples of Port 
Royal would be left to propagate freely the doctrines of 
Arnauld, Nicole, and Bt. Cyrar; the scapegoat in this 
volume is a learned Benedictine, Don Thierry de Viaixnes. 
whose only fault, as stated by M. d’Argenson himself. 
consists in his obstinacy, and in the want of submission 
he shows to the decisions of the Church. It is truly 
abominable that a virtuous, learned, and high-minded 


* Archives de la Bastille; Documents inédits recueillia et 
publiés par Francois Ravaisson (Régne de Louis XII. (1703-1710), 
Jvo. Vol. XI. Paris: Pedone-Lauriel. 


' clergyman should be condemned to durance vile because | 


he cannot discover in the writings of Jansenius the 
famous five propositions which the Pope had decreed 
to be heretical; but such are the consequences to which 
despotism is necessarily driven, and — dl Saint 
Simon's Memoirs, that Louis XIV. decidedly preferred 
atheists to either Jansenists or Protestants, because 
unbelief was not an act of opposition, whereas both the 
Huguenots and the Port-Royalists assumed the right 
of deciding for themselves on religious matters, instead 
of conforming to the views of their lord and master. 
Together with Don Thierry de Viaixnes, we find four 
Feld ego locked up in the Bastille as holding 
heterodox views, amongst whom was the publisher, 
| Willaert, who had made a tolerably large fortune by 
selling Jansenist works. 


We mentioned just now the name of Saint Simon; the 
“ Archives de la Bastille” contain a large number of 
passages which illustrate the memoirs of our celebrated 
writer; but we must also note a series of documents 
forming an interesting commentary on Molitre’s play, 
“Les Facheux.” The gentilshommes who frequented the 
Court of Versailles, often rather short of money in con- 
sequence, either of their profligate habits, or of the 
expenses which their rank in society entailed, were in 
the habit of sheltering under their protection indi- 
viduals anxious to take out a patent for some new dis- 
covery or invention. A few of these patentees really 


them were either maniacs or adventurers, and, as a 
matter of course, the nobleman who had managed, with- 


their behalf the right of monopoly they solicited, 
received a large share in the profits of the enterprise, 
besides being, in many cases, paid beforehand for the 
trouble he was supposed to take. Now, in Moliére’s 
comedy we find one of these schemers proposing a plan 
the result of which would infallibly be to enrich the 
King's exchequer. The satire is excellent, and if it was 
correct in the days of the financier Foucquet, it told 
with still greater accuracy forty yeais later. Only, in 
1702, the Paris police would not have allowed the public 
representation of a play containing allusions to what 
had become a crying scandal. 

Time will not allow us to enumerate all the topics of 
importance discussed in M. Ravaisson’s new volume, but 
we must not forget, at any rate, the documents referring 
to Avedick, patriarch of the Armenians at Constan- 
tinople, and supposed by some critics to have been “ the 
Man with the Iron Mask.“ These papers extend over 
seventy pages of small type, and are illustrated with 
excellent notes. They touch upon a point in the forei 
relations of France which has not yet been sufficiently 
studied, and form an interesting chapter in the ante- 
cedents of the Eastern Question. 


LITERARY FRIVOLITIES.* 


great looseness of arrangement. 
inclined to yield themselves to mere whims and fancies— 
in short, to ride their hobbies to death. Mr. Dobson 
has avoided this fault, and his book is really an ad- 
mirable specimen of good selection and arrangement. 
In a few cases, omission, we think, might have been to 
the advantage of the work—for it is easy to pass into 
mere tritling ; but that is very much a matter of taste or 
opinion. He has given hostages to time, if not to for- 
tune, at any rate; and these childrenof his guardian. 
ship have been carefully and assiduously gathered 
through a long course of years. Such a book cannot 
really be well done to order, however expert may be the 
compiler. The common-place book, assiduously at- 
tended to, is the only true process of preparation. This 


ole of France is 7! both the Govern- | will be easily understood, when we merely name the 
ed 


contents. These are “ Alliteration,” “ Lipograms,” 
“ Alphabetic Curiosities,” “ Bouts Rimés,” “ Macaro.- 
nies,” “Chronograms,” Echo Verses,” Jesuitical 
Verse.” “ Monosyllabic Verse,” “ Nonsense Verse,” 
“Centones or Mosaics,” “ Anagrams,” “The Palin- 
drome,” “ Literary Misfortunes,” “ Figurative or Shaped 
Poems,” and“ Prose Poems.” The most cursory reader 
will discover from this what a repository of fun, in- 
struction, and curious comparison and contrast is 
here. You cannot dip into the book at any point, 
but you meet with quaint and humorous matter, 
snatches of true wit, or delicate bits of waggery and 


even broad jokes. Plenteous are the illustrations of 
|“ Apt alliteration’s artful aid,” and the lipogram has 
certainly full justice done toit. The lipogram is a poem 
or song from which certain letters or words arecarefully 
excluded, and curious instances are found in Spenser 
and other early poets. The earlier Italian poets in this 
respect were yery ingenious. Cardinal Bembo wrote 
some, we remember, and even Cavalcanti condescended 
to it, and some of these might well have been given. 
The lipogram led to all sorts of vagaries, one of which 
Mr. Dobson thus takes note of :— 


Akin to this lipogrammatic trifling was the fashion of 
making all the lines of a piece of poetry begin or end 
with the same letter. Under Alliteration, reference has 
-alrealy been made to the set of sonnets written by Lord 
North, each of which began with a successive letter of the 
alphabet. Of the kind which makes each line end with the 
same letter is The Moral Proverbs of Christine, of Pisa,” 
one of our earliest printed English works, having been 
translated into English by Earl Rivers, brother of the Lady 
Grey who married Edward IV. This work must have been 
one of considerable labour, but as these literary eccen- 
tricities were looked upon with much favour in those times, 
no doubt the noble author had his reward. The poem con- 
cludes with :— 

“Of these sayings Christine was the authoresse, 
Which in making had such intelligence 
That thereof she was mirrour and mistresse ; 


Literary Frivolities, Fancies, Folles, and Frol'cs. By 
William T. Dobson. Chatto and Windus. 


deserved encouragement, but a great proportion of 


out the slightest inconvenience to himself, to obtain on 


LITERARY collections of the kind we have here are 
very apt to fail from taking too wide a range and from 
The compilers are too 


Her works testifie the experience. 

In French language was written th's sentence; 
And thus Englished, does it rehearse— 
Antoin Woodvylle, Earl of Ryverse.”’ 


Chronograms and echo verses, anagrams, cen- 
tones, and monosyllabic verses are equally well at- 
tended to; and we have been particularly amused and 
pleased with the little chapter on Macaronics. There 
are some passages in the published letters of Thomas de 
Quincey on this — which might have been referred 
to. He was bim a writer of Macaronic verse; but 
his specimens have not yet been published. Most 
os are some of the specimens given, as well as 
the little bits of biographic references which accompany 
them. This may be read with interest 


Wendell Holmes, in the “Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table,” gives a macaronic poem, which is thus introduced :— 
“Your talking Latin reminds me of an odd trick of one 
of my old tutors. He read so much of that language that his 
English half turned into it. He got caught in town, one 
hot summer, in pretty close quarters, and wrote, or began to 
write, a series of city pastorala BHelogues, he called them, 
and meant to have published them by subscription. I re- 
member some of his verses, if you want to hear them 
The old man had a great deal to say about wstivation, as 
he called it, in opposition, as one might say, to hibernation. 
Intra-mural wstivation, or town-life in summer, he would 
say, is a peculiar form of suspended existence, or semi- 
asphyxia. One wakes up from it about the — — of 
the last week of September. This is what I remember of his 
poem — 
MSTIVATION. 

In sandent ire the solar splendor flames; 

The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames ; 

His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes, 

And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 


How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
Dorm on the herb with none to supervise, 

Carp the suave berries from the crescent vine, 
And bibe the flow from longicaudate kine ! 


To me, alas! no verduous visions come, 
Save yon exiguous pool’s conferva-scum, 
No concave vast repeats the tender hue 
That laves my milk-jug with celestial blue. 


Me wretched! let me curr to quercine shades |! 
Effund your albid hausts, erous maids ! 
Ob, might I vole to some umbrageous clump— 
Depart—be off—excede—evade—erump ! 


From what we have said the attractiveness of Mr. 
Dobson's book must be apparent. It is a most fitting 


—— — — — — - 


Cuntsruas and New Year's books continue to mul. 
tiply, more so, perhaps, than in any preceding year. A 
large number have been already noticed in our columns. 
Of those that remain we can only point out a few dis. 
tinguishing features. 

he prettiest that now lies before us is Miss Alcott's 
Little Women, which has long been widely known and 


read in a cheap form on both sides the Atlantic. It now 


comes before us in a new and 


— — — ee = 


ay dress under the 
auspices of Mr. David Bogue (St. Martin’s-place), who 
tempts the public at this bosk-givine season with an 
elegant quarto volume on toned paper and a wealth of 
wood engravings—there being not less than 200 within the 
compass of some 600 , witha striking portrait of the 
author from a recent — h to lead off with. They 
are all designed by Mr. Frank T. Merrill, an American 
artist, who gives in one group the “ Little Women.“ 
otherwise Miss Alcott’s four sisters, in times gone by. 
Then we have a pretty sketch of the home of the 
March family. the scene of their pranks and frolics. 
with full-page pene and pretty vignettes and tail. 
pieces. All who have read about“ Meg.“ Jo,” “ Berth,” 
and Amy will be glad to see them in this bright hol. 
day costume, in a volume which cannot fail to meet 
with general acceptance. 

From Messrs. Macmillan and Co. we have received A 
Christmas Child. Those who have read Mrs. Moles- 
worth's charming Christmas stories, Carrots” and 
The Cuckoo Clock” will be prepared to give this 
“Sketch of a Boy Life” a hearty welcome, albeit some- 
what more sad and pathetic. It abounds in tender and 
discriminative sages, and the young will follow with 
interest the 2 of the character of Ted and his 
sister Narcissa, their games and studies. The illustra. 
tions by Walter Crane are admirable and graceful.—- 
Lady Recher. who so successfully caters for young peo- 

le, this season produces The White Rat; and some othe - 

tories (Macmillan) adapted for little children, and 1s 
aided by the ingenious desi of W. J. Hennessy. On 
the whole we prefer the Zulu anecdotes, though “ Kaspar 
the Bear will probably more captivate the juvenile 
reader. 

The Religious Tract Society have not yet exhausted 
their stream of Christmas books. Before the Dawn, by 
Emma Leslie, is one of those stories of the pre- 
Reformation period in which this writer excels. The 
scene is laid in Bohemia, and the tale illustrates 
the noble efforts of the sturdy anti-Romanists of 
that period to purify the Church of its grow. 
ing corruptions. It is a well-written story, and is 
calculated to —— young P x's In The Golden 
Grasshopper we have a revis ition of the late W. 
H. G. Kingston's pleasant sketches of Sir Thomas Gres. 
ham, the founder of the Royal Exchange, with which 
are interwoven many interesting historical facts. My Ow» 
Picture Book is a collection of some 150 full-page engray - 
ings, in large quarto size, by well-knownartists—many of 
them admirable designs. It is a capital gift-book for 
the youngof either sex. Underthetitleof Friendly Greet. 
inga the Society is sending forth periodically a series of 
“illustrative readings for the people.“ each issue con- 
taining a number of effective engravings and p'easantly 
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written short papers on very varied themes. Twenty-six | 


of these are collated im a volume which is embellished 
with attractively designed chromo texts and full- page 
quarto engravings by accomplished artists. The value 
of the work is far in excess of the moderate c made 
for it. From the same society we have Widow Clarke's 
Home, pointing to the influences which converted the 
abode of a thriftless wife and drunken husband into an 
example of “what cleanliness and order can do to 
— — poverty, soothe adversity, and promote comfort 

happiness.” Heart Lessons supplies some practical 
aids to philanthropic ladies in the conduct of mothers’ 
meetings. Many such will gladly avail themselves of 
the forms of prayer, outlines addresses, and ex- 
cellent suggestions which Mrs. Olayton has brought 
together in this volume. Penrfold is an impressive 
story written by Ruth Glyn, with a view to enlist- 
ing enlarged sympathy in the work of the Flower 
Mission. The annual volumes, aandsomely bound, 
of the Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home con- 
tain a mine cf miscellaneous ing—some 800 
pages of tales, biographical notices, natural history 

, and all kinds of information about men and 
things, put into an attractive form. The Rev. T. 8. 
Mill 's tale, Nine-tenths of the Law,“ and Jules 
Verne's amusingly-written Troubles of a Chinaman,” 
may be singled out for special mention. To the ordinary 
woodcuts are added in each volume a number of coloured 
illustrations. In the Sunday at Home the matter is 
mostly of a graver character. There are religious 
stories by well-known authors; and under the h ing, 
“The Pulpit, Ancient and Modern,” and “The Pulpit 
in the Family,” there is much that will profit the reader. 
The Letters to my Children from the Holy Land,” and 
the bi hical sketches of Dr. Mullens, Robert Raikes, 
Dr. Raleigh, Alfred Saker, Sister Dora, and others, are 
admirably done. Both of these serials offer a most 
attractive bill of fare for the ensuing year. 


We now come to a volume of considerable magnitude 
which may be classed with books of the season, seeing 
that it is of a kind that os people of larger growth 
will prize as a gift-book. e refer to A Library of 
Religious Poetry (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.), a 
collection of the poems of all ages and tongues, with 
biographical and li: notes. It is not only a very 
comprehensive compilation (about a thousand pages of 
matter in double column), but is admirably arranged, 
catholic in aim, and very great labour has evident ly 
boen bestowed by the editors, Dr. Schaff and Mr. Arthur 
Gilman in perfecting this volume of referenee. They 
have not,“ the preface tells us, “ relied upon their 
general acquaintanee with the subject, but have made 
extensive studies throughout the entire e of the 
literature,” and they have received the assistance of 
special students and persons of cultivated taste. Many 
living authors and publishers possessing copyrights 
have also liberally helped the editors. Useful features 
of the compilation are an index of the authors quoted, 
and an index of first lines, and the poems are admirably 
grouped according to their subjects. 

Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin have added to 
their array of seasonable books the yearly volumes of 
Caseell’s Family Magasine and the Quiver in gay, 
almost gorgeous binding. It is not quite easy to say 
aught that is new of such well-known serials, their 
varied contenta and profuse illustrations. In the first- 
named are stories such as “Horace McLean” and 
Hidden Gold,” and papers of endless variety abounding 
in useful information by a number of well-known 
writers, whose names are given. Even musical com- 
posers are enlisted in the service of the magazine, 
which during the issues of 1881 will have pa 
home cookery, chit-chat on dress, and will gather u 
what is most useful to the family circle. The Quiver, whic 
is more especially suited for Sunday reading, and has 
also tales of a mildly-exciting character, claim for 
contributors a host of divines, among whom we need 
only mention the Bishops of Gloucester and Bristol, 
Rochester and Derry, Dr. Allon, and the Revs. Gordon 
Calthrop, C. J. Elliott, J. W. Gedge, Daniel Moore, &., 
and such well-known ladies as Sarah Tytler and Isa 
Craig-Knox. From the same firm we have The Half- 
Sisters, and In Duty Bound, both by the author of 
“ Deepdale Vicarage.” They are ordinary stories, 
with a good purpose and tendency. In the pathetic 
little story, Roses from Thorns, Mra. A. H. Martin 


indicates some of the rewards to be secured by those 
who, by neighbourly attentions and kin acts 
which cost little, strive to add to the sum of human 


happiness. Clever Frank (whose cleverness, by the way, 
being unregulated by principle, led him into sore 
trouble) gives the name to a collection of short stories 
conveying useful lessons to boys of various disposi- 
tions. Last, but not least, we must say a word 
or two on the useful productions of Phillis Brown ”’ 
that lie before us.“ A Year's Cookery is not exactly 
new, and when we mention that it has reached a seventh 
thousand it is bardly needful to add more, except that 
it contains a bill of fare for every day in the year, with 
practical directions as to the purchase and preparation 
of food. For inexperienced housekeepers this compact 
five shilling volume is likely to be a great help. What 
Girls Can Do is the present Christmas gift-book of the 
same author to mothers and daughters. Here Phillis 


re on | 


Brown ” offers herself asa friendly guide to clever girls, 


to those who are not clever, and to such as are a little 
prone to indolence and frivolity. 
instructions as to household management and the treat- 


There are sensible | 


ment of servants, and suggestions as to needlework and 


millinery, the home teaching of young children, and the 
nursing of invalids. Then there are hints relative to 
innocent and profitable pleasures, and to such young 
women as have to gain a livelihood forthemselves. All 


this advice, which is evidently the result of much obser- 


vation and experience, is given in an unaffected style. 
and is marked throughout by much good sence. The 
book is neatly got up, and is well suited for presentation 
to those whom it concerns, 


Messrs. Isbister and Co. have brought out the yearly | would be consistent with this location that the “Sacred 


editions of Good Words and The Sunday Magazine— 
portly volumes of varied reading, which will pleasantly 
and profitably wile away many a vacant half-hour. Con- 
spicuous in the first is Mr. Thos. Hardy's novel, The 

rumpet Major,” and “ Sarah de Berenger,” a tale by 
Jean Ingelow. Mr. Hardy is scarcely at his best, at 
least, his story is hardly suited to these es, and on 
the whole we prefer the lady novelist. But the editor, 
Dr. Donald McLeod, is not dependent on stories, but 
furnishes endless information which it would take too 
much space to characterise, and is well supported by 
well-known artists. In the Sunday Maguzine, which is 
very carefully edited, will be found half-a-dozen serial 
stories, Biblical papers by the Dean of Chester, Dr. 
Stoughton, the Bishop of Rochester, Dr. Macduff, and 
Dr. Macmillan, and much useful information from the 
pens of the Rev. J. G. Wood, Professor Blaikie, Mrs. 
Craik, Hesba Stretton, thé author of “John Halifax, 
Gentleman,” Professor Simon, and other well-known 
writers. Some of the illustrations are very effective. 
In both of these volumes will be found a fund of useful 
and entertaining reading. We observe, also, that next 
year the authors of “Jessica’s First Prayer,“ and In 
the Shadow of God,” are to contribute stories, and that 
Dr. Angus will give a series of papers on the new 
version of the New Testament, which will, no doubt, 
be highly interesting. 

Amongst the Christmas books published by Messrs. 
Shaw and Co., Paternoster-row, are On the Doorstep, by 
Mr. Stanley Leathes, a simple and illustrated story of 
poor cuildren living in a London court, and Wilfred, a 
tale of some interest by A. T. Winthrop, “ with a happy 
ending.” Earl Hubert’s Daughter is a well-written story 
of the thirteenth century, which mainly gathers around 
the family of Hubert de Burgh, the great justiciary, and 
gives a vivid picture of the potent barons of that period. 
Those who have read “The Spanish Brothers” will 
welcome two other contributions from the same facile 
pen in a new form. In the Desert and Inthe City have 
a historical basis. Both describe with great vividness 
some of the tragic and pathetic scenes of religious per- 
secution that occurred in France before the Great Re- 
volution. The story of the pastors of the desert, and 
their self-sacrificing devotion to their religious faith, 
deserves to be well known by young people. Yotty 
Osborn, the author of “ Pickles,” has brought out Jack ; 
a Chapter in a Boy's Life, which is a lively story with a 
good moral. In the Sunlight and out of it, by Catherine 
Shaw, is the diary of a girl of fifteen for one year, 
written in a natural style and of good tendency. 

We have also to mention a few more books for the 
young published by Messrs. Nisbet and Co., Berners- 
street. In The Lonely Isle Mr. Ballantyne tells the re- 
markable story of the colonising of Pitcairn Island sub- 
sequent to the mutiny of the Bounty,” its object bein 
“to show the remarkable manner in which it —. 
God, in connection with this event, to bring light out 
of darkness, good out of evil, by means of the Bible 
without note, comment, or preacher.” The clever author 
too modestly states that the merest spider-web of 
fiction has been employed to bind together” the true 
facts of the case; but he has given form and colour to 
romantic incidents in a neat volume which will charm 
the young. Messrs. Nisbet have added to their list of 
attractive little shilling volumes constituting the “ En- 
tertaining Library for Young People,” A Violet in the 
Shade, Light on the Lily, and A Rose without Thorns, by 
Mrs. Marshall; Dolly's Charge, by Beatrice Marshall; 
Our Laddie, by Lizzie 4 * omlinson; and Ursula, a 
story of the Bohemian Reformation, by M. L. Bekenn. 
The same publishers have a new edition of Songs of 
Rest, a small and beautiful edition of religious poems, 
compiled chiefly for the use of the afflicted. 


— 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


The Temple or the Tomb. (R. Bentley and Son.) 
Lieut.-Colonel Warren, formerly in charge of the ex- 
plorations at Jerusalem, and who was then largely 
occupied in subterrarean measurements in connection 
with the Temple area, is known to differ from students 
of eminence, as to the positions which ehould be 
assigned to the Holy Sepulchre and Herod's Temple. 
As to the Sepulchre, it suffices to say that he vindicates 
the traditional ition, of which the accuracy is chal- 
lenged, marshalling for this purpose an array of testi- 
mony which he thinks abundantly establishes its 
authenticity. He inclines to the opinion that the Holy 
Sepulchre was a single tomb lying ina recess parallel to 
the side of the chamber, and not perpendicular to it as 
the kokim are. “The ground,” he says, “rises gently 
to the north-west from the wall of the city; it would be 
necessary, therefore, to cut it down for some yards to 
the front of the wall. The stones from this cutting 
would serve for the wall of the city. The levelled space 
would serve for the garden about Golgotha, an isolated 
knoll of hard rock; and the scarp of the quarry would 
be used for the tombs of the wealthy. With this con- 
figuration of the ground in view the account of 
Eusebius can readily be understood.” A somewhat 
fiercer battle is waged between Colonel Warren and Dr. 
Fergusson, author of the articleon Jerusalem in Smith's 
Bible Dictionary,” as to the true site of the Temple. 
He thus graphically lays out the substratum of 


Rock” under the dome should be that which the 
Talmudists resent as “projecting three finger- 
breadths from the floor of the Holy of Holies, covering 
a cavity which was das the mouth of an abyss, 
reverenced as the centre and foundation of tLe world, 
and having the ineffable name of God inscribed on it.” 
Those who would fairly weigh the arguments on the 
subject should make themselves masters of the contents 
of this new volume from the pen of Colonel Warren. 


The Family Cirele Picture Book. (James Clarke and 
Co.) This handsome volume, with its profusion of 
illustrations, offers attractions not often met with in 
books prepared for the amusement of juveniles. In 
many cases the collection of engravings includes, in 
considerable proportion, landscapes, historical scenes, 
and representations of natural history specimens, which 
require accompanying explanations in order to evoke any 
great amount of interest on the part of the young be- 
holders. The editorof this work has, with great success, 
steered clear of this difficulty by pressing into his service 
only objects familiar to childh while the comicalities, 
in which the cats, dogs, &c., are called upon to figure, 
will, without any explanatory aid, readily elicit peals of 
merry laughter, which will only the better prepare for 
the additional drolleries suggested by the poetical and 
prose sketches. Heads of families who seek a fund of 
merriment for their young folks, should possess them- 
selves of this work—the beau ideal of a juvenile comic 
album. 

Suggestive Thoughts on Religious Subjects. (Charles 
Grifin and Co.) Mr. Henry Southgate, author of 
“Many Thoughts of Many Minds,” has compiled for 
the use of the clergy and others a “ Dictionary of Quo- 
tations and Selected Passages from the best writers, 
ancient and modern,” so classified as to subjects, as to 
render possible an alphabetical arrangement. The 
topics treated are of a very varied character, touching 
upon well-nigh ao | aspect of Christian experience, 
and the selections have been made ina very catholic 
spirit, with comparatively little regard to the denomi- 
national label of the writer. Nearly every age of the 
Christian Church has been placed under contribution, 
and in this close contrast with the best thoughts of 
other times, the nineteenth century has certainly no 
need to blush for its representatives. Upon contro- 
verted questions, such as Total Abstinence and the con- 
nection between Church and State, we have extracts 
setting forth divergent views. Many a busy Christian 
teacher will be thankful to Mr. Southgate for the well- 
directed labour which has resulted in the unearthi 
from their surroundings of so many rich gems o 
thought ; while many outside the ministerial circle will 
obtain stimulus, encouragement, consolation, and 
counsel, within the es of this handsome volume, the 
get-up of which renders it in — way adapted for in- 
clusion among the most acceptable gift-books of the 


season. 
The Expositor. (Hodder and Stoughton.) In giving 
to the public the twelfth comple volume of this 


ably-conducted periodical, the editor, Rev. S. Cox, inti- 
mates that the time has arrived for closing the first 
series, for the purpose of affording opportunities 
for a complete index to the papers already pub- 
lished, and for a new accession of subscribers. 
He has accordingly so that (with one 
exception, in which his hopes have been unavoid- 
ably disappointed, owing to a pressure of other engage- 
ments on the Dean of Peterborough, which has pre- 
vented him proceeding with his commen on Eccles- 
iastes) the whole of the serial papers which have been 
in progress are brought to a conclusion with the present 
issue. For the second series he announces two ad- 
ditional contributors, Mr. R. H. Hutton, editor of the 
Spectator, whom he distinguishes as “ one of the first 
of living Biblical critics,” and the Rev. Henry Wace, one 
of the Boyle and Bampton lecturers. For the second 
series, which will commence with the new year, Mr. Cox 
has secured promises of serial contributions from Dr. 
George Matheson on “The Historical Christ of St. 
Paul,” Professor Robertson Smith on “ Christ and the 
Angels,” and Professor Plumptre on the “ Assyrian and 
the Babylonian Writingsas they bear on the Old Testa- 
ment.” The editor points with justifiable pride to the 
high estimation in which the magazine is held, both in 
this country and abroad, among various sections of the 
Christian Church, and promises that the same aims will 
be steadily pursued, so to expound and illustrate the 
Holy Scriptures as to render them intelligible and at- 
tractive to men of ordi ability and culture, and 
so to grapple with current forms of scepticism and un- 
belief as to furnish the doubtful and hesitating with 
solid and reasonable grounds for holding fast the truths 
most commonly and most surely believed by the Holy 
Catholic Church throughout the world.” There are, 
doubtless, many among our readers who will gladly 
avail themselves of the opportunity which the present 
juncture presents for access to such a fertilising river 
of Biblical thought. 

A Dictionary of Christian Antiquities. (John Murray.) 
We have already drawn attention to the well-advised 
arrangement by which the admirable Biblical diction- 


aries of Dr. William Smith, unequalled as they are in 
_ fulness and accuracy of information, are placed, in un. 


his argument: “If we place three round shot close 


together we have a rough model of Jerusalem 


in the time of Solomon, the shot to the north-west | 
being Mount Zion, that to the east Moriah, and that to 
| Antiquities of the Christian Church,” to the merits of 


the south-west the remainder of Jerusalem.” Zion was 


the hill on which the ark of God was placed during the 


early part of King David's reign, Mount Moriah being 
at that time “beyond Jerusalem, and the private pro- 
perty of a sheikh or chieftain of the Jebusites.” One 
of the great acts of Solomon's reign was thut of joining 
Moriah to, and making it part of. the Holy City. The 
location of Herod's Temple was, he concludes, on the 


platform of the existing “ Dome of the Rock,” and it 


abridged form, within the reach of numbers who could 
not so conveniently at one time spare the amount re- 
quisite for the purchase of these of necessity costly 
volumes. The issue for the present month completes 
the publication of “The History, Institutions, and 


which we have already borne repeated testimony. Per- 
haps at no former period in history has the necessity 
for trustworthy information upon such matters 
been so generally recognised by those who would 
take an intelligent part in the discussion of passing 
events. A fashion has set in for a revival of ecclesias- 
tical ceremonies, habiliments, and customs which have 
been for centuries discarded, and for accurately gauging 
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the character of these changes, it is necessary to know 
something of the origin and history of such develop- 
ments. This information has been very ably supplied 
by a staff of talented contributors under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. William Smith and Archdeacon 
Cheetham, the explanation being assisted by copious 
wood engravings. We trust the success secured by 
this venture will encourage the publisher to render 
other works of a similar class equally accessible. 

The Ministers’ Diary for 1881 (Hodder and Stough- 
ton) is an admirably arra vade mecum, the merits 
of which will be appreciated by ministers of various de- 


nominations. The ruled pages of excellent writing paper 


include, besides a diary, forms for lists of communi- 
cants, inquirers, candidates for communion, church 
workers, sick persons to be visited, and records of bap- 
tisms, a funerals, sermons, and addresses, 
Bible-class roll, together with general and special 
memoranda. It is produced in two qualities of binding, 
at 2s. and 3s. 

The Familiar Quotations Series of Books.—Messrs. 
Whittaker and Co., who have recently issued a series of 
shilling manuals as aids to writers and readers, have 
now produced them in a form which is likely to render 
them more acceptable. In two volumes we E six of 
these manuals combined, vari- coloured edges being em- 
ployed to fucilitate reference. One of these collections 
includes English, French, and Latin Quotations; the 
other “A Dictionary of Daily Blunders,” “Synonyms 
of 38,000 words,” and a selection from Lempriére’s 
Classical Dictionary.—As additions to the shilling 
series we have a republication of the imitations of 
contemporary poets and prose-writers which, early in 
the present century, became so popular under the title 
of “ Rejected Addresses,” and — Cottin's very 
popular story Elizabeth, or the Exiles of Siberia.“ 

hristian Evidence Lectures. Hodder and Stough- 
ton.) The Christian Evidence Society, which has now 
had an existence for ten years, was—as Bishop Ellicott 
states in an explanatory paper appended to a cheap 
edition of the lectures delivered under its auspices, now 
in course of publication—estublished for the purpose of 
combatting modern forms of scepticism, “ meeting argu- 
ment with argument, and supplying the many that are 
now fluctuating between beliet and no belief with suber 
answers and valid argument drawn forth anew from the 
great treasury of Christian evidences.”” The lecturers 
belong to various sections of the Christian Church, and 
one pleasing feature which characterises their utter- 
ances is an apparent desire to understand the objections 
which are from various quarters directed against Chris- 
tianity, to credit those who urge them with, an honest 
wish to arrive at the truth on matters which concern 
their highest welfare, and then to offer such explana- 
tions and arguments as might be reasonably expected to 
weigh with persons of intelligence and candour. The 
five handy volumes now issued contain lectures of the 
sessions 1870-4, and are respectively entitled. Modern 
Scepticism,” “ Faith and Free Thought,” “ Credentials 
of Christianity,” “Popular Objections to Revealed 
Truth,” and “Striving for the Faith.” We should in 
vain look in any other works of similar dimensions for 
such an array of well-considered utterances adapted to 
the present-day aspect of this controversy. 

Treasure Book of Consolation. (Marshall, Japp and 
Co.) Daily experience brimgs home to individual minds 
the truth of the general declaration that “man is born 
to sorrow,” and although there are times when, in the 
poignancy of a fresh bereavement, silent sympathy is 
more grateful than any form of condolence, there are 
also times when the mind of the mourner is peculiarly 
open to the influence of reflections which should serve 
to mitigate the grief and indicate the lesson which, in 
the path of spiritual improvement, the particular dis- 

ensation of — is best fitted to convey. The 

v. Benjamin Orme, M. A., has, with excellent judg- 
ment and in a spirit of true sympathy, brought together 
some choice utterances of many gifted writers, on the 
necessity, uses and fruits of affliction, classified accord- 
ing as reference is made to the loss of children or other 
relatives, the loss of friends, or the loss of fortune, sor- 
row for sin, or grief connected with the infirmities of age, 
and pointing to the sources of consolation to be found 
in the study of the Bible, in prayer, and in the per- 
formance of ordinary duties. The collection is appro- 
priately concluded with some choice meditations onthe 
nature of death and the delight of heaven. The editor 
has ably performed his labour of love, and has, in this 
volume, opened a fountain of thought from which 
refreshing streams should go forth to console, to 
strengthen, and to nerve for fresh effort many grief- 
stricken mourners. 


Scorrisa Duisestastisument Assocration.—The fol. 
lowing resolutions have been adopted by the Committee of 
the Scottish Disestablishment Association :—‘‘ 1. That they 
congratulate the country on the great Liberal victory that 
has been gained in Scotland in the face of strenuous op- 
position by most part of the clergy of the Established 


Church working along with the Conservative party, and 


amid continual representations by both that Disestablish- 
ment was the chief issue of the election for Scottish con- 
stituencies. 2. 


attitude towards Disestablishment of Lord Hartington in 
1877, and in particular to Mr. Gladstone for his denial 
that he had given any pledge, express or virtual, that the 
leaders of the Liberal party will not touch the question of 
Disestablishment during the present Parliament, and for 
his declaration that all that is needed is a distinct and in- 
telligible answer by Scotland to Lord Hartington’s ques- 
tion. 3. That the political crisis being past, the Church 
question has again come to the front as the main question 
of domestic politics for Scotland, with the advantage that 
since 1874 no solution of it other than Disestablishwent has 
heen seriously proposed, and that, therefore, the whole sub- 
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That they record their thanks to the 
leaders of the Liberal perty for their adherence to the 


' 


ject should be now earnestly pressed upon the consideration | 


of the country, the Legislature, and the Government.“ 


COUNCIL. 

Our American contemporaries publish a number of 
“ postal-card opinions,” together with more lengthy 
communications, in relation to the recent triennial 
meeting of the Congregational Council at St. Louis. 
In the view of the Rev. Dr. Fiske this assembly “ will 
result decidedly in unifying our denomination, in main- 
taining soundness of doctrine and discipline, promoting 
harmony, and increasing confidence in the value of our 
Triennial National Councils.” The Rev. Dr. Spalding 
thinks that “to some it must have revealed better than 
could any book or treatise the metes and bounds of our 
polity. To others it has shown such new conditions and 
circumstances as must inevitably lead to a new adjust- 
ment of some parts of the system.” To a lay delegate 
(Mr. C. Benedict, of Waterbury, Connecticut) it sug- 
gests this thought: “The Congregational churches ag 
one grand division of the army of the Lord must think 
léss of cut and colour of the uniform, more of armour 
and effective appliances. Let us use rifled ordnances, 
torpedoes, sharp-shooters, and instead of being satisfied 
to lay quietly behind our entrenchments polishing up 
our smooth bores, go in and fight it out against the 
common enemy.” Rev. Dr. Goodell indicates as its 
ruling principle “ the sentiment that the body must be 
no longer sectional, but national; aiming not simply at 
a class, but seeking all men who need the Gospel. 
Thoroughness of co-operation in faith and fel- 
lowship and work, no source of danger to zthe 
liberty of the churches, but a great and needed 
instrument of their efficiency and power, this was 
written on the forefront.” Rev. Dr. Walker says, 
tried by the test of fostering unity, which seemed 
antecedently improbable,” the late council must be re- 
garded as an eminent success. With reference to one 
of the lines of possible “ cleavage,” the proposed for- 
mulation of astatement of doctrine,the Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden expresses the opinion that the commission 
selected will adopt a statement which will commend 
itself tothe great majority of Congregationalists, and 
that published in the manner proposed, it will bear 
more weight, and be more widely accepted, than it 
would be if adopted by vote of thecouncil. “The pre- 
sent version of the Seriptures, he observes, “‘ was pub- 
lished in precisely this way. King James authorised 
the printing of it, but no ecelesiastical body ever 
adopted it; it was left to stand on its own merits and 
make its way against its rivals by its intrinsic supe- 
riority. It made its way. But if the Convocation of 
the English Church had voted to adopt it, very likely 
the Nonconformists would have stuck to the Geneva 
Bible ; and if the Presbyterians had officially indorsed 
it, the Churchmen might have gone back to the 
Bishop’s Bible.” It was a large gatherings remarks the 
Christian Union, representing “ every phase of religious 
thought and ecclesiastical practice, from the most ad- 
vanced Radicalism to the most intense Conservatism. 
And yet it was in its final result a thoroughly harmoni- 
ous body. Suspicions have been allayed ; apprehensions 
have been set at rest. Men that were looked at askance 
as heretics have been received into the sympathy and | 
fraternal fellowship of their Conservative brethren. | 
Men who were suspected of the despotism of bigotry, | 
have been brought into spiritual companionship with 
their radical fellow Christians.” 

The Rev. Dr. Quint refers to historical records in 
proof that the recent development of longing for a 
national union of Congregational Churches in the 
United States is only a return to original Congrega- | 
tionalism. ‘ The American Congregational Churches,” | 
he writes, began with Union. It is a common mistake 
to suppose that they were individually independent. | 
Nothing could be more untrue. Not only was every 
church controlled by civil law, but as early as 1037 the | 
first general synod was held, and it consisted of ‘ all the | 
leading elders throughout the country, and of ‘ mes- 
sengers from the churches.” A second followed in 1646, 
which continued in existence nearly two years, and 
which set forth a declaration of faith and a platform of 
church polity; both declaration and * being 
recognised by the churches for generations, contrary to 
the supposition of some that the churches had no 
doctrinal basis or method of government. Massa- 
chusetts had a synod in 1679, and Connecticut in 1708.” 
The great lesson which he deduces from the gathering 
is thus epigrammatically stated: We had insisted on 
the right of differing long enough; we found that we 
had the right to agree.” One of two ladies who attended 
as delegates, accomplishing for that purpose a journey 
of about twelve hundred mules, indicates the direction 
in which the outcome of power resulting from this 
concentration of energy needs to be exercised. After 
referring to the “ thrilling words” uttered by the Rev. 
A. Hannay, sustained as they were by sympathetic 
utterances from every quarter, she writes, I had 
thought myself interested in home missions before, but 
never have I felt the call as now.” Entreating Chris- 
tian women everywhere in Congregational churches to 
take this cause home to their hearts, she sends forth a 


— 


rallying ery, whicu, in the presence of such a vast mass 


of opposing influences, should find a response in * 
Christian heart, unlimited by clime or sex: “ By all 
means work somewhere, somehow.” 

On Tuesday next the Rev. A. Hannay will have an 
opportunity of telling representatives of English 
churehes his own impressions of this important gather- 
ing. Wecannot doubt that his advice will follow in the 
same lines, and that he will be enabled to indicate one 
main channel through which such concentrated energy 
may be effectually utilised—the Church-Aid and Home 
Missionary Society. 
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CANON LIDDON AT ST. PAUL'S. 


Ax immense congregati»n crowded St. Paul's on Sunday 
afternoon. Looking down from the choir, every nook and 
corner of the spaxious Cathedral seemed to be filled. So 
vast an audience is in itself an inspiration; nor was its 
influence thrown away upon Canon Liddon, who preached 
the second of a series of sermons which promise to make 
his December term of residence memorable in the annals 
of the English Church. Although there was no single 


passage standing out with equal prominence to that in 
which he last week — the essentially spiritual 
power of the Christian Church, the whole discourse glowed 
throughout with the light of the same thought. It was 
the same message delivered in a different form, but with 
the same vehement earnestness and intensity of conviction. 
Taking as his text the question as to John the Baptist, 
“ Whom went ye out inte the wilderness to see?” Canon 
Liddon raised the lange and interesting question as to what 
it is that exerts the most powerful influence over the hearts 
of men. In his brief but brilliant description of the circum- 
stances which led to the inquiry of his text, there was at 
least a suggestion that the references to John the Baptist 
in Herod’s dun , over whose gate popular feeling in- 
scribed the motto, He has failed,” were accentuated 
by the thoughts of another prison not so near to the shores 
of the Dead Sea. As he passed on to discuss the secret of 
moral power, the mysterious magnet of souls, he now and 
then let fall a sentence which betra the inner 
worki of his upon the question of hour. The 
spectacle of John, as the tative of the spiritual power, 
immured behind the bolts and bars of the prison of Herod An- 
tipas—which might immure his bedy but which could not con- 
fine the activity or narrow the range of his majestic soul—af- 
forded him with a eu ve illustration of the puny i 
tence of the world of sense when it conflicted with the 
sublime aspirations of the world of spirit. The secret of 
attraction was not amiability. A Church without doctrine, 
or a man whose golden rale was to take things ewy—these 
reeds shaken by the wind exercised no attraction over the 
weary, yearning heart of man. Neither was it to be found 
in station and position. Those clothéd in fine riiment lived 
indeed in king's houses, but the secret recesses of the heart 
were beyond their influence. The Church did not depend 
upon the high stations of its chief ministers for it hold over 
the hearts and souls of men. Even intellect lacked power 
and universality of attraction ; nor had it any con - 
nection with goodness. Bacon, “ who almost made one wis 
he could have been less wise if he could not have been less 
mean; Goethe, whose tranquil and deliber ite selfishness 
stood revealed in his er hy; and that evil and 
apostate spirit the King of the Chil of Pride, with whom 
no human intellect could compare, excercised no power of 
attraction over the human heart. On thecontrary, intellect 
when o to rather What, then, was 
it which lured the Jews into the wilderness to hear the 
Baptist, and which still took men out of themselves into 
the solitude of thought and taught them to look upward to 
Him who alone could satisfy the deep m rious yearni 
with which He had endowed the human heart? It was the 
felt but indescribable touch of the higher world, possessed 
by only those who lived in constant communion with God. 
Not the easy-going, not the highly-placed, not even the in- 
tellectual, but the men of saintly lives took captive the heart 
of man. It was this mysterious spiritual influence, felt but 
indescribable, which the world could never understand, and 
which it usually persecuted, that constituted the real power 
of the Church over the hearta, the consciences, and the souls 
of men.—Pall Mali Gasette. 


ECCLESIASTICAL MISCELLANY. 


CHRISTIANITY IN Curwa.—In the by Mr. Consul 
Chr. T. Gardner upon — trade of C in 1879, there is 
a paragraph headed “ Effect of Evangelisation on Trade,“ 
Mr. Gardner says, The remarkable the spirit of 
Christianity has lately been making in province will, I 
think, in future years have a most beneficial effect on 
true. He explains that he does not allude to the number 
of converta, somuch ‘‘as to the change that has cowe over 
the attitude with which educated and unedncated classes 
here regard the doctrines of the New Testament.” Indif- 
ference aud hostility are giving way to respectful attention, 
ani Mr. Gardner attributes this “to the generosity of 
Christian Europeans towards the starving multitude during 
the recent famine,’’ and to the devotion of Christian mis- 
sionaries who administered the relief. Although the 
memory of famine may pass away, he does not think “ the 
progress of Christianity will be much checked.” He is 


struck with the vast strides Christianity has made, 


and that in spite of the very few missionaries there 
are in the land.” Enthusiasm in the native forms 
of faith has become extinct, and “whether we are 


inclined to rejoice at or deplore the fact, I think the 


ee of Christianity is inevitable.“ The mode in which 
this will operate to extend trade is curious. The mass of 


the lower orders in China are very adverse to any mental ex- 


ertion, and “ the mere fact of having the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity forced on their notice will rouse the Chinese to the 
unwonted exercise of t t.“ Once thought is aroused 
they will doubtless evolve for themselves many truths in 


economical science which,“ universally admitted in civilised 


lands, have hardly in this Empire arrived at the stage of 
being even problems.“ The class of cutcasts is very large 
in China, and they are „ amenable to the influence 
of Christianity, through which alone can they obtain a new 
start in life. In one province a benevolent Viceroy has 
established thousands of schools, designedly formed on the 
model of a school of a German missionary, except that the 
Christian dogmas are not taught. A Chinese general, who 
found himself with the power of life or death over 80,000 
youths in five years, sent them to Singapore for periods 
ranging from five to ten years. Many of these men have 


returned, and have become persons marked by their intelli- 


ligence and industry.”’ 

Draru or M. Jacques Aprigsnge Navitte.—We regret 
to announce the sudden death at Geneva, on the Sth of 
December last, of this eminent and much-honoured Chris- 
tian layman. The loss of M. Jacques Adriene Naville, in his 
G7th year, will be deeply felt both in Switzerland and in 
this country, where he had many attached friends. He was 
justly eminent for the zeal with which he hal long con- 
secrate | his talents, his fortune, and his life to the cause of 
missions and furtherance of the Gospel of Jesus Christ.— 
Record. 
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Welcome to Rev. Alexander Hannay. 


PUBLIC MEETING to welcome the Rev. 
ALEXANDER HANNAY on his return from America, will be 
in the MEMORIAL HALL, Farri street on TUESDAY, 


December 21, at Half-past6p.m. J SPICER, J.P. (Treasurer 
of the Union Rows. Dr. Newth (Chairman of the Union), 
*Elect), J. G. B.A., Dr. , of Boston 


The Public Meeting will be preceded by a conversazione at 5 o'clock. 
Only a limited number of tickets will be issued for this. 
Tickets on application to Rev. Andrew Mearns, at the hall. 


City Temple.—Asyium for Fatherless Children. 


HE 500TH NOONDAY SERVICE at the CITY 
TEMPLE will be held on THURSDAY Morning, December 30th, 
at 12 o'clock precisely, when the Rev. JOSEPH PARKER, ö. D. 
preach on behalf of the Asylum for Fatheriess Children at 
Reedham. A number of the orphans will take part in the choral 
services. The Rev. Andrew Reed, B. A., of St. Leonard's, eldest son 
of the founder of the charity, and the Rev. Dr. Aveling, Honorary 
Secretary, will conduct the devotional exercises. 


A collection will be taken on behalf of the asylum. 


Holy Land and Egypt. 


H GAZE and SON, Originators and First Conductors 
e of Oriental Tours, vide the most efficient conductors and 
the best camp equipage for Class Eastern travel. The first Spring 
tour for 1881 will leave London, February 21. See Tourist Gazette, 
3d. post free.—i42, Strand, London. 
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Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 
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the ANNIVERSARY of OUR SAVIOUR'S INSTITUTING the 
LORD'S SUPPER. By HENRY HAWKES, B. A., F. L. S. 


Br tus fame Avrnor. 

1. —OBSERVATIONS on CELEBRATING the ANNIVERSARY of 
our SBAVIOUR’'S INSTITUTING the LORD'S SUPPER. With 
an Anniversary Service, and Selections from Scripture for use at the 
Lord's Table. Fourth edition. Crown 8vo, 18. 6d. London: E. T. 
Whitfield, 178, Strand. 

2.—THE APPROACHING ANNIVERSARY of our SAVIOUR SIN. 
STITUTING the LORD'S SUPPER: An Address to Ministers of 

Gospel. do, Is. Whitfield. 
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IRELAND AND THE GOVERNMENT. 


THE confident expectation that the Ministry 
would this week find themselves between the devil 
and the deep sea, or, in other words, between 
coercion and disruption, has so far been falsi- 
fied. That the crisis is a serious one no one dis- 
putes; but it is just in times like these that loyalty 
to trusted leaders is an essential condition both of 
order and progress. The members of the Cabinet 
are in 2 of far better information than is 
accessible to the general public through the news- 
papers. And if men like Mr. Guapstong, Lord 
GRANVILLE, Lord Hartineton, and Mr. BRIORr, 
having the whole case before them, are of opinion 
that the dire necessity for over-riding or suspend- 
ing ordinary law has not arisen, we for our part 
have the most perfect confidence in their judgment. 
Panic and querulous fuss at such a time would be 
treason, not to party, but to the highest national 
interests. Noris it difficult, even with the ordinary 
information possessed by every newspaper reader, 
to conceive the arguments which have so far pre- 
vailed with the Government. The charges de- 
livered by the Judges in Ireland are indeed 
alarming; but the evils they describe would cer- 
tainly not be averted by a suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act, or by any extra legal exertions of force ; 
while such measures would undoubtedly increase 
enormously the morbid excitement already existing. 
If an organised outbreak of rebellion were imminent, 
the instant arrest of notorious leaders would, no 
doubt, upset the plans of insurrection. But there 
is no evidence, so far as we know, of anything of 
the kind. Mr. PAR NRLL and his colleagues, what- 
ever may be their faults, are far too wise to in- 
dulge in sanguinary folly of that sort. That they 
are passionately bent upon hampering and defeat- 
ing the Imperial Government, even when it seeks 
the abolition of Irish grievances, is too painfully 
clear. But their schemes for this purpose are, in a 
manner, self-acting; they depend on the corporate 
spirit of a suffering and desperate class—a spirit 
which never yet was tamed by severities against 
leaders. If Nihilism in Russia had been absolutely 
dependent on leaders, it would have been extir- 
pated long ago. Socialism makes progress in 
Jermany, in spite of the state of siege which dis- 
graces its large towns. Strikes of workmen in our 
own country were never so malignant and violent 
as when known leaders could be arrested and im- 
prisoned by the combination laws. In such cases 
the leaders do not create the social forces by which 
they work. They are themselves merely the ex- 

ression of such forces. The whole body corporate 
is seething with a morbid irritation, which requires 
little, if any, personal guidance in its irrepressible 
action. 

Such considerations are further enforced by the 
peculiarly intangible forms now taken by Irish 
opposition to Imperial rule. Whether Mr. T. P. 
O'Connor is right in his paradoxical assertion that 
the Land League has prevented murder and out- 
rage, we shall not stop to inquire. But certainly 
there have been many periods in recent times 
when assassination and incendiarism were far more 
frequent than now. Murder is always horrible; 
but if the occurrence of a dozen, or even a score, 
of such crimes in a year were a suflicient reason for 
suspending the ordinary guarantees of personal 
liberty, it would not be in Ireland only that 
coercion would have to be applied. It is a terrible 
fact, indeed, that a conviction cannot always be 
secured, even on the plainest evidence. But no 
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though you may thus put a man in prison without 
conviction, you cannot very well hang him without 
the verdict of a jury. The present excitement in 
Ireland is chiefly notable for the extension of the 
practice known as ‘“‘ Boycotting.’’ The power of 
such a system of social ostracism is altogether de- 
pendent on the self-acting spirit of combination 
above referred to. No leaders, however eloquent. 
or popular, could possibly start such a thing unless 
the,most numerous class in a community were 
already inflamed with passion beyond the need of 
leading. Country squires and local magnates in 
England have sometimes tried in a modified way 
to ‘Boycott ’’ Dissenting tradesmen or farmers. 
But their success has not been complete, because 
the community around them was not sufficiently 
impregnated with bitterness to be insensible to the 
claims of humanity or courtesy. Where, however, 
that bitterness does exist, the arbitrary arrest of 
leaders can only intensify and prolong its action. 

On the whole, then, we are disposed, even on the 
evidence possessed by the general public, to believe 
that the Government have been wise in refusing to 
employ inapplicable weapons merely to gratify 
panic-stricken supporters, or to stop the abuse of 
opponents. But, on the other hand, we are bound 
to say that the actually existing laws mentioned in 
Mr. Forster's circular to Irish magistrates do not 
appear to have been enforced with the energy that 
might have been expected. It is one thing to sus- 
pend the Constitution; it is altogether another 
inatter to enforce the law as it exists. Mr. Forster 
tells us that it is unlawful, for instance, for bands 
of men to parade the country at night with 
blackened faces. Then why in the name of com- 
mon sense are they allowed to keep on doing it? 
A vigorous Administration would stop such a prac- 
tice, even if it were necessary to have an armed 
patrol on every mile of road. It is unlawful 
down or to build houses, or fences, 
or walls on another man’s land against his 
will. Then why is it suffered to be possible? 
A ruler with but a spark of Cromwellian force 
about him would line every road and field with 
soldiers rather than permit it. These are just the 
illegalities which can be prevented by judicious 
arrangements of police and soldiers. And Mr. 
Forster himself tells the world that no suspension 
or alteration of law is necessary for such action. 
Let us at least be sure that everything possible is 
done under existing law before we consent to meet 
crime by lawlessness. Above all, let every section 
of the Liberal Party be on their guard against the 
Tory strategy which seeks to create disunion by 
terror. It is the coming Land Law Reform, not 
the Irish Land League, that is the real object of 
abhorrence to Mr. GLuApDsToNe’s critics. The time 
has come for a supreme effort, demanding all the 
moral and intellectual forces at our command. The 
Government require such manifestations of opinion 
as will not only encourage, but compel an entire 
change in the relations of agricultural tenants 
and landlords. There must be no tinkering this 
time. 
at the back of the Government that even the House 
of Lords will succumb to manifest destiny. 


THE FRUIT OF BLOOD AND IRON.” 


In Prince Brsmarck’s celebrated prescription of 
‘blood and iron one element was omitted, which 
enters very largely into all the great movements of 
men and of societies—he forgot to add brain. And 
it is just brain which seems alike wanting in the 
policy of the German statesmen and the life of the 
German people from the day when he wrote his 

rescription until now. Blood and iron have done 
all that it was in them to accomplish, but they want 
brain to achieve any but the most material, vulgar, 
and fruitless success. And this is precisely the 
kind of success which the German Militarism,” 
on which Prince Bismaxck has placed his main 
reliance, has attained to. France has been swept 
by victorious German legions ; the German Empire 
has been re-constituted under Prussian headship on 
what we might fairly call the field of victory. The 
military hegemony of Europe has been transferred 
from France to Germany, and the new — 1 has 
been put in possession of the most powerful mili- 
tary machines known to history. No one doubts 
that the German Army, led as it has been 
led of late years, could do anything which 
an army can be expected to accomplish ; 
and it is at present the model army of the world. 
The weight of Germany in the councils of Europe 
recalls the palmy days of the Empire; though 
the strongest Emperors would have been profoundly 
thankful for one tithe of the observance which 
waits on the Emperor WILLEIAu I. But what has 
Germany gained by it? Size, force, visible unity, 
the satisfaction of ambitious and of nobler than 


ambitious aspirations, and an immense increase in 
All this 
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she has enough and to spare. But there it ends. 
Germany has grown dull in brain and heart under 
all her power and splendour; and in all the essen- 
tial things which makes a nation's happiness and 
honour, she is poorer at this moment than she was 
twenty years ago, ‘‘ Beati possidentes,” said Prince 
BisMARCK some time ago, and it is the key to his 
philosophy of life. But Germany has’ been in 
possession for years—-in possession of all that man’s 
carnal heart can wish, and the blessing escapes 
her. She is weak, dull, and sad in the midst of her 
splendid success. 

The influence of the newly-constituted Empire in 
Europe has been, from a moral and social point of 
view, distinctly deteriorating. Force formed it, and 
force holds what it has won. There is an almost 
brutal frankness in the language of her great states. 
man and in his policy. Self-interest of the vulgarest 
kind is at the root of the whole; and there has been 
a very marked degradation in the principles of 
public policy in the other European nations since 
Prince Bismarck magnified «“ blood and iron as 
the one panacea for the political ills of his time. 
We doubt if Lord BRAcO Sf EL 's policy would have 
been practicable before Prince Bismarck’s days. 
He set the keynote which our Jingoes caught and 
echoed so frantically. The spirit of the bully has 
been in the ascendant during the last decade of 
European history, and the domestic policy of Ger- 
many has been all in the same key. The Chancellor 
has but one instrument of rule—the iron hand. He 
does not share the horror of Cavour at ruling in a 
state of siege. A modified state of siege is chronic in 
Germany. The cathedrals in the great Catholic 
cities are in astate of siege ; the free towns are in a 
state of siege; Berlin itself is in a state of siege. 
Repression, proscription, expatriation—these are 
BisMARCK’simperial instruments of reign. And as he 
grows older, he seems to grow more despotic, more 
out of tune with the spirit of the times, and more 
resolved to put it down. Wise concession and con- 
ciliation, which would have occurred to him if he had 
added brain to his blood and iron,“ he has never 
even attempted; and now he has crowned his 
despotic folly by seizing every copy of Herne’s 
‘* Schlosslegende”’ in Berlin. A crusade against 
Herne in Germany is incredible and fatuous folly. 
How the French will jeer; how M. Renan will 
scathe with his smiling scorn! The Germans are 
confiscating the works of the one man who, in 
recent history, has crowned literary Germany with 
honour; and whose name looms grand, indeed, 
amid the dre intellectual desert to which the 
Empire has reduced what the Germans, at any 
rate, believe ought to be the intellectual Eden of 
the world. But Heme may safely be left to the 
care of the German public ; in the long run there 
is no fear that even a word of his poems will be 
too lightly esteemed ; though even in this confis- 
cated volume there are many things which those 
who honour Herve for his work’s sake, would 
gladly let die. 

Altogether more important is this new-born 
frenzy of the Juden hetze, which is assuming grave 
proportions, and bids fair to be a source of serious 
trouble to the State. Now no one imagines that 
the Chancellor of the Empire is personally 
responsible for the confiscation of the volume of 
poems, or for the strange outbreak of fury against 
the Jews. But everybody believes that both move- 
ments are expressions of opinion with which the 
mind of the Minister is in sympathy ; and every one 
can see that they are the senseless outcome of the 
policy which he has consistently pursued, and of 
the hectoring spirit, not to use a stronger term, 
which he has introduced into the management of 
national and international affairs. He has laid his 
tyrannous hand in turn on every class of society, 
and now itis the turn ofthe Jews. The Germans 
are almost maddened by seeing how quickly France 
has recovered from her crushing calamity; how 
rich she is, and strong, and free; while they, the 
conquerors, areimpoverished instead of enriched by 
their triumph; are seething with social discontent and 
political disaffection; are half ruined by the insane 
speculations which followed their marvellous suc- 
cesses, and struck by aparalysis of intellectual power. 
And it all springs out of the spirit in which the war 
was conducted and the peace was concluded. As 
Prince BisMARcK sowed he is reaping; and he will 
reap, if spared, yet sadder harvests. The Germans 
are turning on the Jews in a kind of flurry. The 
Jews fostered the bubble speculations and got rich 
while the people got poor. The Jews are vain, 
ostentatious, and pushing, and threaten, in many 
departments of commercial activity, to push the 
Germans from their stools. The sympathies of the 
Court and of the Government are supposed to go 


with the persecutors; though, of course, the Mir is 


ters declare that they do not propose any change in 
the law. But the hostility is so-grave that even 
Lessina’s great name cannot stand against it. It 
seems that a movement has been set on foot to add 
the statue of Lessina to those of ScHILLER and 
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| Gortue, which are in the Thurgarten at Berlin. | 


But Lessine's Nathan der Noise is so full of the 
tolerant spirit, and the name of one of the very 
greatest names in German literature would, on that 
account, just now be so unpopular, that the Rector 
has forbidden the students to pursue the design. 
The Germans have done all triumphantly that 
blood and iron” can accomplish, and they are 
seen of men.“ And now, “ Verily, they have their 
reward.” 


———— 


SIR CHARLES DILKR ON OUR FOREIGN 
POLICY. 


THE senior member for Chelsea, in his speech to his 
constituents on Monday evening, contributed the best 
and most interesting vindication of the foreign policy 
of the Government which has appeared since the recess. 
What he says on the subject will carry as much weight 
as the declarations of Lord Granville himself; for, 
though not a member of the Cabinet, Sir Charles Dilke 
fully represents the policy of the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons, and must necessarily be acquainted 
with all the secrets of British diplomacy. Lord Salis. 
bury has fortunately given him abundant material for 
a pungent and lively speech. His lordship’s addresses 
at Taunton, Hackney, and Woodstock were so full of 
reckless assertions, audacious misrepresentations, and 
unbecoming levity, that Sir Charles had the easiest task 
in demolishing him, and in the course of his running 
comment on Lord Salisbury’s diatribes he gave a great 
deal of useful and authentic information. 

First, in respect to the Dulcigno question, which, up 
to within a few days of its satisfactory settlement, the 
ex-Foreign Secretary held up to contemptuous ridicule. 
His critic called to mind that this plan was preceded 
by two others which were supported by his lordship’s 
influence, and had to be abandoned because they were 
“ most objectionable to the inhabitants of the districts 
[Albanians] proposed to be ceded.” Nevertheless, 
Lord Salisbury had the effrontery to accuse Her 
Majesty’s Government of having been the means of 
“slaughtering hundreds of Albanians who desired to 
defend their country.” What says Sir Charles in reply 
to this touching appeal on behalf of the nationality ”’ 
principle? He himself had, as far back as September 
last, stated in the House of Commons, on the authority 
of British officials, that the people who opposed the 
Dulcigno plan were not the inhabitants of the country 
which was in question, but strangers from outside the 
district to be ceded. Then “the hundreds who fell in 
defence of their country” consisted of “some say 
five, some say eight, and the highest estimate says thir- 
teen strangers to the district,” who were killed by the 
Turkish troops in opposing the execution of provisions 
which had been four times over agreed to by the Perte 
as being even more advantageous to Turkey than what 
Lord Salisbury considers the advantageous terms of 
the Treaty of Berlin.” The consuls reported that the 
Dulcigno arrangement had been received with a sense of 
relief. Only ten householders of the town of Dulcigno 
have left the ceded district upon the invitation given 
to its inhabitants by the Porte, and Her Majesty’s 
representative believes that the whole of the persons 
will now return. When the Montenegrin forces entered 
Dulcigno they were most favourably received.” The 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs went on to say 
that so far from taking a part against the Albanian 
nationality, the Government had been foremost 
among the Powers of Europe in suggesting the 
concession to the Albanians of some measure of 
autonomy. Further, he stated that the number of 
Albanians transferred to Montenegro by the new 
arrangement was only from 3,000 to 5,000, and the 
Montenegrin Government, so far from oppressing them, 
has even “gone beyond the terms of the Treaty of 
Berlin” in order to protect the property and religious 
liberty of their new subjects. Then it has been publicly 
averred that after all the cession of Dulcigno was due to 
the separate action of the German and French ambassa- 
dors at Constantinople, which Sir Charles flatly denied, 
“on the highest authority.” It was to the concerted 
action of the whole of the Powers that Turkey had 
yielded. These unvarnished and noteworthy facts, which 
will be recorded in the public dispatches on the subject, 
are a crushing reply to Lord Salisbury’s “ heedless 
rhetoric.” 

In touching upon the Greek frontier problem—now a 
very “burning” question—Sir Charles Dilke was 
obliged to be reserved, but he made out an equally con- 
clusive case against the réle assumed by the Oppo- 
sition leaders. He pointed out that Sir Stafford 
Northeote himself had two years ago admitted the 
Greek claims to be “large and substantial,” which his 


colleague now treats as 


“vague and unsubstantial.” | 
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to add to the Hellenic kingdom, not less than nine- 
tenths are, by the evidence of experts, Greeks, ahd only 
oné-seyenth Mahomedans. It was therefore proposed 
to cede to Greece “ populations that would be for her a 
source of strength, while to Turkey they are a source of 
weakness.” “It is not necessary for me (said Sir 
Charles) to express my own warm sympathy with 
Greece and my belief—the belief of the Governments of 
Austria, of Germany, and of France, which are falsely 
represented as being lukewarm in their dispositions tc- 
wards her—that Greece is especially deserving of Euro- 
pean care,” and, he added, not only is the British 
Government in active and friendly co-operation“ with 
Austria, but “ Austria and Germany are acting cordi- 
ally with us in promoting the full execution of existing 
stipulations by means of concerted action.” 

Asto the nature of that “concerted action” the 
Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs is obliged to pre- 
serve silence. It will certainly, unless quickened by 
events, be slow in operation, and the Sultan has been 
informed “that the future of his empire” depends 
upon his acceptance of the views of the Powers. From 
other sources we learn that the united Governments 
propose to arbitrate between Turkey and Greece—a 
method which implies that they will not insist upon 
the entire frontier marked out at Berlin, but assent to 
some compromise in the interests of Turkey. It will 
be very difficult to wring from the Sultan concessions 
of territory which will comprise the strong places in 
Epirus, such as Janina and Metzova. At the same 
time, dilatory negotiations seem to be almost pre- 
cluded by the exigencies of the Hellenic Government, 
for, as M. Coumoundouros has informed the Russian 
Ambassador at Athens, Greece being no longer in a 
position to wait, is under the fatal necessity of forcing 
her destiny.” ‘No Government,” said the Greek 
Premier, “ could tie the hands of a nation which, after 
being encouraged by the solemn decrees and sympathies 
of all Europe, had actually turned all its money and 
disposable property into material of war, which had 
sacrificed the entire productive resources of the country 
for a generation, in order to accomplish its solemn vows 
and achieve the deliverance and union of two members 
of its own body, the provinces of Epirus and Thessaly.” 
Turkey, like Greece, is prosecuting its warlike prepa- 
rations—a proof that she is not willing to yield the 
frontier marked out by the Powers; and unless she 
engages to abide by the decision of the arbitrating tri- 
bunal, the scheme is not likely to be more successful 
than the award of the Berlin Conference. 

Apart, however, from this critical question, Sir 
Charles Dilke’s remarks on the European Concert are 
full of interest. First, he showed bow utterly incon- 
sistent was Lord Salisbury's limitation of intervention 
to “diplomatic pressure with the instructions given 
by him a year ago to Sir Henry Layard to inform the 
Porte that if it did not at once reform he could 
give no undertaking that England would absta’n from 
active measures. His lordship, said Sir Charles, “ has 
assumed in his speeches a grave responsibility by sneer- 
ing at the European Concert, while he offers us no other 
means of preventing the downfall of th» Turkish 
Empire amid circumstances calculated to produce a 
general war. Unless the united Powers continue to 
show firmness it will be difficult indeed to save Turkey 
from suicide.” And he went on to say :— 

The European Concert is not only applicable to the 

present emergency, but of happy augury for the future. 
As Matthew Arnolihas said in his preface to Wordsworth, 
here is a tribunal free from all suspicion of national and 
provincial partiality.” The European Concert is the first 
real attempt in modern times to arrive at such an un ler- 
standing among the six Great Powers as might gradually 
become a basis for — disarmament, and for the adop- 
tion of a policy which would cease to ruin nations in time of 
peace by perpetual preparation for war. 
No doubt the difficulty of giving effect to this policy 
in cases far more complex than the Greek problem 
would be very great. But Sir Charles Dilke's sugges- 
tion does not appear so chimerical when it is remembered 
that the very magnitude of European armaments has 
created a dead-lock, and that the burden of them can- 
not long be sustained. The same happy combination 
which proposes to settle the Eastern Question without 
a general conflagration, may be effectual in averting de- 
solating wars between any two of the Powers that would 
belikely to embroil the rest. In proportion asa European 
war is becoming more and more impossible, will the 
necessity of disarmament become increasingly urgent, 
and it will be all the more practicable in consequence 
of the community of interests which the present 
European Concert has helped to consolidate. At all 
events, it is an inestimable advantage that we have in 
office a Liberal statesman like Sir C. Dilke, who can 
courageously discuss such pregnant ideas. 


— — — 


AN important Cabinet Council was held on Monday, 


Not only had Lord Salisbury taken the initiative in . l 
bringing them forward, but he had himself proposed at which, after a three hours’ sitting, it was resolved, 
that half of Epirus, four-fifths of whose inhabitants are according to the Times, to intr xluce it Bill ' immediately 
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Corpus Act will necessarily form part of such a mea - 


sure.” The Daily News somewhat varied the state- 
ment by the report that a coercive polivy would be pro- 
posed to Parliament “unless the state of Ireland 
materially improves between now and the 6th of 
January.” Another account states that before the 
meeting of the Cabinet Mr. Forster presented to each 
member a memorandum on the state of Ireland, the 
result of his official experience, and embodying the 
reports received from the Irish magistracy in reply to 
his recent circular, the general effect of which was that 
the magistrates could not, in the existing state of the 
country, carry out the law according to the instructions 
issued by the Curer Secretary. The Cabinet met 
again on Tuesday, but rather, it is surmised, to consider 
the provisions of the Irish Land Bill than further to 
discuss the necessity of repressive measures. Ministers 
will again assemble to-day, when it may possibly be 
decided whether they will proceed in the first instance 
by resolution, in order to gauge the feelings of the 
House before submitting a definite scheme for the 
reform of Irish Land Laws, or at once lay their scheme 
upon the table. 


— — — — — — 


The alarming news of the last week fully justifies the 
action taken, or proposed to be taken, by the Go- 
vernment. It shows that the foundations of society 
are being loosened, and that to a large extent the orders 
of the Land League have superseded those of the Go- 
vernment. Outrages of all kinds are increased, and the 
criminals cannot be detected, or if arrested, cannot be 
convicted. Trials for murder have been abandoned 
from lack of evidence. Even judges are threatened, and 
the practice of “ Boycotting” has been so successful 
that the police are powerless to prevent it, and it is ex- 
tending to Ulster, together with the issue of threaten. 
ing letters. Baron Dowseg, Mr. Justice BARRy, and Mr. 
Justice Lawson have made definite and very serious 
statements of the increase of all kinds of crime in the 
west and south of Ireland—similar to those of Mr. Jus- 
tice FitzGeRaLD, which we quoted last week—and the 
general effect is that, over a wide area, freedom has no 
existence, and that persons and property are at the 
mercy of local Land Leagues, whose arbitrary decrees 
are carried out by their agents without regard to right 
or decency. 


— — 


The most recent and striking instance of this organised 
system of terrorism is that of Mr. Bence Jones, a resident 
landed proprietor of the county of Cork, and a gentle- 
man who has taken an active part in the discussion of 
the land question in the interests of his order. His 
story is thus summarised by the Times :— 


Mr. Bence Jones is an Englishman by birth, who suc- 
ceeded to an Irish estate forty years ago and has ever 
since lived in Ireland as a resident landlord. He spends 
part of the season in London, but, as he is fortunate 
enough to possess a good income apart from his Irish 

roperty, he is able to say that his expenditure out of 
freland is covered by his income out of Ireland, and all 
he receives from rents in the island is spent there. He 
tells us he has laid out £25,000 in permanent improve- 
ments on his estate, and his wages bill on his own farm 
amounts to £1,300 a year, the rate of pay being relatively 
high. He has lived among his tenants and labourers as 
English gentlemen live at home, with abundance of 
feeling on all sides, and rents punctually and cheerfully 
paid. There is not a shilling of arrears of the rents pay- 
able last June. Under — circumstances another 
half-year's rents would have been paid on the 7th of 
this month; the tenants have the money ready, and 
were willing, as they were able, to pay. But for a week 
beforehand the tenants were daily agsailed by threatening 
letters, by notices, by speeches, by visits, by molestation 
at markets and fairs, all enforcing the same conclusion— 
that they must not pay more than “ Griffith’s valuation.” 
The tenants were not small cottiers, such as may be found 
in the extreme West, for many of them pay more than 
£100 a year in rent; but, surrounded on all sides by 
terrorising influences, they yielded to fear, and begged their 
laudlord not to think worse of them for offering Griffith's 
valuation only. What relation this bears to the fair 
letting value of the land may, perhaps, be inferred from 
the fact that Mr. Bence Jones makes in rent and interest 
on the lands he has in hand 38s. and 40s. an acre, the 
valuation of Griffith being lls. an acre. The rent having 
been stopped, the next step has been to order off Mr. 
Bence Jones’s labourers, that he may be left with his 
farm stock on his hands, unable to manage it and unable 
to sellit. His produce, when sent to market, is surrounded 
by a howling mob, and he is fortunate if it comes back, 
unsold indeed, but unplundered. 


To complete the narrative, a number of cattleand sheep 
were on Tuesday sent to Cork for shipment to Bristol. 
When it was discovered by the other shippers that Mr. 
JOoNEs’s stuck were about to be taken on board, they 
waited in a body upon the directors uf the company, and 
said that if the cattle were taken they would withdraw 
their own, and would ship no more by the company. The 
directors thereupon refused Mr. Joxxs's cattle, which 
were driven out of the yard,and strayed about the quay, 
no one being found willing to take charge of them. The 
police collected the cattle, which were driven to the pre- 
mises of the Great Southern and Western Railway Com- 
pany for despatch to Dublin, but none of the dealers 
would supply fodder for the cattle. In this, as in other 
cases, the Irish Executive scand by powerless. A mili- 
tary force might be sent to Cork, but how is the * Boy- 


| cotting” device to be checked in a hundred other 


places? And what will be the state of things during 
the three weeks’ interval before Parliament assembles ? 


—— — — 


The article which we published last week, drawing 
attention to the noble efforts of Mr. PLIMsOLL to extend 
to colliers that greater security of life which he has 
been instrumental in working out for our sailors, could 
hardly have reached our readers ere tidings had been 
received of another of those terrible disasters by which 
the Rhondda Valley has been unhappily toofrequently ren- 
dered notorious. Pen-y-Graig, at which the latest catas- 
trophe occurred, is about half a mile from Dinas, where 
there was an explosion at the early part of last year. 
There are two pits belonging to Messrs. ROWLANDsS ; 
the upper pit on the hill summit is the upcast, and the 
lower alongside the Taff Vale Railway, the downcast. 
The men descend from both points iato the workings, 
and ventilation is secured by means of a huge brattice 
several tons in weight. At the early part of last week 
there was an overwinding accident at the upcast shaft, 
and the cage fell, the ventilating fan being thus ren- 
dered inoperative. Itis supposed that as a result there 
was a continued accumulation of gas in the lower pit, 
which is ordinarily worked with naked lights. What is 
known certainly is that at an early hour on Friday the 
dull, heavy sound which carries with it too much sig- 
nificance in that district brought the relatives of those 
employed in these workings hurriedly to the spot. 
Four men who were working near the shaft were 
speedily brought to the surface in safety, and one was 
rescued on Saturday, having been remarkably preserved 
from destruction by some planking which had so fallen 
as to form a complete archway over him. All the others 
who were working in the lower pit, upwards of a 
hundred in number, unhappily perished, leaving with- 
out resource 271 persons who were dependent upon the 
exertions of these bread-winners. In aid of these poor 
sufferers we are glad to announce that the Lorp Mayor 
has opened a relief fund at the Mansion House. 


WAYSIDE GOSSIP. 


Tux highly appreciated estimate which our American cor- 
respondent, Professor Mayoun, forms of Mr. Hannay per- 
sonally, and his recent visit to the States, is corroborated, and 
may be supplemented, by the following from the New York 
Independent relative to the St. Louis Council :—*“‘ No man in 
whole body left a more pleasant or more marked impression 
than Rev. Alexander Hannay, secretary of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales. Both his sermon and his 
address won the hearts of his hearers. He was honeured 
with a reception at the fine residence of Mr. Keeler on Grand 
Avenue on Monday evening, after the final adjournment of 
the Council. Mr. Hannay has now sailed for home, carrying 
the best wishes of multitudes to whom he was a stranger on 
reaching our shores.” Next Tuesday, at the Memorial Hall, 
a London audience may, perhaps, have the opportunity of 
hearing what Mr. Hannay thinks of his American brethren 
and their churches. 


It may be well to remind our country commercial readers 
who have not yet thought on the subject that, Christmas 
Day falling on Saturday and the Bank Holiday on Monday, 
bills that fall due in London on the 
have to be advised not later tnan Thursday next, and those 
that come to maturity on the 27th or 28th not later than 
Friday, the 24th. 


The recent long spell of dry and mild weather has been a 
great boon to the farmers. It has enabled them to get in 
the remainder of their root crops, and to complete the 
sowing for next year’s crops. The wheat sown in the autumn, 
according to general report, presents a strong and healthy 
appearance. Such fine open weather as we have been enjoy- 
ing is rare at this season, and we ought to be thaakful that it 
has lasted so long, especially such as are subject to rheumatic 
complaints. The idea that a warm winter is injurious to 
the public health is now, for the most part, exploded. It 
may not suit persons with robust frames, but it is best for 
the general health, as the bills of mortality have lately indi- 
cated. Thus the most recent returns show that the death- 
rate of London declined last week to 19.9 per thousand, 
being 4.18 below the average in the corresponding 
weeks for ten years, and that the deaths from zymotic 
diseases are also considerably below the average num- 
ber. Weather prophets have been completely baffled 
by the phenomenon, and learned meteorologists cannot 
find an easy solution. Whether we are to have a 
frosty or a mild Christmas is more than they venture 
to predict. Butit is not improbable that the present lower 
temperature and drizzling rain may be followed by a cold 


period. We hear of intense frost on the other side of the 


Atlantic—four men having been frozen to death in New York 
on Monday night—and heavy falls of snow and violent gales 
in Scotland. Those who are anxious forthe skating season 


| may not, perhaps, have long to wait. 


Judging from the extent and quality of the Cattle Show 


at the Agricultural Hall last week, and the abundant sup- 
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plies at the Great Christmas Market on Monday, the supply 
of generous Christmas fare is not likely to fail. Happily 
fat oxen and adipose sheep have gone out of fashion, and 
agriculturists are cultivating the golden mean which can- 
not be better exemplified than in the prize steer which 
carried off the first honours at the Islington show, and was 


25th or 26th will 


ee 


so fine a model of proportions, and in a sense of beauty, as 
to be worth sending to Windsor for the special inspection of 
Her Majesty, who is believed to be a connoisseur in such 
matters. Mr. J. J. Colman, M. P. foi Norwich, the owner of this 
paragon of bucolic symmetry, has obtained unprecedented dis- 
tinction this year, having carried off not only the first prize 
at the Agriculturall Hall, but six others. Farmers proper 
must be a little concerned at being out-distanced by a gen- 
tleman whose main occupation is not agricultural, but whose 
enterprise in this, as in other directions, has been crowned 
with such signal success. Prize cattle are now the order of 
the day in London, as the butchers’ shops testify ; and so far 
as animal food is concerned, there will be a bounteous Christ- 
mas to all who can afford it. Happily, it is a season when 
the sympathies of even the most churlish well to-do people 
are aroused on behalf of the lack-alls of society. 


There has been a highly-interesting conflict going on in 
New York, which has resulted in the dethronement of 
King Kelly,“ the Boss of that city, who succeeded to the 
throne vacaied by Tweed. This leader of the Tammany 
Hall Democrats, who, a few years ago, was a grate-setter at 
a dollar a day, and is now a wealthy man by virtue of his 
“good management as Comptroller of New York, ventured, 
a short time ago, indiscreetly to assail the private character 
of Mr. James Gordon Bennett. Thereupon the New York 
Herald proclaimed war to the knife against the great Boss, 
who was, day after day, denounced as “a vile assassin of 
character,” a cold-blooded slanderer,” a vile coward,” 
“a political traitor, a social outlaw, and a religious blas- 
phemer,” Ke. Mr. Kelly having succeeded in carrying Mr. 
Grace, a Roman Catholic, as Mayor of New York, the 
Herald became the mouthpiece of Protestant jealousy. 
These fierce denunciations told in many ways—most of all 
in securing the vote of the State of New York for General 
Garfield at the Presidential election, which was decisive of 
the whole campaign. The enraged Democrats resolved to 
depose the redoubtable Boss. A coalition of Republicans 
and anti-Tammany Democrats was able by thirteen votes to 
eight to prevent the re-election of Keily as Comptroller, and 
he is succeeded by Mr. Allan Campbell. The result is re- 
garded as a political revolution in the city of New York, 
and is mainly due to the extraordinary influence of the Herald. 
It is not wise—in America, at least—to excite the enmity of 
great newspaper proprietors. But for this fierce conflict, 
provoked by Mr. Kelly’s rashness, he might still have been 
Boss of New York, and General Hancock President of the 
United States ! 


A more agreeable incident of Am»>rican experience is 
reported from Indiana. In that city our old friend, Frede- 
rick Douglass, has lately been addressing a public meeting, 
and according to a local report there were seated cn the 
platform men who had seen Mr. Douglass mobbed and left 
fur dead on that very spot thirty-seven years ago, and the 
woman who dressed his wounds after the mob left him. 
The world, indeed, moves! Hardly less interesting in its 
way is the success of the Jubilee Singers, who must be 
known to many of our readers. This indefatigable band 
of choralists, now reduced to seven, have recently been 
giving concerts in Canada, and are now in the Western 
States, carrying out their purpose of securing funds for Fisk 
University. They have already raised 150,000 dols. by 
their benevolent misssion, but more is neeled. “ They 
are,” says an American contemporary, “‘ good specimens of 
Christian ladies and gentlemen, and in giving them a 
hearty reception the public is not only helping on the 
education of the coloured race, but also is breaking down 
the prejudice against colour, a matter which is vital in the 
settlement of the Southern question. Not less than 10,000 
coloured children have been under the instruction of teachers 
that have gone out from Fisk, and the same institution has 
sent five missionaries to Africa already.” 


To say that Mr. Fawcett is the right man in the right 
place, expresses a truth, though in the form of a truism. 
The Postmaster-General is indeed making beneficial use of 
his great opportunities. Relative to his latest enterprise, 
which inaugurates a new and fruitful system of national 
thrift, we quote the following weighty opinion from the 
Times 


In time to come the Penny Savings Bank may easily 
prove to be as great a boon as the Penny Post itself. Every 
man, even the poorest, every boy or girl, even the most 
thoughtless, may save a penny at times. It is nothing new, 
of course, to say that a penny saved is a penny got, but it is 
something new to translate the maxim, as Mr. Fawcett has 
done, into an organised mechanism of national economy,and 
to demonstrate by actual experiment its beneficial results. 
During the seven weeks that the scheme was in partial 
operation it resulted in the deposit at the Post Office of 
14,000 forms duly filled up with a dozen stamps, and in the 
opening of 7,000 new savings-bank accounts. Mr. Fawcett 
gives the result of the application of the system to the 
entire country. The 14,000 forms have expanded to 83,000 
in a few weeks, representing a deposit of more than 
1,000,000 stamps, and the increase of savings-bank accounts 
now amounts to more than 58,000. Mr. Fawcett calculates 
that in a year’s time the net increase in the number of 
savings-bank accounts, after deducting the accounts clused 
by death and all other causes, will be not less than half-a- 
million, and we connot doubt that the estimate is a very 
moderate one. 

We disagree with our daily contemporary that the plan of 
small savings by means of penny stamps does not tend to en- 
courage petty peculation. In lirge establishments stamps 
can easily be purloined without risk of detection, and such a 
temptation should not, for their own sakes, be offered to 
employ¢s of very limited means. This might be obviated by 
the adoption of a special stamp for Savings Bank purposes. 
Mr. Fawcett has also a good report to make relative to his 
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plan of receiving sums of £10 and upwards—2£30 being the 
limit for one year—for investment in the national securities. 
Though barely a month since it came into operation, the 
right hon. gentleman states that in different parts of the 
country “many hundreds of people have already made in- 
vestments through this agency, and in no single instance has 
there been the slightest hitch or difficulty.” 


grams, and an improved system of parcels post. 


NONCONFORMITY IN LANCASHIRE. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
MANCHESTER, Tuesday Evening, Dec. 14th. 


Peruaps not the least valuable result of the recent 
Sunday-school Centenary celebrations is to be found in 
the revived interest which has been generally awakened 
throughout the country in the old question of the rela- 
tionship of the young to the Church. An extremely- 
interesting statistical table, designed to show, as far as 
figures can show, some of the results achieved in the 
Congregational Sunday-schools of Manchester and Sal- 
ford, has just been published in a local Congregational 
magazine. A list of thirty-five Sunday-schools in Man- 
chester and seven in Salford is given, and it appears 
that there are 1,192 teachera on the books, of which 
number 973 are church members. When we turn to 
the scholars themselves, we find that there are 15,232 
on the books, out of which number 1,030 are church 
members. In 1878, 162 scholars joined the church; las: 
year, the number who took the same step was 
212. These figures are certainly not very en- 
couraging, especially when we are reminded that 
there are upwards of a thousand young people in the 
forty-two Sunday-schcols concerned, who are more than 
sixteen years of age. When we look a little more nar- 
rowly at the statistics thus presented, we discover that 
there are more than a dozen Sunday-schools which are 
compelled to make the humiliating confession that not 
a single scholar with whom they had to do,-joined the 
church last year. These facts speak for themselves, 
and it is well that we should be forced to listen to 
the plain unvarnished tale which they tell. Without 
the shadow of a doubt, in many of our churches there 
is a missing link somewhere between the members of 
our fellowship and the young people of our schools, or 
else sorrowful statistics such as these would never seethe 
light. On the other hand—and it ought to be mentioned, 
because it shows conclusively what can be done in this 
direction when a golden chain of loving sympathy unites 
a whole community—in one of the Salford churches, no 
fewer than 120 scholars are members, and out of that 
number fifty-five have entered the church within the 
last year. It would, perhaps, be well if the officers of 
the fourteen Sunday-schools which are compelled to 
report no additions to the church within the year from 
the young people under their charge, would inquire into 
the reasons which exist for the more encouraging state 
of things which prevails in connection with the Rich- 
mond Sunday-schools, Salford. 

Presbyterianism in Manchester has made rapid strides 
within the last quarter of a century, and in and around 
the city there are now fifteen congregations. From an 
interesting sketch recently published by the Rev. W. 
Rigby Murray (the successor of the late . Rev. 
William M Kerrow, D. D., in the pastorate of the parent 
church in Brunswick-street), it is stated that there is 
now church accommodation for 10,000 persons. The 
number of church members, Mr. Murray states, is 3,000, 
whilst there are 4,000 Sunday scholars and nearly 400 
Sunday-school teachers. The 5 


Nor is this all- | tablish 
In his speech to his Hackney constituents on Tuesday night | chester. 
he held out the promise at no distant date of sixpenny tele- | ligious houses for men, and twenty-one for women, in 


| Ashton-under-Lyne, 4,402; Blackburn, 17,280; Bolt 

+ Bs — 5 — 5 on, 
11.694; Burnley, 6,336 ; Bury, 5,010; Oldham, 8,000 ; 
_ Rochdale, 6.918; Gorton, 5,192; whilst Manchaster and 
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of sanctifie 


resbyterians have always 


been especially zealous in reference to Bible classes, and 


in Manchester and suburbs there are no leas than 500 
scholars in the Bible classes taught by the ministers and 
elders of the fifteen churches. Besides this, there are 
1,250 children in day-schools connected with one or 
other of the Presbyterian churches. An illustration of 
the success of the voluntary system is afforded by the 
fact that £14,000 was raised by these congregations last 
year. One sentence in Mr. Murray's sketch I must 
quote: The stipends average from £550 to £300, there 
being no stipend in the entire Presbyterian Church under 
2200 almost every congregation contributing to the 
Sustentation Fund.” When shall we as Independents 
be able to say as much? One is tempted to wonder 
sometimes how much longer genteel starvation will con- 
tinue to be the cruel lot of many of the noblest of our 
country ministers, to whom the lines assuredly have not 
fallen in pleasant places. 

In this letter, I have begun, continued, and now will 
end with statistics. It is much further from Geneva to 


Rome than it looks on the map. for between Calvin | 
J. 


and the Pope, as all the ages tell, a great gulf is fixed. 
Nevertbeless, some of your readers may be — to 
know what is the actual position claimed by the Roman 
Catholics of Lancashire. The Salford Diocesan 
Almanac for 1881, gives a number of interesting details 
respecting the progress made by Catholicism in that 
large portion of Lancashire which is included in the 
diocese of Salford. It is stated in this manual (on the 
authority of Monsignor Gadd) that there are at the — 
sent moment 203 priests in the diocese, and 105 public 
churches and chapels, and 37 private ones. The Roman 
Catholic population of the diocese is stated to be 209,454. 
The number of parochial schools is 182, and there are 
also fifteen higher or middle-class ones. The aggregate 
number of teachers engaged in the work of education is 
691. Monsignor Gadd estimates the adherents of his 
Church in the larger towns of Lancashire as follows: 
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Salford are said to have between them a an 
Catholic population of no less than 90,720! Several 
new churches have been opened during the year which 
is ending now, and in addition a convent has been es- 
at Bolton, and a presbytery built in Man- 
It is further stated that there are twelve re. 


the diocese of Salford, whilst the social power of Rome 
is represented in the dis riet by four Deputy-Lieutenants, 
twelve county magistrates, and nine borough magistrates. 
The Bishop of Salford (Dr. Vaughan) appears to stand 
very high at the Papal Court, and evidently possesses, | 
toaremarkable degree, the confidence of Leo. XIII. 
For some time past he has been in Rome, engaged, it is 

said, on important business, and in August last, we are 

informed, the Pope conferred upon him a signal token 
of his favour, by giving him “the exalted title of 


Assistant of the Pontifical Throne.“ | Christian bodies, and for the exercise 


zeal at home and abroad. 


THE FREE CHURCH SYSTEM IN AMBRICA. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT, | 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 5, 1880. 

Permit me to allude to a few events which have re- 
cently illustrated the power of the American idea of “ A 
Free Church in a free State.” 

The World Presbyterian Alliance met in Philadelphia 
September 23—October 3. Our brethren of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland who visited America saw all 
over this country Presbyterian churches strong in 
numbers, in wealth, in intelligence, in doctrinal convic- 
tion and soundness, and in all the elements of spiritual, 
material, and social power. They saw in Philadelphia, 
a = of 850,000 inhabitants, eighty-five thriving 
churches. Looking abroad over America, they saw 9,832 
Presbyterian churches. Across the Northern border 
they saw in the Dominion of Canada 1,008 churches. 
As they surveyed the Alliance they saw the representa- 
tives of 3,545 Free Presbyterian churches of Great 
Britain, and the representatives of the thousands of 
churches in the colonies, on the Continent, in Asia, and 
in Africa—churches that have grown up with no aid 
from the State, and in many cases in the face of the 
opposition of the State. 

urely they must have realised that Presbyterianism 
can take root and grow without State-aid; nay, rather 
that it is immeasurably stronger when it relies alone on 
moral forces. If our visitors conversed at all (as, of 
course, they did) with American Presbyterians, they 
must have heard testimony of the strongest character 
as to the working power of the free principle. I am 
aware of the invidiousness of comparisons; but 1 do not 
believe that our brethren of the Establishment found 
that the representatives of the Free churches showed any 
marked and humiliating inferiority either in culture or 
in intelligent zeal for the truth as compared with their 
associates of the State churches. If our honoured 
brethren of the Establishment carried to their homes 
the lesson that Presbyterianism flourishes under the 
voluntary system this result was worth all that the 
Alliance cost. 

More recently, the Triennial Convention of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States (corresponding in 
point of doctrine and polity to the Established Church 
of England) took place in New York. The Episcopal 
Church in America began under many disadvantages. 
The Puritans, the early settlers of the Eastern States, 
were almost fanatical in their opposition to Episcopacy. 
This opposition was deepened, widened, and intensified 
by the fact that at the period of the Revolution which 
made us a nation the sympathies of the Episcopalans 
were very largely with the mother country against the 
revolted colonies. In one colony alone (I think Vir- 
ginia) the Episcopal Church was established by law. 
The people of that colony were compelled to pay 80 
many pounds of tobacco each year for the 1. — of the 
“parsons.” This enforced tribute made the Church very 
odious. One of the causes cél+bres of Virginia was the 
ease in which Patrick Henry, then a young and un- 
known man, successfully resisted the enforcement of this 
claim of the clergy. 

But with all these disadvantages, the Episcopalian 
Church has made rapid progress. It has now in the 
United States 48 dioceses, 59 bishops, 3,198 clergymen, 
2.991 parishes, 324,995 communicants, and 316,988 in 
their Sunday-schools. It is advancing with great 
rapidity, especially in our cities and large towns. In 
Philadelphia it has 95 churches and chapels. In New 
York it is still stronger in proportion to the popula- 
tion. It would not have made these advances if sup- 
ported and hampered by the State. | 

The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign | 
Missions has just held its seventy-first annual meeting. 
This oldest and most efficient of all our foreign mission 
societies is maintained by the Congregationalists, who, 
by the way, rival the Baptists in their enthusiastic at- 
tachment to the voluntary principle. The regular in- 
come of the Board for the past year was 430,752 dollars. 
In one respect, they have had a singular experience. 
They have been perplexed how to use all their money to 
the — advantage. Mr. Asa Otis, à citizen of Con- 
necticut, bequeathed them a year or two since near u 
million dollars. Fearing lest the churches would make 
the existence of this fund an occasion for lessening 
their contributions, the Board very wisely are using u p 
the principal in founding new missions, among which 
is their very carefully - planned mission in Central 
Africa. Of missionaries, assistant missionaries, and 
native helpers, the Board has 1,685. In the mission 
churches there are 17,165 communicants. This num- 
ber does not include the churches in the Hawaian | 
Islands. Under the labours of the missionaries of the 
Board the Hawaians have become a Christian nation. 
These churches not only support th mselves, but send 
out missionaries to the — um islands of the Pacific. | 
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In all its plans and operations the Board is a model 


wisdom and Christian enterprise. 

But not all of the missionary work of the 4 
tionalists is done through the American Board. No 
to speak at present of their Home Mission Society 
for 2 . churches in the West and North-West, 
or of the Co ional Union which aids in erecting 
meeting-houses, the American Missionary Association 
is doing very efficient work among the freedmen of the 
South. At its late meeting this rted an in. 
come of 188,955 dollars, beside a legacy of 150,000 dols. 
It has fifty-one schools at the South for the coloured 
people, with 8,052 pupils. Some of these schools have 
quite a high character, including professional schools 
or depart ments. Each of these thousands of pupils, 
as he goes out among his people, is a centre of moral, 
social, and political light. 

I have cited these illustrations that you may see that 
on this side of the water the voluntary principle gives 
ample opportunity and stimulus for the growth of the 
evangelical 


The other day I chanced to be reading De Toque- 
ville on the old régime of France. I was struck with 
the case of a Commune that had to _— the king 
for permission to spend twenty-five francs in repairing 
their church spire, and had to wait a year for the per- 
mission. It was an apt illustration of the way the 
State Church system works. The State upholds the 
Church much as the gallows upholds the man; it up- 
holds, but it strangles. 

Do not think that I write with any idea of asking you 
to“ Americanise your institutions.” You have great 
excellencies, marked points of superiority. For ex- 
ample, I think that your judiciary is superior to ours. 
But as to the support and spread of religion, we find 
the voluntary system to work to our complete satis- 
faction. 

Will you allow me to add one or two topics of some 
international interest? I have just been looking at 
Dean Stanley's article in Fraser on “ Inveraw and 
Ticonderoga.” He alludes to the death of Lord George 
Howe, who was killed in a skirmish near Lake George 
in 1758, during the old French war, and mentions the 
fact that the brook near which he fell is called “ Lord 
Howe Brook.” He adds a foot-note, thus: The Ame- 
rican mistakes of the title are observable.” I do not 
exactly see the point of the criticism, since the author 
himself a few lines before speaks of “the young and 
gallant Lord Howe.” But Iam ready to concede that 
there is some error in the premises, for we on this side 
can never attain to a mastery of this abstruse subject. 
We do not know when to say “ Lord Howe,” and when 
to say “ Lord George,” when to say “ Lord — 
ton,“ and when the gy of Hartington ” (thoug 
our ae is, perhaps, the less st , considering 
that he is neither the one nor the other in fact). But, 
waiving this, I notice that in the next line the Dean 
says that a stone has been erected on the spot where 
Lord Howe fell, by the owner of the rty, the 
Rev. W. Cooke, a well-known lecturer in the United 
States,” thus making two mistakes in the name of the 
widely-known Joseph Cook. 

And, in this connection, I notice that, in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, Mr. Haweis has a very a reciative 
article on our Minister to Great Britain, Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, in the course of which he says, that 
“ Senator Sumner was assaulted by Senator Brooks for 
speaking against slavery in the House.” Mr. Brooks 
was not a Senator, but a Member of the House of Re- 

resentatives; and Mr. Sumner did not speak in the 

ouse, but in the Senate. We must learn to have some 
tolerance with each other's mistakes. 

I was the more interested in reading what the Dean 
said about Lord Howe (and if I err in calling him Lord 
Howe, why, the editor, who knows everything, must cor- 
rect me), use his death was an event that affected 
the history of two continents. He was idolised by the 
colonists, and, on the other hand, he understood them 
and 1 with them. Add to this that he was 
probably the most able general that Great Britain sent 
to our shores. If he had lived, either the armed colli- 
sion would not have taken place, or, if it had occurred, 
the armies of the Crown would have been led by a man 
not so easily handled as Burgoyne or Cornwallis. I 
suspect that it was the feebleness of the British generals, 
= as much as the ability of the Americans, that 

ecided the result. 

While I am on the subject of international mistakes, 
may I mention two incidents which have been brought 
to my mind since I began to write this letter? When 
Hon. Amasa Walker, the eminent politico-economist, 
was in England, he was introduced to an audience by 
the late Lord Brougham as “Hon. Amasa Walker, 
Secretary of the Province of Massachusetts.” Mr. 
Walker, on rising to speak, reminded the audience and 
his lordship that Massachusetts ceased to be a province 
on July 4th, 1776. Mr. Webster stated, in the hearing 
of a friend, that he was introduced at the Lord Mayor's 
dinner as “Hon. Daniel Webster, a member of the 
Upper Senate of New York.” 

You have already learned and commented on the re- 
sult of our national election on Nov. 2. The issue is 
hailed with profound thankfulness by ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of the thoughtful, religious people of the 
Northern States. It is a victory for national honesty, 
the equal rights of all men, civil and religious liberty. 

But I would, with your permission, speak of the illus- 
tration afforded of the real Conservatism of our Go- 
vernment. In 1856, the Democrats had absolute pos- 
session of all branches of the Government—the Presi- 
dent, the Senate, the House of Representatives, the 
Supreme Court. In 58, the Republicans gained the 
House. In 60, they gained the Presidency, electing 
the great Lincoln. In ‘61, by the withdrawal of the 
Senators from the seceding States, they gained the 
Senate. Gradually (as the judges died and new ones 
were appointed) they gained the Supreme Court. It 
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took years to effect such a change in the policy of the | 
Government as would be effected by you in a single 
election of a House of Commons. By-and-by a reac- 
tion set in. In 74, the Democrats carried the House. 
In 78, they gained the Senate. But the use which they 
made of the limited power thus put in their hands did 
not inspire the people with confidence. Accordingly 
the reaction went no further, and this year the Repub- 
licans have kept the President, and gained the House, 
and are within one of gaining the Senate. I am, per- 
haps, a prejudiced judge; but I regard the United 
States as the most wisely-Conservative Government on 
the earth. NEW ENGLANDER. 


RITUALISTS AND THE LAW. 


JUDGMENT was given in the Queen’s Bench Division of 
the High Court of Justice on Monday on the application of 
the Rev. T. P. Dale for writs of Habeas Corpus and other 
writs to release him from custody and set aside the pro- 
ceedings inst him for contumacy under the Public 
Worship Act. Lord Coleridge, after disposing of the 
“hi ny technical” objections taken to the jurisdiction of 
Lo enzance, and the language of the requisition, moni- 
tion, and prohibition, none of which were held to have any 
validity, proceeded to consider the one point of subetance 
in thejcase.” He said: “At first the 13th section seemed 
to be complete in itself, and to enact that the only way in 
which obedience should be enforced to the moniticn should 
be by way of inhibition. It seemed possible that Parlia- 
ment might never have contemplated the possibility of 
clergymen belonging to the Establishment deliberately dis- 
obeying and def the law of their society pronounced by 
the highest Court of Appeal in the country, and claiming 
for their disobedience to the law the sanction of conscience 
and the credit of virtue. For these are not the weightier 
matters of the law—judgment, and mercy, and faith,’ but 
at the best, points of mere ceremonial observance, points on 
which, prior to experience, it would be difficult to believe 
that any man could persuade himself that disobedience to 
the law could be excusable; and I should be dis to 
say, if the statute stood alone, that Parliament had not 
conceived it possible that there would be disobedience, and 
would have assumed that the cl „like other men, would 
obey the law of their i so might not have pro- 
vided any means to enforce ience. But the statute — 
not stand alone, for it follows the 53 G III. and the 5 
Elizabeth, the Act of George III. being the later and sub- 
stantive Act, and that Act keeping alive the enactments of 
the Act of Elizabeth as to the older writ. What may have 
been the intention of the Parliament in ing the Public 
Worship Act I do not know, but it not exclude the 
2 of the Act of George III. (here his lordship read 

e clause), and Lord Penzance was made an Ecclesiastical 
Judge in an Ecclesiastical Court, and in this case the party 
was brought before bim and duly cited, and a lawful order 
was made, with which the party was required to comply, 
ont ee ee Se ee e to that lawful order ; 
and it seems to me that by the plain and direct words of the 
statute the signijicavit properly issued. This would have 
been so if Lerd Penzance had remained only — of the 
Provincial Court of Canterbury, and it is not the less so 
since by the Act itself he has become Official Principal and 
Dean of Arches. I have come, therefore, to the clear 
conclusion that the 13th section of the Public 
Worship Act has not excluded the power to com- 
mit for disobedience to the inhibition, and that 
it has been properly exercised by Lord Penzance.” 
His judgment, therefore, was for the Crown on the rule in 
which Mr. Dale is defendant, and for Lord Penzance on the 
other rules.—Mr. Justice Field gave an elaborate judgment 
to a similar effect.—Mr. Justice Manisty, in declaring a 
similar view, appealed to the clergy to consider whether 
they ought not, as good citizens, to resign the benefices if 
they could not obey, and become Nonconformists.— There 
was here some applause from the back of the court, on 
which Lord Coleridge indignantly exclaimed, “Order! If 
there be any expressions of that kind we shall be obliged 
to show that this Court can commit for contempt. —At the 
close of the judgments Lord Coleridge said: The result is 
that the rules are discharged with costs to the moters, 
and the prisoner is remanded into custody.—The Rev. T. P. 
Dale, who had surrendered to his bail, then left the Court in 
the custody of the Governor of Holloway Prison.—The 
Attorney-General, on behalf of Lord Penzance, asked for 
costs, but Lord Coleridge said: It is not usual to give costs 
toaJudge. He might have simply left the matter in our 
hands. There can only be one set of costs. 

Judgment to the same effect was also given in the case 
of the Rev. R. W. Enraght, vicar of Holy Trinity, Bordesley, 
who was, accordingly, returned into the custody of the 
Governor of Warwick Gaol. Much surprise has been mani- 
fested by the Ritualistic party at the result of the pro- 
ceedings, the fact of bail being accepted for Mr. Dale's 
appearance having buoyed them up in the expectation 
that a release would have been obtained on at least one of 
the points. 

A meeting of sympathisers with the imprisoned clergy- 
men, the Revs. T. Pelham Dale, and R. W. Enraght, and 


also with the ev. 8. F. Green, was held on Mon- 
day night in the Assembly Rooms, Great George- 
street, Liverpool, Mr. J. H. Hubback residing ; a 


number of local clergymen were amongst the audience. 
The first resolution, protesting against the imprison- 
ment of clergymen for refusing to recognise decisions 
of secular Courts in spiritual matters, was moved by Mr. 
H. Clark and — by the Rev. B. Compton. The Rev. 
Mr. Froysell supported the resolution, observing that it 
a that Disestablishment was being forced upon them. 
The resolution was carried. Major Heales proposed the 
second resolution, which was expressive of sympathy with 
the three imprisoned clergymen. The Rer. Dr. Belcher 
seconded, and the Rev. Dr. Hyde supported, the resolution, 
which was carried amid some confusion. 

The Church of Englaud Working Men's Sce'ety held a 
council meeting at their rooms on Monday evening. The 
general secretary reported that the petition to the Queen for 
the release of Mr. Dale had been signed by nearly 60,000 
pe above eighteen years of age, and that since Mr. 

ale’s imprisonment fifteen new branches had been estab- 
lished in various parts of the country. The council con- 
sidered the ut state of affairs in connection with St. 
Vedust's, and arrangements for the torthcoming demonstra- | 
tions upon the release of the rector. The Rey. Arthur 
Murray Dale attended the meeting by invitation, and ad- 
dressel the council. He said that, however mech an Act of 
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Parliament judge could bind the body of a Churchman, he 
could never bind the conscience. His father was technically 
in prison for contempt of court, but really because his con- 
science would not allow him to perjure himself. 

A meeting of the congregation of St. Vedast’s was held on 
Monday night, whenthe following resolution was carried :— 
“That this meeting of the members of the congregation of 
St. Vedast’s, Foster-lane, desire to express their deepest 
sympathy with their rector, the Rev. T. P. Dale, and aleo 
with Mrs. Dale and family, in their renewed trial, and their 
unaltered affection for him, and their unshaken confidence 
in the cause which he represents.“ 

The Hon. C. L. Wood, president cf the English Church 
Union, thus writes to the Times under date December 14:— 
“The contention before the Court of Queen’s Bench has, 
indeed, been one as to forms and technicalities, but why has 
the contention taken that shape? Because behind these 
technicalities lies the fact that interpretations of the 
Church’s law, about the validity of which there is, to say 
the least, the gravest doubt, are being enforced by tribunals 
whose authority, in defiance of the Reformation settlement, 
is only derived from Parliament. The Judges who preside 
over such tribunals may, indeed, be decorated with ecclesias- 
tical titles, as is the case with Lord Penzance, who, we are 
now told on high legal authority, and by the counsel in- 
structed to represent him, is Dean of the Arches by virtue 
of an Act of the Legislature ; but if the clergy are to be 
~ nded and deprived by such an authority, we are com- 
pelled to say that the Church of England never consented to 
such a sacrifice of her rights. The evil of the Public Worship 
Regulation Act has been that it has precipitated a crisis, 
always inevitable, if the claims of such tribunals were to be 
enforced. The mischief has now been done, and we who 
foresaw the evils that would ensue, and spoke against them 
at the time, must bear the consequences—which may very 
possibly affect others besides ourselves. We can have no 
wish, even under such circumstances, to play into the hands 
of the Liberation Society, but it does not require much poli- 
tical foresight to perceive that a change in the relation of 
Church and State is steadily, some might even think rapidly, 
coming within the range of practical politics.” 


THE CLERGY AND THE BURIALS ACT. 
REFUSAL OF INTERMENT TO A NON-RESIDENT. 


At a crowded meeting of Liberals held at Westhoughton, 
near Bolton, on Thursday, Mr. T. T. Hayes, who moved a 
resolution expressing satisfaction at the return to power of 
the Liberals, :eferred to the Burials Act of the Government, 
commented on a recent occurrence at Lowton, where the in- 
cumbent (the Rev. J. W. Simpson) refused toallow burial to a 
non-resident in the parish. He read the following letter 
from the Bishop of Liverpool:—“‘ The Palace, Liverpool, 
December 9, 1880.—Dear Sir,—I am much obliged to you 
for your letter. I am anxious there should be no recurrence 
of the burial scandal at Lowton. Ihave done my best to 
prevent it. Ineed hardly tell you that tho incumbent and 
churchwardens of any parish bave full power to refuse in- 
terment in the parish churchyard to non-parishioners. It 
is evident that this power must reside in some hands, or else 
the parish churchyard might soon be filled up with graves, 
and the parishioners put to heavy expense in order to pro- 
vide a cemetery. Of course there are cases in which the 
right of burial may fairly be conceded to non-parishioners. 

henever it is conceded I consider that the incumbent ought 
to allow them to conduct the funeral in any way that they 
please, justas ifthey were resident parishioners, for the sake 
of peace and charity. But I must ask you to remember that, 
although this is my opinion, I have heard it doubted 
whether it is the law. However, it is my opinion, and is 


the advice that I shall always give.—Yours faithfully, J. C. 


Liverpoo..” Mr. Hayes invited the attention of Mr. 
Simpson to this letter, and said he would ask him, as a man, 
a Christian, and a gentleman, whether he was prepared to 
act on the advice of his diocesan. 

REFUSAL TO READ THE BURIAL SERVICE. 


At a meeting of the Hull Corporation Burial Committee, 
the Chairman (Alderman Chapman) reported that, agree- 
ably to the Committee’s resolution, he had written to the 
Rev. T. Davis, Vicar of Drypool, respecting a charge which 
had been made against him, that he had refused to read the 
Burial Service over the body of a man named Bycroft He 
had also asked the rev. gentleman to attend that mee g of 
the committee, but Mr. Davis had refused. The sexton at 
the cemetery said that Bycroft’s coffin was the first to 
arrive, and ought to have been the first interred, but Mr. 
Davis sent for the body of a child first, a child of one of his 
parishioners. The soil which fell into the grave was soon 
cleared out, and it would not have detained Mr. Davis more 
than five minutes.— The gravedigger gave similar evidence. 
—Witnesses gave evidence that after returning from the 
funeral in another part of the ground, Mr. Davis was asked 
to read the service over the body of Bycroft, and replied, “I 
have done, and I have other duties to attend to,“ following 
this up with a remark that he “ detested Alderman Chap- 
man, the committee, and the ground.“ —A resolution was 

to lay the matter before the Archbishop, with a 
request that his Grace would cause an inquiry to be made. 
The following resolution was also carried:—* That this 
committee consider the conduct of the Rey. T. Davis in 
alluding to the management of the Hedon-road Cemetery, 
and stating to Messrs. Walker and Skinner that he detested 
the chairman of the committee and the ground, was most 
reprehensible and uncalled for. and more especially from a 
clergyman of the Established Church.”’ 

CONSECRATION OF GRAVEYARDS. 

The Bishop of Ely observes in a pastoral letter which he 
has addressed to his clergy :—‘‘ It remains that I should 
make known the change in my own episcopal action which 
the recent law in my judgment necessitates. As our 
churchyards, and the portions of our cemeteries which have 
hitherto been separated off for the exclusive burial of the 
dead according to the rites of the Church of England, are 
not to be henceforth so set apart, the act of consecration, by 
which they have been heretofore solemnly appropriated to 
the performance of such rites, seems no longer to have 
place. Asa bishop of the Church of England, I can only 

roperly consecrate ground for the services of that Church. 


—ů— 


held most sacred by the Church of England, even the 


worship of her Divine Head, may be not only ignored, but 
denied. I am therefore constrained to decline henceforth 
to use the religious service of consecration in regard to 
additions to churchyards and portions of cemeteries. 
Burial-places may still be vested in trustees for burial 
according to the rites of the Church of England exclusively. 
Such I shall, of course, be ready to consecrate after the 
ancient form.“ 


THE HUNGERFORD METHODISTS AND THE BELL QUESTION. 


The Rev. Walter H. Gregory, Wesleyan minister, thus 
writes in the Methodist Recorder: —“ This bell difficulty is 
likely to arise mostly in the smaller towns where the 
= yard is not closed, and where there is no cemetery. 

ut now that ministers other than the true successors of the 
apostles (?) can officiate, in such a case the parish bell is 
to be silent! Then what remains? Either (1) the cus- 
tomary tolling must be dispensed with, or (2) Dissenters 
must provide a bell of theirown. The Church Union would 
enforce the former alternative, but the Hungerford Metho- 
dists have selected the latter on behalf of the Nonconforming 
churches of the town. Our friends have secured a first-class 
tenor bell, weighing nearly 5 cwt., and from the turret of 
our beautiful Gothic chapel this radical oracle speaks to the 
whole town. It will perform the double office of announcing 
the gradual extinction of Dissenters (much to the joy of the 
Church Union and its satellites) and to urge late chapel- 
goers to a greater diligence. It is rung for the public ser- 
vices both on Sundays and at the weeknight preaching. 
Where Anglican caste is so manifest, 2 Wesleyan 
chapels will admit of a belt, I would say to our trustees and 
stewards, Go and do ye likewise.“ 


RFJECTION OF THE ACT IN JERSEY. 


At a meeting of the States on Monday, the President 
informed the House of the two Acts of Parliament referred 
to its consideration by the Royal Court on Saturday last. 
They were: An Act to enlarge the powers of County Courts 
in matters between Masters and Wakne, and the Burials 
Act. With reference to the former, he observed that the 
Royal Court already exercised more power in those matters 
than was given by that Act. As some discussion with 
reference to the Burials Bill had taken place in the States, 
the Court had thought it better to refeg it to them. He 
thought they could only lodge the Acts au greffe for future 
consideration.—The Rector of Mary's thought the manner 
in which the island had been treated with reference to the 
Burials Bill was very serious, and he proposed the appoint- 
ment of a committee.—The President observed that when 
the matter was discussed he thought they would not find it 
necessary to appoint a committee. There was nothing in 
the law which prevented its being put into easy execution here. 
—Deputy Durell referred to the course adopted by the States 
of Guernsey in passing a Bill of their own, to maintain their 
prerogative of legislation, instead of registering the English 
law. The President observed that the action referred to wasso 
sensible that if any person insisting upon the English law 
being put into force, it would have to ” executed and the 
local enactment set aside. He did not think it wise to open 
the question of prerogative when it was unnecessary, and 
remarked that the States might expose themselves to a deci- 
sion which would go beyond what they anticipated. They 
would probably have to petition Council to withdraw their 
request for the enrolment of the other Act :—The Attorney- 
General thought he would be able to show that the Bill had 
been sent down by mistake.—The Deputy of St. Peter's 
complained of the neglect to reply to the letter sent by the 
President to the Home Secretary.—The President explained 
that the apparent neglect was due to inadvertence. The 
letter was mislaid at the Home Office.—The Deputy of St. 
Peter's said that was a greater reason for an inquiry. He 
proposed that the Burials Bill should be printed and dis- 


_ tributed to the members. Seconded by the Rector of St. 


ment. 


Vhen a graveyard is avowedly designed for the common use 


of all denominations a bishop of the Church cannot be held 
to have any such special relations to it as to constitute him 


the proper person for opening it with a religious service: 


nor can he, it appears to me, consistently exercise his 
— oth in consecrating an enclosure which is 


Mary's, and carried.—Jurat De Gruchy remarked that the 
subject showed the necessity of adopting some such measure 
as that proposed by Deputy Wellman, and now au greffe, for 
the appointment of a Parliamentary Agent, or otherwise, in 
order that the local authorities might become acquainted 
with any measure in which it was proposed to include the 
island, before such measures became law. The two Acts of 
Parliament were lodged au greffe.—British Press. A corres- 
pondent writes that this course of procedure is equiralent 
toa motion that “the Bill be read this days six months.“ 
He remarks : There are precedents enough to prove that our 
local authorities have no discretion in the matter; in fact, 
it is arrogating to themselves the power of overruling any 
Act of Parliament. If the matter is lefi to the States 
Assembly, of which body the State clergy are ez officio 
members, the chance of Dissenters deriviug any benefit 
from the Bill is very poor indeed.”—British Press. 


Sr. Paur's, Watwortnu.—On Sanday morning this 
church was opened for the usual“ matins and the pub- 
lishing of banns, but only six persons were present, includ- 
ing the churchwardens and parish clerk. Prayers were read 
and a hywn sung by the curates standing at one end of the 
church and the parish clerk at the other. At the conclusion 
of this formal service the church was closei for the re- 
mainder of the day, and a notice posted outside stating 
that there would be no further service that day. The con- 
gregation who for many years had been in the habit of 
worshipping at St. Paul’s underthe ministrations of the 
late vicar and his three curates, seem to have gone in a body 
to the neighbouring high church of St. Agnes, Kennington- 
park, which on Sunday morning was crowded. 

PaRTIEs IN THE CuurRcH.—The Cambridge Independent Press 
considers that we may rest assured that, if there were any 
basis on which the Church of England could be firmly 
established, so as to be in harmony with the convictions 
and sentiments of the nation, no scruple would be felt in 
altering her formularies to suit the demands of the people, 
whose Church it is. But it does not appear that there is 
any such basis. The High Churchmen say we must either 
have perfect freedom to do as we like, or else Disestablish- 
went. The Low Churchmen say we must get rid of 
the Ritualists, or else we must have Disestablish- 
The Broad Churchmen say—with more force as 
regards the wass of the people—we must make room for all 
shades of Christianity, or Disestablishment is inevitable. 
But it is just as impossible for the High Churchman to 
have unrestricted freedom in a Na jonal Church as it is 
ker Low Churchmen cve*to get r lof High Churchmen by 
l-gal prosecutions; and the B:oid Churehman's method, 

liucible as it seems, a»pears to find favovr with nobody 

u’ himself. The direction in which all this tends is not 


immediately to be used for services in which the doctrines ' difficult to see. 
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REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS ON THE 
TRACTARIAW MOVEMENT. 


THERE was a greatly improved attendance 
as compared with former lectures of the 
series on the occasion of the delivery by the 
Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, in the Library of the 
Memorial-hall on Tuesday, of the fourth of the 
course which unitedly constitutes the Con- 
gregational Lecture, 1880-1.” Henry Wright, 
Esq., presided. The Rev. Joshua Harrison 


prayer, 

The CHAIRMAN, in introducing the lec- 
turer, said it was gratifying to find that 
their friend Mr. Rogers had already gone 
on, in this course, from good to better. 
The first lecture was good, the second 
better, and the third best of all. He 
feared lest the interruption which had taken 
place, had, to some extent, checked the pro- 
gressive increase in the attendance, but he 
was sure that if there was a right apprecia- 
tion among Congregationalists of the value 
of these lectures, the room in which the 
audience was then assembled would not be 
large enough to accommodate those who 
would wish to be present. There was an 
inspiration in large numbers which was very 
helpful to the speaker, and that was the help 
which all had it in their power to assist in 
rendering. 
more than, in his judgment, any man ought 
to try to do, the Congregational Union had 
laid upon him this additional work. The Con- 
gregational Lectures which had been pub- 
lished in former years had an influence far 
beyond the limits of their own denomination 
They were extensively read by clergymen of 
the Church of England and members of other 
bodies ; they were read in America probably 
by a still larger number than in England, 
and were thoughtfully studied in Germany 
and other parts of the world. The influence 
which went forth from one denomination in 
this way acted upon others. It was very 
desirable, therefore, in order to promote the 
object proposed, that they should be, as far 
us possible, extensively heard as well as ex- 
tensively read when publisbed. 

Rev. J. G. Roegrrs, on rising to de iver his 
lecture, the subject of which was The Ox- 
ford Movement,“ was enthusiastically greeted 
hy those present. He remarked that there 
were few parallels in history to the extreme 
changes which have passed over the spirit 
and teaching of the Anglican Church within 
the last century. In little more than a 
hundred years the Anglican Church had pre- 
sented at least three distinct phases. First, 
it was the Church of Tillotson ; later, it gave 
promise of becoming such as might have 
suited Whitgift ; to-day, considerable advance 
had been made to the ideal of Laud. For 
the present the “ Catholic” temper seemed 
to be in the ascendant among the clergy and 
laymen of a clerical temper. That this 
change should have been carried so far in 
England, and in an age like the present, 
seemed, at the first view, altogether incom- 
prehensible. The priest, it might be sup- 
posed, would be treated as an anachronism in 
nineteenth-century England, with its spirit 
of resolute independence, and with the in- 
herited traditions of liberty to which it clung 
with fond — pride. But, on the con- 
trary, he had a position in the Anglican 
Church such as he had never held, except in 
the brief period of the attempt of Laud to 


establish a hierarchy, since the time when the 


first Prayer Book of Edward VI. marked 
the place which the timid reformers would 
have lefthim. The only effect of the liberal 
spirit of the age on him was to make him 
more arrogant, more extreme in pretensions, 
more exclusive in his claims. At the be- 
ginning of a movement the ultimate ene. 
ment of which the most far-sighted could 
not have forecast, there certainly was no 
sympathy with Rome, and no thought of sub- 
serving her purposes. Cardinal Newman, in- 
deed, bitterly resented the granting of 
Catholic Emancipation. It was certain, how- 
ever, that the so-called Catholic revival of the 
Continent had an indirect effect upon them, 
and the same influences which made Monta- 
lembert an earnest devotee, and Lacordaire 
an eloquent apostle, of the Romish Church 
roused in the hearts of Newman, and Pusey, 
and Keble a spirit which made them under- 
take a crusade with a view of repairing the 
wrongs waich the Anglican Church had suf- 
fered at the hands of various tormentors from 
the Reformers down to the Liberals. The 
political feeling awakened by the action of 
the latter was more distinctly recognised 


by the Tractarians themselves than any other 


cause as originating the movement. The 
Evangelicals, Newman thought, were playing 
into the hands of the Liberals, and hence 
they were disliked by him. In truth, how- 


on | distinct 
having commenced the proceedings with | 


of a void. 


Rome had not produced a favourable | 


impression on his mind. His one 
thought was there was need of a second 


Reformation in order to bring England more | 


into harmony with the “Church Catholic 


and Apostolic,” which he felt was “ some- 


thing greater than the Established Church,” 
which could at the utmost be only the 
local presence and organ ok the universal 
Church. Mr. Gladstone's attempt to trace a 
connection between the Oxford 
School and their great Evangelical rivals 
came as a startling surprise to all except 
the few who had thought deeply on the sub- 
ject. Looking, however, to the history of 


the school, it was certainly curious that so | 


many of its leaders were of Evangelical 
training. The point of connection between 
the two schools was not difficult to discover. 
The Evangelicals had cared little for Church 
laws and principles, and had overlooked the 
fact that they belonged toa Church whose for- 
mularies set forth very strong teaching on some 
of those poi ts. When the early enthusiasm, 
if not wholly quenched, had considerably 
abated, men of devout spirit, who had been 
trained in the Prayer-book, became conscious 
The“ High and Dry party bad 
been nothing but Churchmen; the Evan- 


incredible. 

able band of 
high intellectual power, sincere piety, and 
earnest devotion to the Church, the revival 
of a Church spirit seemed the best way of 
resisting what appeared to be the advancing 
wave of revolution. The most influential of 
the group at that period was Keble. „ He 
was older,” proceeded the lecturer, “and 
had more experience than most of his asso- 
ciates, and his was one of those saintly cha- 
racters which command the affection and 
respect even of those who are most opposed 
to their doctrines. Keble was both the saint 
and the poet of the school. It had other 
saints and other poets, but there was in Keble 
more of the purely mystical temper than in 
any of the little company who undertook the 


bold task of giving the Anglican Church an 


gelicals had been everything but Churchmen. | 


ever, the Evangelicals hated Liberalism only | 
less than Romanism, which they regarded as | 
its natural ally. But they were Protestants; | 
and their anti-Romish, and therefore anti- 


Lierarchical tendencies forced them into 
being reluctant, and indeed unconscious, 
helpers of the Liberal movement. They were 
earnest Christians, but they were not sound 
Churchmen. Newman's great dread was 
that Liberalism might get a footing in the 
Church, because if once there he felt it 
would be victorious. He turned away from 
the Evangelicals because he felt that, holding 
the principles of the Reformation, they were 
powerless. He was not attracted by the 
Papal Church, for even his visit to 


What the new and earnest generation was 
While Mr. Rogers was doing | gener 


bent on doing was to retain all the Evan- 
gelicalism plus the Churchmanship. As 
time rolled on, and their opinions became 
more developed, many of them were forced 
to confess that their position was just as in- 
defensible as that of the Evangelicals, and 
that Church principles demanded submission 
to the Church which claimed to be Catholic 
and infallible. But they only felt their way 
to this conclusion gradually, and their deci- 
sion was greatly facilitated and hastened by 
the course of events. 

The new school seemed to rise suddenly; 
but there had been considerable preparation 
for it, which could now be traced with some 
distinctness, though to those living amid the 
events the connection was not perceptible. 
Canon Oakley spoke of the teaching of Dr. 
Charles Lloyd, Regius Professor of Divinity, 
and afterwards Bishop of Oxford, as helping 
him and his companions to “ truer views of 
the Catholic religion than were generally 
current in the country.” The Church of 
England was made to appear in that teach- 
ing, not so much as the keen antagonist of 
Rome, but as a friendly society reluctantly 
forced into separation. It was easy to see 
how this tone of thought and feeling pre- 
pared the way for the Tracts. For the 
germs of the system developed in the latter 
they must look to the writings of a man of 


more obscure position, and whose influence | 


was of a more private character — Alexander 
Knox. In his letters, and in those of his most 


frequent correspondent and intimate friend, | 


entirely new character, which, however it 
might be justified by the formularies, had 
never been attained except during the brief 
period of Laud's tyranny. The spirit of 
Keble may be understood from the closing 
sentences of the preface to The Christian Year, 
in which he speaks ‘ of that soothing ten- 
dency of the Prayer-book, which it is the chief 
purpose of these pages to exhibit.’ Of all 
men he seemed least fitted to take a promi- 
nent part in polemical warfare, but combined 
with a singular sweetness of temper, there 
was an intensity of faith, and a devotion to 
what he believed to be truth, which pre- 
pared him, when the occasion demanded, to 
be a fearless champion of the cause he had 
espoused. To his celebrated assize sermon, 
preached in the University pulpit, on July 
14, 1833, Newman dates the movement, and 
in his Apologia tells us that as such he ‘ ever 
considered and kept the day.’ It was 
certainly a sermon distinguished by remark- 
able faithfulness, and was heard by the 
friends of the Church as a trumpet-blast that 
called them to arms in defence of all they 
most loved. The subject was the ‘ National 
Apostacy,’ and its keynote is found in the 
reference drawn from our Lord’s words, ‘ He 
that heareth you, heareth Me, and he that 


Apart from those contributed 


But so it was, and to a remark- were held, he being the ceutre of the little 
young men at Oxford, mon of | knot that gathered there; and it was his 


presence and counsel which, as Newman 
shows, lent so much force and decision to 
their early action. With “a few exceptions 
the Tracts were not brilliant productions. 
y Cardinal 
Newman himself they would soon have ~ 
into oblivion. If ever a theory seemed to be 
born out of due season, it was this new idea 
of apostolical succession and sacramental 
efficacy born at Oxford in the second quarter 


of the Nineteenth Century. The two tracts 
on Reserve in the Communication of Religious 


| than had 


Knowledge excited an alarm much keener 
been felt before. Romeward 


tendencies had been suspected and charged 
before, but here was a confirmation of the 
allegation. Still more painful was the utter loss 


of confidence in the defenders of sach a prac- 
tice, and the consequent apprehension that, 
even when using strong Protestant language, 
they might still be secretly the servants of 
Rome, and employing all means in their 
power in order toadvance her interests. The 
secession to Rome, when it came, was sup- 


posed to justify these previous suspicions ; 


| an attempt 


| 
’ 


but in truth it was only the logical outcome 
of principles whose issue was perceived from 
the first by all save those who believed in 
them and taught them. They were not in- 
tentionally disloyal to the Church at whose 
altars they ministered, and they went where, 
at first, they had no thought of going. Until 
that fact was faced, the rulers of the Anglican 
Church would never understand the real 
nature of the difficulty with which 
they had to grapple. One of the venerable 
leaders of the school still remained in the 
Established Church, and had round him a 
more numerous and not less daring band of 
followers than ever, and there was not even 
to dispossess them. Their 


_ extreme doctrines and practices might be con- 


’ 


demned, but it was not easy to maintain that 
there was no foundation in the formularies 


| for that principle of authority on which the 


whole system rests. 


despiseth you, despiseth Me,’ from which he | 
and sacramentarianism in embryo, and wait- 
ing only suitable opportunity for full deve- 


concludes, ‘ These words of Divine truth put 
beyond all sophistical conception, what com 
mon sense would lead us to infer, and what 


| lopment. 


daily experience teaches ;—-that disrespect to 
the successors of the apostles, as such, is an | 


unquestionable symptom of enmity to Him 
who gave them 


Suppose such disrespect general and national; 
suppose it also avowedly grounded, not on 
any fancied test of religion, but on mere 
human reasons of popularity and expedi- 
ency, either there is no meaning at all in 
these emphatic declarations of our Lord or 
that nation, how highly soever she may 
think of her own religion and morality, 
stands convicted in His sight of a direct 


Dr. Jebb, the vicar of Limerick, was to be | digavowal of His sovereignty. The intent of 


found the conception of the Anglican Church | all this was unmistakable. 


which the Tractarian writers wrought out 
with such completeness. He wasa Tractarian 
before Tractarianisw. 
wasa friend of John Wesley, and later on 


| 


The condition 
thus hypothetically stated was the actual 
state of the English nation. The sermon 


In his early days he itself, and the advertisement to the first 


edition, shows how deeply troubled the mind 


a correspondent of Mrs. Hannah More, so of the preacher was, and is, indeed, the only 


that he had an intimate knowledge of the 
Evangelicals. 
cravings, nor did they bring out his concep- 


But they did not satisfy his 


tion of the peculiarity which he believed to | 


be the true distinction of his own Church, 
which furnished “the best and loveliest 
form of visible Christianity.” Through 
his long life he seems to have been as 
consistent in his maintenance of those prin- 
ciples to which he gave the name of Catholic 
as Dr. Pusey himself. The school of 
thought of which he was the precursor had 


Anglican Church, but from an earnest desire 
to develop that which was believed to be 


excuse which can be urged in extenuation 
of so grave an impropriety as the employ- 
ment of an assize sermon, preached before 
the judges, and with allthe solemnity which 
the occasion must have lent to it, as an in- 
strument of attack upon the existing Govern- 
ment. It is true that the preacher urges that 
‘submission and obedience are still duties; 
but no effort is spared to discredit the prin- 
ciples and policy of those to whom these duties 
are to be paid. Weare living in exciting 


times now, and the High Church sentiment 
its origin not in deliberate disloyalty to the | 


the characteristic feature of the teaching of | 


their Church. 
time when Alexander Knox was a voz cla- 
mantis, nursing his own ideas of Church 
authority in solitary meditation, and the 
present was striking enough. Now a large 


The contrast between the | 


and resolute party pressed his views to their 
utmost limit, and exerted an influence far | 


beyond what was due toits numerical strength. 


Dr. Jebb, Bishop of Limerick, the pupil aud 


correspondent of Alexander Knox, was a 
still more remarkable example of the 


same tendencies. He held that the Church | 
of England was neither Romanist nor Pro- | 


testant, but that it was Catholic, and that in 
the law of Vincentius Lirinensis, ‘* Quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus cre- 
ditum est, was the standard of its catho- 
licity. The tracts were simply built upon 
that foundation. Grant the authority of 
tradition, and the right of appeal to“ pious 


antiquity,“ and there was an end of Protes- | 


tantism, for Protestautism recognises 


no | 


human interpreter of the Divine law, and | 


suffers no restriction of the freest right of 
the individual conscience. That the epirit of 
Laud should have displayed such extruordi- 
nary power in this age, and that the old 
Anglican University should be the centre 
of its activity, was due to the cir- 
cumstances both of the place and the hour. 
Oxford bad always been the home of the most 
intense Anglicanism, and it had been thrown 
into a perfect state of panic by the energy 


party after the passing of the Reform Bill. 
That any sober-winded man should have 


is doubtless more pronounced and more 
powerful than it was in 1833; but it is not 
easy to conceive of a clergyman ven- 
turing now to preach what 
less than a strong party sermon under 
similar circumstances. What was remark- 
able was that Mr. Keble himself was so easily 
reconciled to the Erastian rule he deprecated, 
and still more that the party who had in- 
herited his principles, and pushed them to a 
still further point, had also imitated his 
acquiescence.” The lecturer trusted, how- 
ever, that the recent eloquent utterance of 
Canon Liddon in St. Paul's Cathedral, in re- 
ference to the union between Church and 


their commission, and | 
pledged Himself to be with them for ever. | 


is nothing | 


Where that was, there 
were all the evils of ecclesiasticism, priestism, 


The Tractarian and Ritualist 
struggle was only one phase of the 
ever returning conflict between conscience 
and authority, and it was a war in which 
there could be no neutrality or half- 
hearted allegiance. Liberty must be followed 
with the whole heart, in implicit trust that 
the God of truth will guard its interest, or 
they must be prepared to accept the rule of 
that Church which had so imposing an array 
of centuries and nations on its side. It was 
that which gave such significance to the 
struggle which the Oxford movement inau- 
gurated, and in the midst of which they found 
themselves to-day. Behind the question of 
rites and robes, of fasts and festivals, even 
of priests and sacraments, was the far deeper 
issue of authority. There was but one rule 
which could be opposed to that of Rome, and 
that was the rule of Christ. As the story of 
the movement showed, no canon of Catholicity 
availed those who had compromised the liberty 
which Christ gave. The Apostles must be 
our omnes, their writings our ‘ ubique,” 
their age our “semper.”” The lecturer con- 
cluded amid loud applau:e 
Differing views having been expressed as to 
the most convenient hour for these lectures, 
shows of hands were taken upon the subject, 
and in accordance with that verdict the chair- 
man announced that the next lecture in the 
course on ‘Tuesday, January 25th, would com- 
mence not at 7.30, as heretofore, but at half 
past six o'clock, The proceedings were 
hrought to a close by Rev. Dr. Kennedy pro- 
nouncing the benediction. 


- — 33 


Mu. Srun gro- By way of introduction to 
his sermon on Sunday morning at the Metro- 
politan Tabernacle, Mr. Spurgeon related a 
curious circumstance which occurred at his 
house on the previous afternoon. A friend and 
relative called, evidently in great distress of 
mind. Mr. Spurgeon was in the garden at the 
time, and the visitor experienced extreme diffi- 
culty in making known his business to Mrs. 
Spurgeon. By degrees he made it clear that a 


rumour had got abroad that Mr. Spurgeon was 


State, was an indication of a change coming | 


over the High Church party, which would 
lead to their seeking spiritual freedom in the 
way in which the Free Churches obtained it. 
The delivery of the sermon was speedily 
followed by the issue of thevelebrated Tracts. 
“T,”’says Cardinal Newman,“ had out of myown 
head begun the Tracts,’’ Lut he also gives it to 
be understood that the commencement of the 
Tracts was not the actual rise of the move- 
ment. The service of Keble in the preliminary 
steps of that movement was great, but it was 
not so valuable as that which he had already 
done in the publication of the Christian Year. 
A book like that could not but exert a mighty 
influence on behalf of the principles with 
which it was saturated. It prepared the soil 
for the seeds of doctrinal teaching which the 
Tracts were to seatter. A very different man | 
from Keble—not less resolute, but more 
daring and extreme—was one whose early 


death was a heavy blow to the party, Richard 
which marked the action of the popular | 


Hurrell Froude. He, more than any other, 
must be revarded as the author of that party. 
It was he who actually drew Keble into 


been alarmed by anything sv moderate as the | fellowship ; it was in the Oriel common room 


wild whiggery of Earl Grey was almost that many of the preliminary discussions 


— 


booksell 


dead, and could it be truef No,“ was Mrs. 
Spurgeon's reply, ** he certainly is not dead, and 
he is much in his usual health. Do you wish to 
see him No, the visitor answered. “I 
am perfectly satisfied, and will get back again to 
let inquirers at the Tabernacle know that Mr. 
Spurgeon is not dead. We do not realise 
our mortality, Mr. Spurgeon went on to re- 


mar “unless some such incident as this 
occurs. ‘There were possibilities of it being 
true. Others are taken away suddenly, and why 


should it not happen to me’ It came asa word 
bidding me stand ready When Mr. Spurgeon 
returned from the garden, Mrs. Spurgeon seized 
him by the collar of the coat, and said she must 
take a good look at her husband, and express her 
unutterable joy at being permitted to see he was 
atillin the body and alive. This incident led 
Mr. Spurgeon to select as his text on Sunday 
morning the words of the Psalmist —*‘ Give me 
understanding, and I shal! live."’ 

The Rev. Edward White's Four Lectures on 
The Tone and Teaching of the New Testament 
on Certainty in Religion,’ being the Merchants’ 
Lecture for October last AH which we gave out- 
lines in this journal as they were in course of 
delivery, and printed verbatim in the CAristian 
World ufer ~fire now publishe in 1 Half 
Crown Volume. It can be had direct from this 
office at that price, post paid, or by order of any 


cy. 
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THE LIBERATION MOVEMENT. 
CONFERENCE AT LEICESTER. 


A CONFERENCE, convened by the local com. 
mittee of the Liberation Society, was held in 
the large school-room at Belvoir-street, Lei- 
cester, on Tuesday evening, and, as it was 
the first meeting held by the Liberationists of 
the town since the Church Congress, it was 
anticipated with some interest. It was also 
expected that reference would be made to the 
imprisonment of Mr. Dale—an event which 
naturally revived the recollection of the 
fact that Mr. William Baines, of Leicester, 
was, forty years ago, imprisoned for the non- 
payment of Church-rates. Mr. 8. Baines 

ded, and among those present were Mr. 
J. Carvell Williams, of London, Alderman 
Wheeler, Alderman Windley, Alderman 
H. T. Chambers, Rev. I. M. Wright, Rev. J. 
Williamson, Rev. E. Hipwooi, Rev. J. W. 
Thew, Rev. F. B. Meyer, Rev. R. Caven, 
Rev. T. Stevenson, Rev. J. Lemon, Councillor 
T. H. Downing, Councillor H. Lankester, 
Messrs. 8. Lennard, W. W. Preston, G. H. 
Baines, G. R. Searson, W. Baines, W. F. 
Bramley, T. Lawrence, J. Harrap, A. B. 
Harrap, Wilshere, 8. Firth, Glover (Blaby), 
Bumpus (Loughborough), and many others. 
A letter had been received expressing regret 
at inability to attend from the Mayor of Lei- 


The Guarmmay, in his opening remarks, 
stated that when he had first belonged to 
that society he believed in their principles, 
and, if he believed in them then, he believed 
in them moro now. Every year had given 
him evidences that the principles were 
right, and those principles would, he thought, 
conduct them forward to the realisation of 
true liberty in all religious matters. 

Mr. G. H. Bains read a report of the 
Local Committee, which contained the follow- 
ing passage: “The success of the Liberal 
party in Leicester and the southern division 
of the county was complete, and it is not sy- 
ing too much if we assert it to be largely 
owing to the fidelity of the Nonconformists 
to the Liberal cause. The committee invited 
the Liberal Association and the Liberal 
club of this town to send delegates to the 
Triennial Conference, and for the first time, 
not without some discussion on their part, 
both those political bodies sent their officers 
as delegates to a conference of this society. 
This we consider a decided step in advance. 
Most of the Nonconformist churches sent 
delegates, and the committee also had the 

leasure of nominating again their venerable 

dent, Rev. J P. Mursell, and five other 
representative men. The committee think 
that the current of public opinion in this 
neighbourhood is more strongly in favour of 
Disestablishment than before the election.“ 
It was stated that arrangements were being 
made for the delivery of lectures in Leicester 
and the neighbourhood early next year. 

The Rev. E. Hipwoop. the district agent, 
having also presented a short report, the re- 
appointment of the committee was moved 
and carried. 

The CuHarnman then, with some intro- 
ductory eulogistie words, annonunced the 
delivery of an address by 


Mr. Carvety WILLIAus, who said that since | a 8 
but, as dirt had been described as matter in 


his last visit the Church Congress had met 
in the town, and there had been a General 
Eloction. As to the first, he loarne l from the 
Guardian that the Congress, besides being 
usually successful, was in two respects un- 
precedented. The first special feature was 
the unexpected kindliness with which the 
various schools of Churchmen bad treated 
each other. (Laughter.) The peace had, 
however, been kept by the exclusion from the 
programme of what were commonly called 
burning questions. But with this there had 
been a multiplication of outside meetings, 
which were not taken notice of by the Con. 
gress, at which the bitter feelings of Church- 
men towards each other had found full ex- 
pression. (Hear, hear.) The second pecu- 
liar feature of the Congress was the unex- 
pected fraternal feeling which was displayed 
between Churchmen and Nonconformists. 
Churchmen had discovered that Nonconfor- 
mists were Christian, could be friendly, be- 
have like ladies and gentlemen, and even 
display hospitality to a greater extent than 
some members of * “Ye hws ees be 
v ing, but it wou ave n 
— — Churchmen to have made 
the discovery before. Bishop Ryle, speaking 
at the Congress, meant to be conciliatory, 
for he insisted that it was the duty of — 
men to cultivate kindness, and not to treat 
Dissenters as the 
treated each other. Yet he showed his own 
kindliness of feeling by saying hat many 
Dissenters were what they were from down- 
right ignorance, and so Churchmen must 
not be surprised at their prejudices,’’ and 
must make allowance for them. (Liugbter.) 


Well, as to the ignorance of Nonconfor- | 


Jews and Samaritans | 


; 


| 


mists, he (Mr. Willams) thought it was 


at least matched by that of Churchmen. 
in the Rishop's words to accurately descr 


; 


In fact, he had but to make a few ghonges | 
7 


their condition. Let them listen: I am firmly the future. 


convinced, after studying Church-of-Eng- 
landism carefully for about forty years, that 
many Churchmen are what they are from 
downright ignorance, cradled and nursed in 
the midst of the Church, taught trom their 
earliest years to see all religion through the 
spectacles of the Church, trained from their 
youth to read nothing but Episcopalian litera- 
ture, accustomed every Sunday to hear 
nothing but Episcopalian sermons, they know 
nothing whatever of Nonconformists, their 


i 
i 


’ 


worship, their history, their theology, their 
claims to attention ; in fact, they are almost | wife who were in trouble and who sat on 
entirely ignorant of the communities frov the hearth, whilst at the same time the dog 


which they keepaloof.” Bishop Ryle might, 
if he liked, call the Liberationist movement 
a “senseless and bitter crusade; but speak- 
ing in Leicester, which had been so intimately 
associated with the movement, and which 
abounded in “ political Dissenters,” he should 
have been more precise and accurate in his 
assertions. But his first mswer to the ques- 
tion—‘‘ What could be done to improve the 
present unsatisfactory relations between 
Church and Dissent?’ was Draw a broad 
line of distinction between Dissenters and 
Dissenters ; and then he went on to speak 


| 
| 


Mr. Kearley’s subject was 
Church Property. In his introductory re- 
marks he referred to the novel written by 
Lord Beaconsfield, and to one of the charac- 
ters contained therein, which had so much 
to say of the recently disestablished Irish 
Church, and said he wished to deal with a 
second part of the sentence in the novel. 
This he proceeded to do, and next referred 
to Church divisions. He never thought of 
the troubles now existing without being re- 
minded of an old story of a man and his 


and cat lay comfortably basking in the heat 
of the fire. The old woman, addressing her 
husband, said it wasa terrible thing to see 


the dog and cat so comfortable, whilst they 


were quarrelling. The husband, however, 


gave a significant answer by saying, Tie 


them together, and see how it will be.’’ 
(Laughter.) The Church and State by being 
tied together led to many troubles through- 
out the land. (Hear, hear.) Mr. Kearley 


dealt at length with his subject, and with 


of wild men,“ who talked “ rubbish” about 


the Church and applied abusive epithets to it. 
He said it would be a mistake to suppose that 
all Dissenters approved of such language. 
Why, of course, it would be—(cheers)—but 
who used the language? That the Bishop 
did not say, and if it were only a few irre- 
sponsible persons he had no right to hold 
Liberationists generally responsible. (Hear, 
hear.) He (Mr. Williams) understood that 
the Bishop did not intend to convey such an 
impression; but he thought it must have been 
generally understood in Leicester and else- 
where that the speaker was intending to de- 
scribe the whole body of the Liberationists. 

Hear, hear.) Referring to the General 
Jlection, he quoted from a speech of Mr. 
Harwood at the Church Congress, which 
stated that these political Dissenters were 
not nearly so numerous as they seemed to be. 
They were like actors representing an army 
in a small theatre; the same men were con- 
tinually running out and in.“ Now he (Mr. 
Williams) would give Mr. Harwood this nut 
to crack. It was admitted not only that the 
late election had resulted in a great Liberal 
triumph, but that the triumph was largely 
that of the so-called “ political Dissenters.” 
Hear, hear.) Well, how could it be possible 
or them to win such a victory if they were 
as few as Mr. Harwood suggested ? (Cheers.) 
They could not be in all the constituencies at 
once, and they could not even run in and out 
of the constituencies ; because most of them 
had votes in only one. Either, therefore, they 
must have been a pretty numercus body, or 
they had a power of influencing others which 
made their numerical strength a matter of no 


importance. Mr. Williams proceeded to refer 
to the passing of the Burial Act and the neces- | 


sity for passing a further measure; and to the 
questions of Church patronage and Disestab- 
lishment in Scotland. Alluding to the case 


of the imprisoned clergymen, he commented 
on the fact that, while they repudiated the 


authority of temporal Courts, they did not 
hesitate to resort tothem when it suited their 
purpose to do so, and announced that 
the application to the Court of Queen's 
Bench for their release had failed. The 
members of that society were Liberators ; 


the wrong place, so he could not * regard- 
ing the cry for liberty raised by the Ritualists 
as a cry raised in the wrong place. (Cheers.) 
If they envied Nonconformists the superior 
freedom which they possessed, let them 
puichase it on the same terms! (Loud 
cheers.) They had been taught one half 


desire for liberty, and now the other half 
had to be taught also. He rejoiced that not a 


Mr. Stapleton and Mr. Fearnley 


applause. 
Mr. John 


spoke to the vote of thanks. 
Andrew was present. 

Wisser, NEAR Braprorp.—On December 
7th Mr. Kearley lectured here on “ Church 
Property.“ The Rev. Joseph Poynton (Inde- 
pendent), presided, and gave an excellent 
address in opening the meeting. Short ad- 
dresses were given by Mr. J. Andrew, Mr. 
William Lister, and other friends. The lec- 
ture was much commended, and a desire was 
expressed for another visit on some future 
occasion. 

Bineatzy.—The local paper reports, at 
great length, a meeting addressed by Mr. 
Kearley on Wednesday. Mr. R. Fawzett 
presided. The subject of this lecture was 
“Religious Equality: the Demand of the 
Age; the Need of the Church.” The lecture 
was of an exceedingly comprehensive charac- 
ter, dealing with past as well as with present. 
Discussion was invited, but no one responded. 
Mr. N. Walbank proposed a vote of thanks to 
the lecturer.—Mr. Samuel Rushforth se- 
conded the motion, which was enthusiasti- 
cally carried.—A vote of thanks to the chair- 
man was then proposed by Mr. Kearley, and 
seconded by Mr. Andrew, who, during the 
course of a few remarks, said that Scotland 
was ripe for Disestablishment, and what they 
had to do was to get such a strong public 
opinion that they could send a majority in 
favour of Disestablishment to compose the 
next Parliament. It must first be obtained 
in Scotland, and then, if gained in North 
Britain, he thought it would not be long 
before it was secured in South Britain. 

Beeston, NEAR Leeps.—On Thursday, 
Mr. Kearley lectured in this old village on 
“The Liberation Society, what it wants and 
why it wants it.” The Rev. Henry Winsor 
presided, and expressed his warm and ear- 
nest approval of the principles and objects 
of the society. Mr. J. Andrew also gave an 
address. Several questions were asked, 
which gave additional interest to the meet- 
ing. It was stated that the Liberals in this 
village were about three to one of the Con- 
servatives, and that if the people were polled 
there was a decided majority in favour of 
Disestablishment. 

Horsury, NEAR WAkKeErieLp.—On Friday 
Mr. Kearley lectured in the Co-operative 
rae George Thornton, Esq., ably pre- 
sided. 


— 


| evening last, a meeting was held in the New 


Islington Public Hall under the auspices of 
the New Cross Ward Liberal Club to hear 
addresses on Disestablishment, the only 
remedy for the present trouble and confusion 
in the State Church,” by the Rev. James 
Browne and the Rev. James M‘Dougall. Mr. 
Thomas Bright presided, and was supported 
by Messrs. G. Howarth, C. Rowley, and other 
gentlemen. The hall was crowded. Mr. 
M‘Dougall was unavoidably prevented from 
attending. After the address of Mr. Browne, 
which was attentively listened to, a resolution 
affirming the views of the promoters was 
moved by Mr. G. Howarth, seconded by Mr. 
R. Hardie, and was also spoken to by Mr. 
Rowley and Mr. Spencer, a Conservative 
working man, who avowed his conversion to 
the policy of Disestablishment. Whilst Mr. 
Rowley was speaking a good deal of commo- 
tion was caused by the entrance of the Rev. 
J. R. O. West, who, however, soon retired 
from the hall. The resolution was carried 
by a large majority. A vote of thanks to 
the Chairman closed the meeting. The 
Manchester Courier (Tory) says: The pro- 
ceedings were continued in a very excited 
manner, and the resolution which asserted 
the necessity of disestablishment was voted 
against by about as many as those who voted 
for it. The opponents of the promoters of 
the meeting then left the room singing patri- 
otic airs.” 

Mrippieton.—Mr. Browne lectured also at 
Middleton on Thursday, Mr. T. B. Wood in 
the chair. The chairman spoke on the 
present trials of the Church. There was, as 
the Bishop of Manchester truly described, an 
ugly cload, even if it were no bigger than a 
man’s hand, threatening to spread. Some 
clergymen were testing the elasticity of the 
Church discipline and ritual. They had set 
themselves upon this question above the law 
of the State, and now found themselves in 
prison. These clergymen claimed to be as 
free from State control as any Nonconformist 
minister, notwithstanding the express limita- 
tions in their contract with the State when 
accepted as ministers of this State Church, 
By such contract they had eaten their cake 
at liberty, and yet they would still have their 
cake. Mr. Browne spoke on practical Dises- 
tablishment. The Middleton Guardian gives 
a succinct account of the lecture. 

Fixx Dor, NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE.—By invita- 
tion of the local Liberal Association the Rev. 
E. Hipwood lectured here on Monday, the 
6th. There was a large attendance, the 
eommodious temperance-hall being com- 
fortably filled with a deeply interested and 
sympathetic audience, by whom warm ap- 

reciation of the principles embodied in the 
ecture, and their practical application, were 
repeatedly expressed. Mr. Joseph Harlock 
was called to the chair, and opened the meet- 
ing with a brief, appropriate address, and 
also closed the proceedings in a similar 
manner. 

Bacup.—On Thursday evening the second 
of a series of lectures to be delivered under 
the auspices of the Liberation Society, by 
the Rev. George Duncan, of Huddersfield, 
was given to a moderate audience in the 
Bacup Co-operative-hall, subject, „Church 
Property — National Property.“ Mr. Thomas 
Allen presided, and at the close cordial votes 


chairman. — On 


of thanks were accorded the lecturer and the 
Wednesday evening Mr. 


Duncan lectured at Stacksteads on Our 


questions were put, which Mr. Kearley an- | 


sweredl most satisfactorily. The Rev. J. 
Bradbury, Mr. W. Mortimer, and Mr. J. 
Andrew, of Leeds, spoke to the votes of 
thanks. These fine lectures,” a correspon- 


dent says, in the West Riding have gi 
of the society's lesson in their new-born | 7 owe ae Sere Given 


few Churchmen had learned the whole leseon, | 


and in proof of the assertion that their prin- 


ciples were now more or less directly incul- 


cated in high places in the Church, he quoted 
from the sermon of Canon Liddon, at St. 
Paul's, from a good old voluntary text, The 
kingdom of God cometh not with observ.- 
tion,“ a quotation which was received with 
loud applause. 

The meeting then took the form of a Con- 
ference, during which two resolutions relative 
to the election, the Burials Act, and the pro- 
gress of opinion in favour of Disestablish- 
ment were 2 and several practical 
suggestions for carrying on work in the 
country were made. The Conference closed 
with votes of thanks to the deputation and 
chairman, to the ladies who provided tea, 
and tothe authorities of the Belvoir-street 
School-room. 


MR. KEARLEY IN YORESHIRE. 


Mr. Krank held five meetings iu York- 
shire last week, with results showing that, 
notwithstanding the occupation of the public 
mind with other questions, there is an in- 
creasing interest in that of Disestablishment. 
Tue first address was given on Monday; 11th, 
at Ravensthorpe, of which there is a report 
in the Dewsbury Reporter, which states that 
the chair was taken by the Rev. W. L 


: 
| 
; 
’ 


| 


the utmost satisfaction. They have strength- 


ened the convictions of Liberationists, and | their re 
| degree, 


secured new adherents to the cause of reli- 
gious equality.” 


MR. FISHER AT ACTON. 


State Church Bishops.” — Bury Times. 
At the close of the lecture several | 


The Committee of the Howard Association 
have recently passed a resolution expressive of 
their satisfaction at the recent almost universal 
condemnation of the practice of imprisoning 
young children. They note with cordial 
approval the proposal lately made by the Home 
Secretary, that inasmuch as this class of 
offences is largely the result of parental neglect, 

ression should be sought, in greater 
by enforcing the principle of parental 
responsibility, and especially through the im- 


position of moderate fines, without the addition 


1 


The Acton Gazette reports a lecture by Mr. | 
Fisher, on Monday of last week. Mr. Nor- 


wood Earle presided, and referred especially 
tothe Burials Act, saying that he did not 


know that any measure that had been passed 


since the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
in 1869 or the abolition of the Church-rate 
in 1868 that such a great measure had been 
passed in favour of Disestablishment. Mr. 
Fisher spoke on Church patronage. 
local Gazette savs: Mr. Tis 


meeting, the existence of Church patronage 


The 
; ll moved a reso- 
lution to the effect that, in the opinion of the | 


was so serious, and that all attempts to re- | 


move it having proved abortive, a strong 
argument was furnished for the separation 
of Church and State. This was seconded by 
Mr. Norman, and supported by Mr. Keppel 
Jones, the Rev. C. 
Rev. W. F. Adeney, and carried without a 
dissentient. The lecture occupied about an 
hour and a quarter, and the foregoing is 
only a very brief epitome of the lecturer's 
remarks. Mr. Fisher abstained as much as 
possible from any statements calculated to 


imself chie.y to quotations from duly 
authorised documents and books, and gave 


the references fully, so that any one could 


Parker, who said that the Liberation Society | 


bad done good work iu the past, aud was 
destined to achieve still greater things in 


2 


test their aceuracy 
OTHER MEETINGS, 


New Is.tineron, Mancunesrer.—The Man- | 


. Longhurst, and the 


— 


— — — 


— — 


2 t he anger of Churehmen, and confined | —.— XXL. 


of unreasonable costs. The committee also 
call the attention of the public to the success- 
ful operation, for the last ten years, of the 
system adopted in the American State of Massa- 

usetts, both for the prevention and repression 
of juvenile offences, by wise legislative enact- 
ments for directing official control and oversight 
mainly to the enforcement of parental responsi- 
bilities, and to the provision in the case of help- 
less and destitute children, of those influences 
of home and family life, the absence of which 
has been the principal source of the evil in 
question.“ 

Dr. by Joxau's Lianr- Bow Cop Liver OIL.— 
Trs Unegvattep Erricacy ts CONSUMPTION AXD 
Wastine Diseases.—Dr. Hardwicke, Coroner for 
Central Middlesex, writes:—‘‘ I have great pleasure 
in adding my testimony to the already well-recognised 
virtues of Dr. de Jonches Light Brown Cod Liver 


Oil, having it many years, and being satis - 
fied that it is a pure Oil, very palatable, more 
easily digested than the Pale Oils. It possesses 


medicinal properties which also reuder it more effi- 
cacious thau other kinds of fatty Oils. In the class 
of Tabercular Diseases, including Consumption, 80 
prevalent in our great centres of 22 the use 
of Dr. de Jongh’s Light Rrown Liver Oil is at- 
tended with manifold advantages and I know of no 
therapeutic agent, which, in connection with judi- 
cious sanitary measures, is better calculated to stay 
the ra of these great consuming plagues of the 
British Islands. The lodine, Bromine, and o- 
un- 
oubtedly efficacious, and being naturally combined 
with the most easily assimilated fatty substances, 
make it act both as food and medicine for many 
invalids who take it periodically with great benefit to 
health. Dr. de Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil 
is sold only in capsuled imperial half-piuts, 2s. 64. ; 

| pints, 4s. 9d.; quarts, 9s.; with his stamp and signa- 
ture aud the signature of his sole consignees on the 
capsule and the label under wrapper, by all chemists. 
Sole Consignees, Ansar, Harford, and Co, 77, Strand, 


chester Evaminer reports that on Friday London. 


— > =e, 


— 
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EPITOME OF NEWS. 
DOMESTIC. 


On Tuesday there was the usual comme- 
morative service at the Prince Consort’s Mau- 
soleum, at Frogmore, being the 19th anniver- 
sary of the death of the Prince. The Queen, 
Prince and Princess of Wales, Duke and 
Duchess of amy the Princess Louise, 
and other members of the Royal family were 
present. The Court leaves for Osborne on 
Saturday next. 

The of Beaconsfield was a visitor at 
Windsor Castle on Wednesday, and returned 
to Hughenden Manor on Friday. 
tington was a guest on Saturda 
with the Royal party. 

Mr. Gladstone has issued the customary 
circular stating that Parliament will meet on 
January 6th, when “ business of the first 
importance will at once be proceeded with.” 
Lord Granville, Lord Beaconsfield and Sir 
S. Northcote have sent out similar notices. 

The Marquis of Salisbury and family have 
left England for Nice, where they will spend 
the winter. 

The Standard understands that the Govern- 
ment intend to propose, at a very early period 
of the session, some resolutions dealing with 
obstruction. 

The Daily News states that the Govern- 
ment has under consideration the propriety 
of adopting the system of Grand Committees 
as a means of relieving the pressure of busi- 
ness in the House Commons. In some 
degree this would be the readoption of one 
of the oll customs of Parliament. 

Early in the ensuing session Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson intends to bring before the House of 
Commons the subject of the Basuto war, and 
to move a series of resolutions. 

Truth says :—*“ Sir Morton Peto has been 
seriously ill for some time. He has been liv- 
ing very quietly for many years, having de- 
voted the greater part of his wife's large for- 
tune to the payment of his creditors, a sacri- 
fice which is the more creditable, inasmuch as 
it has been purely voluntary.” Sir Mortcn 
is now better. 

At the annual meeting of the Farmers 
Alliance, a resolution was passed thanking 
Mr. Gladstone for the agricultural legislation 
of the past session of Parliament, and ex- 
pressing the hope that other matters included 
in the programme of the Alliance would be 
dealt with by the Government. 

Judgment in the Evesham election petition 
was delivered on Monday, Mr. Lehmann 
being unseated for bribery and treating b 
agents. The recriminatory case, dealing with 
the claim of Mr. Hartland to the seat, is now 
being taken. 

A grand banquet is to be given to Sir 
Frederick Roberts, in the Exhibition Palace, 
Dublin, this day, and the Senate of the Uni- 
versity have determined to confer upon him 
the degree of Doctor, for which there is a 
memorable precedent in the case of Marshal 
Blucher. 

The Whitehall Review authoritatively de- 
nies the statement that the proposed mar- 
riage of the Baroness Burdett-Coutts and 
Mr. Ashmead-Bartlett has been broken off. 
Litigation is, however, expected to arise re- 
specting the point whether the baroness 
should give up £80,000 a year, and relin- 

uish Holly Lodge and her houses in Picca- 
dilly. The Whitehall Review intimates that 
the marriage will take place soon. 

A singular occurrence wok place in Fleet- 
street on Friday morning. A young man 
named Wolfe was passing along the south 
side between Salisbury-court and Ludgate- 
circus, when he noticed a small parcel in a 
box which it is the custom to place on the 
kerb of the street for the reception of the 
sweepings of the sho He picked up the 
parcel and it exploded, blowing off his fingers 
and a portion of his thumb. e was taken 
to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 

The prize bullock of Mr. Colman, M.P., 
was conveyed from the Smithfield Club 
Cattle Market to Windsor, specially for the 
inspection of her Majesty, and thence to 
Ipswich. 

The Christmas Metropolitan Cattle Market 
was held on Monday, the main feature bein 
the display of animals of the Svotch — 
and those associated with the name of the 
late Mr. M‘Combie attracted much attention. 
There were altogether 2,700 Scots in the 
market. The total number of beasts was 
7,660, and of sheep and lambs 12,540. 

The Bank rate, after being stationary for 
nearly six months, was on Thursday advanced 
from 2} to3 per cent. 

The Masters’ Central Committee at Man- 
chester on Friday resolved to advance 
weavers’ wages all throuſh Lancashire five 
per cent., commencing in the first week in 
January. 

The monthly Board of Trade returns are 
again favourable. The total value of 
British and Irish exports during November 
shows an increase on the corresponding 
period last year of 10} per cent., and on 
November, 1878, of 18 per cent. In the im- 
ports there is an improvement of 111 per cent. 
Compared with November, 1878, the increase 
is no less than 404 per cent. 

At the meeting of the Metropolitan 
Asylums District Board on Saturday several 
reports were presented, showing that thére 
had been a remarkable increase of small-por 
in various parts of London during the past 
fortnight. 


y, and din 
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The death is announced, at the age of 87, of 
Dr. Cotton, the Provost of Worcester College, 
Oxford, where the deceased had resided since 
1815 without a break. He was in his younger 
days invited 1 part with his future 
brother-in-law, Dr. Pusey, in the publication 
of the famous “Tracts for the Times,” but 
declined, and in later years was regarded as 
an important rallying point of the Evan- 
gelical school. But 
— his genius and simple piety, his 

ess of heart, and sturdy conscientious- 
ness 


The average price of corn last week was 
45s. per quarter; the average price of barley, 


| 328. 8d.; and the average price of oats, 20s. 


9d. These prices were respectively lower 
than they were last year. 


from Australia via Naples, were delivered on 
Wednesday morning, in thirty one days and 


* 


hood of Melbourne, Australia. 


| 


—— — 


firmly to the scaffold. 


a half, being seven days within the postal | 


contract time, an! the quickest on record. 

The new Law Courts were visited on 
Saturday by the Lord Chancellor, Baron 
Pollock, and Justice Lindley. Mr. Street 
conducted their lordships over the works. It 
is expected that the remainder of the last 
wing will be completed by next Easter. 


her 102nd birthday, and the aged lady is said 
to be still in the enjoyment of ealth. 

The Victoria Theatre, a well-known build- 
ing at the junction of the Waterloo-road ard 
the New-cut, is being turned into a coffee 
tavern and coffee music-hall. Mr. Hullah, 
Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, and 
other well-known musicians are on the Coun- 
cil of the Company—the Coffee Music-halls 
Company—by whom the work is being under- 
taken. 

The chairman of the justices of Cheshire, 
the Rev. R. Richardson, stated at the meet- 
ing of the magistrates at Chester Castle on 
Saturday that he had received a letter threat- 
ening his life. The letter bore the Chester 

— and was signed Rory of the 

i ae 

The Radnorshire magistrates have resolved 
that in consequenve of the Rebecca” riots 
constables shall be permitted to carry cut- 
lasses in the disturbed districts, that twenty 
additional constables shall be engaged till 
the end of February, and that application 
shall be made to the head-quarter sessions 
for the division of the county into police dis- 
tricts. 

The election expenses of Lord Claud J. 
Hamilton, the Conservative and successful 
candidate at the by-election for Liverpool, in 
August last, are announced as amounting to 
£5,216, of which £1,495 is set down for con- 
veyances. The expenses of Mr. S. Plimsoll, 
the Liberal candidate, are stated at £4,268, 
of which £1,058 is put down to conveyance 
of voters. 

The subsidence of land in the Cheshire 
salt districts, in consequence of the extensive 
pumpings of the subterranean brine deposits 
of late years, has become very serious. 
Housesare slowly sinking, and whole tracts 
ok land have subsided to such an extent that 
immense lakes are now formed on what, a 
few years ago, was level ground. Brooks are 
being diverted from their currents, mines are 
flooded, dangerous fissures are opening in the 
roads, and landslipe are occurring alwost 
daily. ‘Uhe alarm of the inhabitants is said 
to be extreme. 

The Cambridge University Syndicate ap- 
pointed to inquire into the subject has re- 
ported against the propcsal to grant degrees 
to women, but recommends that they should 
be allowed to compete in the honours exami- 
natious, and that a record of the result should 
be kept. 

The committee of the Association for Pro- 
moting the Higher Education of Women in 
Oxford, in connection with which Lady Mar- 
garet and Somerville Halls have been 
founded, has issued a report of the past year's 
work of the association. Lectures (with a 
view to the University examination of women 
over eighteen years of age) have been given 
on English history, language, and literature, 
political economy, logic, mathematics, Latin, 
Greek, German, French, and elementary 
chemistry. The number of students attending 
lectures was 46 in Michaelmas term, 1879, 58 
in Lent term, and 41 in Easter term, 1580; 
and during the present term it is 47, of whom 


sions on three clauses affecting the religious 
orders, and they were all agreed to by f 


twenty-nine, a house painter, and the other tendencies exist there. 


William Herbert, aged fifty-four, who came 
to England last March from the neighbour- 


— 


In Mayence the 
house of a Socialist leader, Herr Leyendecker, 


nas been thoroughly searched by the police, 


Pavey, who 


was sentenced to death for the murder of a 


little girl named Shepherd, at Acton, under 
circumstances of great atrocity, has since 
admitted his guilt, and wrote to the child’s 


nts askin f f i . ’ > 
14 pare g for forgiveness. The other 


isoner, Herbert, was condemned to death 


or the murder of his sister-in-law, a married 


woman named Messenger, in Finsbury-park, 
by shooting her. He attempted to commit 
suicide immediately afterwards, by shooting 
himself. He 
make any statement concerning the motive 
of his crime, but it is suspected that it was 


caused by the de eased >. 
Letters per the Orient line steamer Orient, | 7 Se ae ween) See ve 


accompany him back to Australia, whitaer he 
was about to proceed. Both prisoners walked 
Marwood was the 
exe Sutioner. 
FOREIGN. 

The French Chamber of Deputies, on 
Saturday, made further progress with the 
Budget of revenue. There were long discus- 


urge 


majorities. M. Baudry d’Asson has insti- 
Mrs. Webb, of Ledbury, has just passed | 


29 are from Lady Margaret and Somerville | 


Halls, the remainder being either members 
of resident families or residing with friends 
for the purpose of attending lectures. Each 
of the halls is full, and an extension of pre- 
mises is contemplated in the case of each. 
On behalf of Mr. Bradlaugh, M P., an ap- 
lication was made on Friday before a 
aster of the High Court of Justice, in re- 
spect to the action brought against the appli- 
cant for sitting and voting in the House of 
Commons without having taken the necessary 
oath. In the plaintiff's reply to the state- 
ment of defence two questions are raised, 
first, as to the defendant's religious belief; 
second, as to the limited operation of the 
Acts upon which he relies. 


applyin 


| 
: 
' 


tuted proceedings both in the civil and crimi- 
nal courts against M. Gambetta and the 
Questors of the Chamber for ille ally plac- 
ing him under arrest at the sitting of the 
11th ult. 

M. Gambetta spoke on Sunday at the Sor- 
bonne, at the jubilee of the Poly technic As- 
sociation. After extolling Comte as the 
greatest thinker of the age, and commending 
the exclusion of politics — the society, he 
defined politics as “the destiny of the 
country, such as is fashioned for it by the 
more or less enlightened co-operation of citi- 
zens, with what smiles and reparations the 
future may offer.” M. Gambetta compli- 
mented the society on having diflused among 


has persistently refused t) 


and uiany treasonable papers are said to have 
been discovered. A workmen’s club or insti- 
tution has b en dissolved by the police in 
Mayence, and Frankfort is threatened with a 
state of siege. 

The petition against Jewish right does not 
meet with universal favour in Germany. In 
the Grand Duchies of Hesse and Baden it has 
been in most cases returned with disdain and 
without any official signatares. The Common 
Council of Wiesbaden condemned the petition 
by a unanimous vot». In Baden, where 
there are no lesa than thirty thousand Is- 
raelites, none but Conservatives and Ultra- 
montanists have put their signatures to the 
curious document. In the capital, Carlsruhe, 
the City Council voted the reply to such an 
invitation to be unworthy of their position, 
and dismissed its consideration by a vote, also 
una imous. 

On Monday a Secret Consistory was held 
at the Vatican. Myr. Hassoun wae made 
a cardinal, and three other cardinals were 
created, but their nomination was reserved 
by the Pope ia pectore. 

A despatch has been received in Egypt 
from the British Government thanking the 
Government of the Khedive for what it has 


done ia order to abolish slavery. 


Information has been received at the India 

_ Office that the Marquis of Ripon is very much 

| better, and is making satisfactory progress 
towards recovery. 

There is an almost entice cessation of news 
from Cabul and Herat. A native correspon- 
dent of a Lahore paper, however, gives the 
following items: — Abdurrahman married 
the daughter of Meer Atikullah Khan on Nov. 
23, on which oo gion the city was illumina- 
ted for three days, and the sirdars were 
entertained at a feast. General Mahomed 


—ů 


Khan is living in Cabul, and has 2,500 men 


working men a love of knowledge and inquiry, | under his orders, but does not hold any office. 
which prevented their continuing to beduped | The Ameer's favourite adviser is Asmutullah 


by declamation, and had powerfully contri- 
buted to the founding of the Republic. In 
conclusion, he urged the necessity of assimi- 
lating France with the Republican party, and 


’ 


Khan, Chief of Lughmaa.”’ 

Allaccounts from Herat agree in describing 
the confederation against Ayoob Khan as 
being very formidable, but no open revolt 


of allowing women and girls to share in the | had broken out at the date of the last advices. 


benefits of education. 
heartily applauded, and the cheers were 
taken up by the crowd outside the building 
as he left it. 


The French Senate has adopted the Bill | In Basutoland, the Standard’s correspondent 


During 
moved 
from 


for the secondary education of girls. 
the debate the Due de Broglie 
the omission of “moral teaching,” 
the curriculum, 


which the Minister, on rising to reply, re- 
quested the Senate to leave out of the ques- 
tion and to consider only his public actions. 
M, Ferry said thatthe morality he wished to 


M. Gambetta was 


| at 


be taught to girls was that which would make | 


them love and respect duty, the law, their 
country, and their God, and he added that the 
Right could no longer use violence to get 


some uproar, but ultimately the “ moral 
teaching” clause was maintained by a 
majority of 56, und the Bill was read a second 
time by 164 votes to 121. 

Mdme. Thiers died in Paris on Saturday 
night at the age of sixty-two. She was 


Telegrams from the Cape state that the 
aspect of affairs in the Transvaal is regarded 
as very serious, the Boers assembling iu large 
numbers and threatening forcible measures. 


reports, Colonel Carrington has done nothing 
—— in the way of checking the 
| Basutos, and the camp has been attacked. 


on the ground that it | The colonel states that he has 8,000 Basutos 
was likely to be atheistic, and made some | in front of him. 
remarks on M. Ferry’s religious opinions, | 


Dr. Schliemann with his wife, has gone to 
continue his excavations at Orchomenos, near 
Thebes, on Lake Copais, whore vast riches 
are said to be buried. 

A handsome polished granite fountain 
erected in St Paul's Cathedral-yard seh wa 

ay. 


tially opened for —＋ use on Satu 
( 


The drinking port 


| I tilised, b h 
hold of theconsciences of children, This led to has so far been utilised, but the playing 


m of the stracture caly 


fountain will shortly be in operation. 

The Academy gays: — We understand that 
Mr. Charles Russell, Q.C., M. P., has arranged 
with Messrs. Macmillan and Co. for the 
immediate republication in book form of the 


remarkable series of letters entitled“ New 


married to M. Thiers in 1833, at the early age | 


of fifteen, and ever since had occupied a 
prominent place in Parisian society. Her 


remains were yesterday interred with tho:e of | 


ber husband at Pére Lachaise. It is believed 
that her sister, Mdlle. Dosne, who, on her 

nts’ death many years ago, joined the 
Piers household, is left residuary legatee, 
the income thus becoming solely her own being 
about 300,000f. 

The Roman Communal Council has 
approved a motion granting a site in the 
public cemetery to a cremation company iu 
order that where cremation is desired the 
necessary facilities may be available. The 
clerical members of the council opposed the 
motion. 

in Russia, according to the St. Petersburg 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph, there 
are at last signs of a general fall in the price 
of bread, the universal dearness of which has 
been causing great anxiety to the authorities. 

The population of Switzerland, as appears 
from the new census, is over three millions. 

The proposals submitted by Earl Granville 
tothe Russian Government fi r the settlement 
of a scientific frontier and of a neutral zone 
of territory between the British and the 


Russian 


ap 


ssessions in Asia, have, according» 


to a St. Petersburg letter, met with a very | 
Cool reception. | 
In the Prussian Chamber of Deputies, | 


Herr von Puttkimmer, the Minister of 
Public Worship, said that the Government 


deeply regretted the difficulty which had 


The defendant, | 
in this case, sought to have it de- 


clared that the issue was not affected by the 


first question, but was confined to the second. 


’ 
: 


The Master, however, struck ou' the material | 


paris of the first. Mr. 
stated, will appeal against this decision. 


Bradlaugh, it is | 


been experience i in the attempt to revoncile 
political and ecclesiastical differences in Ger- 
many. The last Government measure on 
the subject having been rejected, there was 
no weans left whereby a compromise might 
be effected, and all that the Government 
could now do was to wait a turn of affairs and 
to administer the present ecclesiastical laws 
indulgently. . 

The Berlin correspondent of the Daily 
News says that the Socialists are being 


Two murderers were hanged on Monday | attacked with ,reat energy by the authorities 


morning at eight o’clock, within the prison | in South Germany. 


It is feared that large 


of Newgate, one being George Pavey, aged and powerful secret societies with Socialist 


Proverbial Phrases. 


sig ned by fifty-six ministers, 


Views on Ireland,” which has recently been 
appearing in the columns of the Daily Tele- 
graph. 

Cardinal Newman's portrait, by Mr. Oules, 
A. R. A., exhibited at the K gal Academy last 
spring, is about to form the subject of aa 
etching by M. Rajon. 

Messrs. Whittaker and Co. will publish 
immediately in their Hindy Volume Series 
“A Dictionary of English Proverbs and 
The collection will em- 
brace upwards of 1,800 of the most frequently 
used proverbs in the language. 

The Rev. J. P. Barnett, of Oxford, has 
been appointed to succeed Rev. W. G. Lewis 
as editor of the Baptist Magazine. The new 
editor enters upon his work immediately. 
He has already several promises of contribu- 
tions from many well-known writers, and is 
able to issue a very gratifying programme 
for the new year. 

A new magazine, The Christian Church, will 

rin January. A number of able con- 
tributors have been secured, including Pro- 
fessor Stanley Leathes, D.D., Principal 
Brown, D. D., Professor Charteris, D.D , Rev. 
A. G. Girdlestone, M. A., Rev. Canon Bell, 
M.A., Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, Rev. Pro- 
fessor Redford, M.A., LL. B., Rev. W. Flem- 
ing Stevenson, Kev. Professor Watts, D.D., 
&e., &c., from moet of whom articles will 
appear in the first number. The object is to 
deal with modern criticism in a fair spirit, 
showing the extravagance and falsity of much 
that goes under that name, and to defend 
generally the essential doctrines of the 
Christion faith; also to furrish correspon- 
dence from the Continent, and from all parts 
of the mission field. It will have « full 
notice of the current religious literature, and 
be written in a popular style, fitted for gene- 
ral readerr. Hodder and Stoughton are to be 
the publishers, and the price will be sixpence 


— — 
— — m 


Pulses writers having circulated the cha that the 
Welsh ministers used a “chapel screw” the 
last election, and that they taught their to 
mare promises which they were afterwards to break, 


the Welsh papers of last week contained a wanllesto 


giving an empbatic 


| denial to this and other charges 
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pastor of the church at Robert-street, Grosvenor. 
square, on the 9thinst. The evening meeting was 
presided over by Norwood Earle, Esq., chairman Of 
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AGRAM AND ITS PROTESTANT COM. 
MUNITY. 


— — 


GLEANINGS. 
A man “out West was offered a plate of 


Tux earthquakes which have lately de- macaroni soup, but declined it declaring that the North-Western District of the Lo 
1 * 7 * ndon 
stroyed so large a part of the city of Agram, | they couldn't play off any biled pipe * CONGREGATIONAL. tional Union ; and fraternal addresses were delivered 
have called forth much sympathy on behalf on him. — Rev. Keith Walden, of Oxford, has accepted the | by Revs. Edward White, A. Mearns, G. D. Mac. 


gregor, J. S. Wittington (Methodist Free Churches), 
W. M. Cross, Esq., and Mr. E. Carter, one of the 
deacons. It was announced that the church was now 
out of debt, and had a balance in hand, a state of 
things such as had not been known for ten years. 

— On Sunday morning a sermon was preached at 
Redland-park Church, Bristol, by the Rev. Urijah 
Thomas, on behalf of the funds of the Bristol Bene- 
volent Institution. The Mayor, Mr. J. D. Weston, 


pastorate of Stannary Church, Halifax. 

— Rev. W. Jenkins, of Brecon College, has accepted 
the pastorate of the English Church, Newtown. 

— Rev. Wm. Jas. Holder, of Westerham, in Kent, 
has accepted the pastorate of the church at South- 
wold. 

— The bazaar at Salem Chapel, Leeds, closed on 
Thursday evening, when the receipts amounted to 
about £450. 


of its inhabitants, and it may interest our 
readers to know something about the Pro- 
testant Church of that district. 

The triune kingdom, as it is called, of 
Croatia, Sclavonia, and the Croatian-Scla- 
vonic military frontier, of which Agram is 
the capital, contains 2,300,000 inhabitants. 
Less than 200,000 of these are Protestants 


Daniel O’Connell, the Irish orator, was 
applied to by a friend for his autograph ; to 
which he replied, “Sir, I never send auto- 
graphs. Yours, Daniel O'Connell.“ 

Lou are now one,” said the minister to 
the happy pair he had just tied with a knot 
that they could never undo. Which one? 
asked the bride. “‘ You will have to settle 


r Pros — th wa y ng cn — A» * ‘Middl — Mr. W. Hopkins Rees, senior student at the Bala | was present, and there was a large congregation. The 
an you keep a secre BAL r. Miadie- College, has accepted the pastorate of the church at | institution, Mr. Thomas explained, ministered to the 


ferent places. They are divided into fourteen 
parishes, thirteen of which are in the south- 
eastern corner of the land, and are tempo- 
rarily connected with the Reformed and 
Lutheran Churches of the neighbouring 
kingdom of Hungary. The remaining parish, 
or region, it would be more appropriately 
called, has Agram as its headquarters, and 
embraces more than 500 souls. This is old 
Protestant ground. Evangelical doctrines 
were widely received here. Translations 
into the Croatian and Wend languages of 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, of 
Luther’s Catechism and Postils, of hymns, 
and of the Augsburg Confession, were largely 
circulated through the help of many German 
cities and princes. Almost all the nobility 
received the new doctrines. But, with the 
exception of Spain, there is not, perhaps, 
another country in Europe where the Re- 
formation was so completely crushed out as in 
Croatia and the adjoining districts. Even in 
1790, when the Hungarian Churches were 
recognised by the State, it was ordained that 
in Croatia the Protestants should not hold 
property or be entrusted with official positions; 
and it is only since 1860 that they have been 
permitted to contract marriages, form com- 


rib, impressively, looking at his wife. In- 
deed, I can, she excla med. Well,“ said 
the brutal man, you can doa great deal 
more than I can, then. I never could remem- 
ber one long enough to tell it.“ 

AttooeTHER Dusiovus.—A daily paper 
affirms that the following is a quatrain sung 
in one of the Detroit Sunday-schools :— 


Should all the banks of England break, 
Should England's bank be smashed, 
Bring in your checks to Zion’s bank, 
And you will get them cashed. 


It is not an impossible thing that this should 
be true, but it is so improbable that it looks 
as if the editor of that paper had been trying 
to compete with the rhymester of The Sal- 
vation Army. —- National 8. S. Teacher. 

A Smarr Marron.—A careful materfami- 
lias in the Bloomsbury region having broken | — Rev. J. Bruce Wallace, B. A., having accepted a 
the cover of a butter-dish, went to achina- | call to the pastorate of Clifton-park Church, Belfast, 
shop where it had been bought, and with a farewell meeting was held at the Kingstown church 
much artfulness asked the proprietor if he on December 1, when a testimonial was presented to 
would sell her a butter-dish similiar to her Mr. Wallace in token of the esteem in which he had 
own without its cover. Yes,” the shop- deen held. 
keeper said, he would spare one tooblige the In connection with the appointment of the Rev. 
lady, but he must really charge ber two | Miles Duffield as wminister of Collyhurst-street 
shillings for it. But the thing complete is Chapel. Manchester, a public recognition service was 
. but three shillings,” urged the customer. held on the th ult., Rev. Thomas Willis presiding. 
munities and have pastors of their own. Up 1 J „ aid the chi 43 Professor Hodgson, Revs. W. Hubbard and I. Wigley, 
to the present time the prejudices against unt go, said the china re ut, YOU | delivered fraternal addresses. 
them are very strong, and when wishing to bee, the cover h epg rage it is — At a special meeting of the United Committee 
give expression to the highest degree of con- the dish ong — costs * e money, and _of the Hampshire Congregational Union, the Rev. 
tempt in regard to any one, the people say, | the Sixpence al af ~ _ more than the W Jackson, of Bournemouth, was elected chairman 
Thou art a genuine Lutheran ; thou believest | worth of the cover. Tou are sure of that?“ | for 1881 in place of the Rev. H. H. Carlisle, LL B., of 
neither in a God nor in a devil.” said the lady. Quite, madam, was the | Southampton, who has been compelled to resign the 

At the present time there exists a small the reply. Dear me “ exclaimed the custo- position in consequence of severe indisposition. 
Protestant church in Agram, mainly com- mer on this, bow sillyof me, to be sure! — The 108th anniversary of Queen-stree* Church, 

of Germans from various parts of the It is really the cover I want, and not the | Chester, was celebrated on Sanday last. The Rev. | 
Fatherland. It has secured the recognition dish!” and. putting down the sixpence on | William Pulsford, D. D., of Glasgow, preached two 
of the Croatian-Sclavonic Government—a the counter, she took up the cover and left | thoughtful and powerful sermons. The congregations 
condition deemed indispensable by Protestants the chop before the astonished tradesman were increased by the presence of many old friends 
in that part of the world, and not without | could recover from his surprise sufficiently to and a of other churches, and the collections 
reason, if we remember the long years of Bess Thu a 
—— reday, Dec. 6, a tea meeting was held at 
persecution ; br it, on the other hand, a sadly | the Teignmouth Church, after which the treasurer of 
— . om ang Seine ab the the building fund of the new church announced that 
: ed, . the promised contributions amounted to £1,525. The 
time of their recognition, three years since, | planus have been approved of by the Eoglish Chapel 
strong enough to maintain a pastor of their Building Society and by the Local Board of the town 
own, they were »nxious to connect themselves | and tenders for building will now be invited. 
with the neighbouring Protestant Church at — The Rev. S. Owen intimated on Sunday night 
Laibach. But this church being under another | last to his church at Fabien's Bay, Swansea, that he 
Government, nothing more than a temporary | had accepted an invitation to the pastorate of the 
and partial connection with Laibach could be church worshipping at the old chapel, Stroud, and 
allowed. that he meant to resign his present charge on the 

At length, encouraged bya promise of an third Sanday in the New Year. The announcement 
annual grant of 550 m. (£27 10s.) for five produced great emotion, and was received with signs 
years, from the Gustavus Adolphus Society, of deep regret. 1 . 

A pastor was chosen, and in October, 1879, 2 Recognition services were held on Friday last 
entered on his work. The people are now in connection with the pastorate of Rev. J. Cockram, | 
taking steps to build a house that may serve at 2 —— * a or raeeting fol- 
as chapel and dwelling for the pastor, and — 279 8 2 : LL 32282 — 
the town has granted an excellent plot of 2 > — —— — 
ground on which to erect a church, but on oo er 1 117 3 ce A 
the condition that the building shall com- re 
mence within three years, and that before it 


leyan), J. Robinson, and A. Scott. 
— On Wednesday evening last, in the Lecture-hall | t Rev. R. M , has t 
is begun evidence shall be produced that the : pastorate of Sev —_ recently undergone 
requisite funds will be forthcoming. 


of the Walton-road Congregational Church, Swansea, | considerable improvements, including the introduc. 
; the Rev. G. F. Newman gave toa largeaudiencesome | tion of anew organ. At the opening service, on the 
At Carlstadt and Varasdin arrangements account of the state of the Episcopal, Wesleyan, Bap- 6th inst, Rev. J. Baldwin Brown preached, and Pro- 
for service are being made, and thus, with tist, and Congregational churches of Paris. Mr. | fessor Pyte, Revs. W. Lenwood and P. Whyte took 
Agram as the mother-Church, it is hoped Newman thought that Protestantism as such did not | part in the devotional exercises. The “ Hallelujah 
that the spiritual necessities of the scat- perceptibly increase in Paris, aud that French Chorus was rendered by the choir at the concludon. 
tered Protestants in this part of Croatia will, | Protestants generally relied too much on foreign aid. The opening services were continued on Sunday last, 
in some measure, be met. The Church is of L Rev. Wm. Jas. Holder, of Westerham, Kent, when Rev. John Fisher, of London, for some time 
much importance as an outpost of the Evan- | has accepted the unanimous invitation of the pastor of the church, preached to large congregations. 
gelical Church in the midst of the Southern | church at Southwold, Suffolk, to become their pastor. Monday evening was devoted to an organ recital and 
Sclavonic lands. And an outpost it indeed | Mr. Holder was formerly a City missionary; he was sacred concert. The collections at all the services 
is. As a Church, it is “one of the most afterwards assistaut minister to Rev. A. Rowland, of _ amounted to £30. The total cost of organ, alters. 
forsaken among the forsaken—a very Horusey ; and subsequently accepted the pastorate t ions, painting, &c., is £250, towards which about £150 
diaspora among the diaspora,” to quote the 
words of the report whence we have gathered 


wants of those who, beside their need, had the 
recollection of other days—days bright and beautiful 
and who would say, To beg Iam ashamed.” Some 
of their annuitants had been merchants, manufac. 
turers, or professional men, but who, from various 
causes, had been reduced in circumstances, and had 
now to walk upon the shady side of life. 

— The annual meeting of the members of Eccle. 
ston-square Church was held on Monday last, the 
pastor, the Rev. J. Hiles Hitchens, D. D, presiding. 
Addresses were delivered by the deacons, the school 
superintendent, and others, showing that the year 
has been one of marked success. It was stated that 
the pastor will this month complete ten years of 
ministry at Eccleston-square, and that during that 
period no less than 410 members have been added to 
the church; that the general annual income of the 
various societies of the church has more than doubled 
during the pastorate of Dr. Hitchens ; and that £1,300 
had been raised and expended upon the church pre- 
mises. 

— An effort is now being made to provide improved 
accommodation at Highworth, which dates from 
1777, by alterations in the present chapel, and the 
addition of class-rooms,&c. The cost is estimated at 
£359. Daring the pastorate of the Rev. T. Toy, the 
congregation has considerably increased, every pew 
being occupied, but the members being mostly of the 
working class, agricultural labourers, &c., the re- 
quired sum overtasks their resources. Of the sum of 
4150 already promised, 4.5 is subscribed by a gentle- 
man in the North of England, formerly a scholar in 
the schools, on the condition that £200 is raised by 
the end of the year. Mr. Toy appeals to Congrega- 
tionalists in other districts for aid in carrying out the 
proposed improvements. 

— At Rottenden, near Chelmsford, where, for ten 
years, the Rev. Geo. Garlick, of Wickford, has suc. 
cessfally conducted\a branch Christian mission, the 
Rev. Arthur E. Harbourn, of Finsbury Chapel, 
preached his first sermon before going to college. 
Recently, on the occasion of preaching a sermon on 
behalf of a Sunday-school just being commenced, 
Mr. Harbourn offered a donation of £20 towards a 
fund for the erection of a suitable mission-hall. At 
present the services are held in a public-house club- 
room, which is often most inconveniently crowded. 
A church will be organised in January in connection 
with the parent church at Wickford. Mr. Harbourn 
appeals to Congregationalists in other districts to 
render their aid in this effort. 

— The recognition of the Rer. G. Littlemore as 
minister of the Church-in-the-Grove, Sydenham, 
took place on Thursday evening last week in the 
| presence of a large congregation. The Kev. Heury 

Simon presided. Mr. G. W. Dodds, one of the 

deacons of the church, explained the circumstances 
which had led to the invitation of Mr. Littlemore to 
the pastorate, and stated that during the last three 
months his ministry had been highly appreciated. 

Mr. Littlemore gare a statement of the doctrinal 

teaching which might be expected from him, and ex- 

pressed his sense of the responsibilities which he had 
undertaken Rev. S. A. Tipple offered prayer, after 
which addresses were delivered by the Revs. Henry 
Simon, Dr. Clemance, R. Tuck, and S. T. Wilialms. 

— Howard-street Chapel, Sheffield, under the 


Llechryd, Cardigan. 

— Rev. Walter Nall, of Burwell, Cambridge, has 
accepted the pastorate of King-street Church, Beer- 
alston, South Devon. 

— Kev. J. Mountain has just concluded a largely. 
attended and successful series of mission services at 
West Cliff Church, Whitby. 

— The annual sale of goods for the reduction of 
the debt on the church at Newton Abbot was held on 
the 9th inst. The net proceeds amounted to £107. 

— Rev. A. C. Gill, Great Malvern, has been ap- 
pointed ad interim secretary of the Worcestershire 
Association of Congregational Churches, on the re. 
moval of the Rev. G. Hunsworth to Derby. 

— Rev. D. Foulkes Roberts, upon entering on his 
new sphere of labour at Barham Church, Beaufort, 
received a cordial welcome from the officers and 
members of the church and congregation at a meeting 
held on the 6th inst. 


— — 


— 


Yankee SUAATNES8.— The following story 
is from one of our American contemporaries, 
| but we should be sorry to vouch for its truth: 
A tall, awkward-looking fellow, just from 
Vermont, came on board one of the boats at 
Albany. His curiosity was amazingly excited 
at once, and he commenced “ pecking,” as he 
called it, into every nook and corner. At 
last he caught sight of the bell—* Wall, 
raly,” he exclaimed, “this beats the bell in 
the meetin’-house a sight. How much would | 
vou ask, captain, to let a feller ring this 
bell?” The latter told him a do'lar, and 
the offer was accepted. The hero set ringing 
and ringing until the passengers angril 
demanded that the noise should be stopped. 
His answer was, “‘A fair bargain, and no 
backing out.“ “Well,” says the captain, 
“what will you take to stop?” Well, 
cap'n, I guess 1 sheant lose nuthin’ if I take 

five dollars and a free to New York, | 
but not a cent less.“ Well, walk down to 
the office, and got your money and e- 
ticket, said the captain; aud the “ green 
one ” grinned. 


Dau. BARNAR DOS Homes.—During Wednes- 

| day, Thursday, and Friday of last week a grand 
bazaar was held at Willis s Rooms, St. James s- | 
square, in aid of the fands of the above institu- 
tions. The great room presented a very taste- 
ful appearance, and the sales about averaged 
those of former years. In the centre was a 
large Christmas-tree, furnished with a surpris- 
ing selection of novelties. A model of the 
Girls’ Home at Ilford, made to scale by Mr. F. 

Lauchlan, of Stockwell, also attracted some 


number of well-known ladies—e.g., the Hon. 


at Westerham about two years since. He proposes has been raised. 
to commence his ministry at Southwold on the first aw Rev. W. Dorling, of Buckhurst-hill, London 
* * 1 . 0 WI i 2 
the above details. And in consideration of Sunday in January delivered a lecture on illiam the Silent,“ on 
this its forlorn condition, having no official 
connection with the Evangelical churches of 


neighbouring lands, the committee of the 
Gustavus Adolphus Society recommended 
Agram along with two other very destitute 
churches for the three special votes which it 
is customary to make, and towards which 
special contributions are sent, at the annual 
meeting of the society held in Carlsruhe in 
September last; and the Assembly, moved 
by the touching story of past persecutions 
and present needs, gave, by a large majority, 
the highest of the three sums (love-gifts) or 
£808 17s. 6d., to Agram. After the terrible 
calamities which have recently overtaken 
the city, such a vote will be doubly welcome, 
and we can only trust that this infant com- 
wunity will come out of its trials stronger 
and better prepared to accomplish the task 
of representing and promoting Protestantism 
in these dark regions. 


— —— — — 


The Roman Catholic Bishop of B—— is a 
most energetic cleric. He performs as much 
parish duty as most priests. He received, the 
other day the confession of a little boy. At 
the close, said his Right Reverence: ‘‘ Well, 
have you anything more to tell me??“ „No,“ 
said the lad, deprecatingly, but I'll hive 
more next time” 


entirely stocked with clothi 
of the poor. 


at Stepney, 
ance, While 


Mrs. Kinnaird, Lady Price, Mrs. and the Misses 


| 
attention. The chief stalls bore the names of a 
| 


Barnardo, the Misses Booker, Mrs. Emslie, Mrs. 
Frobisher, Mrs. Meredith, Mrs. Stephenson, Mrs. 


Heywood Smith, Mrs. Kirkpatrick, Mrs. H. S. 
Paterson, and Mrs. Tapson. An ante-room was 
, &c., for the use 
The stall furnished with brushes, 
Ko., &c., manufactured by the boys in the Home 
presented a — creditable appear · 
the mission boo 
number of Dr. Barnardo's publications. 
Cairns and Lord Kinnaird continue to be presi- 


dent and vice-president of the mission, which 


now shelters and trains for a life of honest 


industry in one way or another nearly a thou- 
sand boys and girls taken off the streets. The 


public are making a kind response to the urgent 


appeal which has lately been made for funds. 

CHRISTMAS AND New Year Carps.—Not-. 
withstanding the yearly improvement and the 
large increase in the number of these pro- 
ductions, those of Messrs. Marcus Ward and 


Co. still carry off the palm for boldness and 


delicacy of design, and richness of colouring. 
They are cards to be preserved as works of art, | 
not to be looked at for a day or two andthen put 
aside for the rest of the year. 


If we may fairly 


select any as especially striking, we venture to 


mention the following: Song Souvenirs, with 
obson Carroll, and designs 
by ‘Thomas Crane ;** Dainty Airs, with designs 


compositions by B. 


by Kate Greenaway ; *‘ A Shakespeare Greet- 
ing; 
Seasons.” 


-stall contained : | 


and a daiuty little Calendar of the 


— Rev. J. M. Blackie, LL. B., the pastor of Friar’s- 
street Chapel, Sudbury, Suffolk, announced to his 
| congregation on Sunday evening last his intention to 

resign his pastorate, having accepted an appointment 
at Cheltenham. The intimation was quite unex- 
| pected, and his removal will be regretted by many of 
his friends. Mr. Blackie has been at Sudbury abou 
three years, having removed there from Liverpool’ 
| his previous pastorate having been at Leamington. 

— Kev. C. Sales (late of Itchen, Hants), was 
publicly recognised on December 9, as pastor of the 
church at Erith. Rev. T. Sissons presided in the 
absence of Rev. Morlais Jones, who was prevented by 
ill-health. Addresses were given by Revs. G. Herman, 
J. Geddes, 8S. B. Stribling, and J. E. Martin. It was 
stated that during the ten weeks of Mr. Sales pas- 
torate the congregation had steadily increased, the 
schoolroom had been renovated and the cost met, aud 
several members had beeu received into church fel- 
- lowship. 

— At aspecial meeting of the Blackheath Church 
held on Monday, the 13th inst., a letter was read 
from the Rev. H. Batchelor, resigning the pastorate. 
| The following resolution was carried unanimously :— 


| 


That this church accepts the resignation of the 
Rev. Heury Batchelor, its pastor, aud in doing so 
sincerely thanks him for his faithful and iastractive 


— 


earnest prayer that God's blessing may accompany 
him and bis family wherever they may go, aud that 
he way be eminently useful in the Master's service.“ 

— Rev. G. Brooks was publicly recognised as the 


; 
' 


Wednesday, December 8, at the Lecture Hall, Ips- 
wich, iu aid of the funds of Tacket-stres* Chapel Vil- 
lage Missions. Johu May, Esq., presided. Inu the 
course of his able and powerful lecture, Mr. Dorling 


| gave a brief review of the early history of the Low 


Countries, and the spread of the Reformation prin- 
ciples there. He referred to the crisis in the Nether- 


| lands aud the persons of the Protestants that led to 


teaching during the past five years, aud expresses its | 


William of Nassau heading the revolt against the 
Spanish rale. The lecturer, in a very vivid manner, 
described the seige of Leyden, when the Datch pre- 
ferred a drowned land to a land enslaved. The meet- 
ing gave at the close a very cordial vote of thanks to 
Mr. Dorling for his lecture. 

— Rer. G. 8. Kelly, B.A., has resigned the 
pastorate of the Dulwich-grove Congregational 
Church, East Dulwich. which he accepted about 
twelve months ago. Mr. Kelly's resignation has 
caused great regret in the congregation and in tho 
neighbourhood, where it was believed that his 
unusual gifts as a preacher would enable him, after 
the first difficulties which often attend a new enter- 
prise had been overcome, to exercise an influence of 
much power and usefulness. It is understood that 
Mr. Kelly has determined to devote himself for some 
time to study with a view to farther acalemical dis. 
tinction. His ministry at Dulwich-grove will close 
on the second Sunday in January. He is wishful 
however, to continue the work of preiching as oppor- 
tunity may present itself in various churches. His 
address is Lordship-lane East Dulwich, 8.E. 

— The members of the church and congregation 
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of Nicholas Chapel, Ipswich, have, through their 
deacons, shown in a very thoughtful and generons 
manner their deep sympathy with their pastor, the 
Rev. Wickham Tozer, in his recent heavy bereave. 
ment. On his way home from the service last Wed. 
nesday evening, one of the deacons placed in his 
hands a letter, enclosing the sum of £58 2¢. 6d., as the 
spontaneous contributions of the people, with the 
unsolicited offerings of two or three friends not con. 
nected with the church. One hardly knows which to 
admire most, the kind sympathy which led to this 
generous act, or the quiet and delicate manner in 
which this expression of sympathy was made. Surely 
the charch in its future associations with its beloved 
pastor will find that it is more blessed to give than 
to receive. It need scarcely be added that a very 
touching reply was subsequently given by Mr. Tozer 
to the great kindness and generosity of his people. 

— A pleasing illustration of practical fraternity 
amongst Christian churches has just been given. A 
short time ago the congregation of Rectory-place 
Chapel, Woolwich, of which the Rev. Thomas Sissons 
is the pastor, built aticonsiderable cost a mission- 
hall for Christian work in one of the most needy 
parts of the town. The members of the congrega. 
tion contributed liberally towards the expenses of 
the erection, but there still remains a debt which it 
is desirable spxelily to remove. To assist in doing 
this, the ministers and deacons of thres neighbour. 
ing churches—Blickheith, Rev. Henry Batchelor ; 
Lewisham, Rov. Morlais Jones; and Lewisham High- 
road, Rev. George Martin —kindly placed their lec- 
ture-halls at the service of Rev. Thomas Sissons, that 
he might deliver his lectare on a recent Easter visit 
to Rome, and make a collection on behalf of the 
building fand of the Mission Hall. This has been 
done, and very large audiences have attended and 
contributed towards the desired object. 

— The annual conference of the churches in 
Warwickshire, South Staffordshire, and Worcester- 
shire, was held on the 7th inst., in King-street Church, 
Dudley, under the presidency of Rev. J. M. Fox. A 
paper, which gave rise to an interesting discussion, 
was read by Rev. W. F. Clarkson, on Popular In. 
difference to Public Worship: its Cause and Cure.“ 
The secretary of the conference was directed to 
communicate with the secretaries of the counties 
with a view to carrying out the resolation adopted at 
a previous conference in favour of the inclusion of the 
three counties in one union. At the luncheon a 
special vote of thanks was passed, recognising the 
services rendered by Rev. G. Hunsworth, as secretary 
to the Worcester branch. In the absence of Mr. T. 
Rowley Hill, M.P., the evening meeting was presided 
over successively by the Mayor of Worcester and 
Councillor Billing. Papers were read by Rev. A. 
Moon, on Church Membership: What it Involves ;"’ 
Rev. W. Searle, on Loyalty to Christ; and Rev. 8. 
Lambrick, on Advanced Thinking.“ It was resolved 
that the next conference be held in Wolverhampton. 

— The Quarterly Meetings of the Montgomery- 
shire English Congregational Union were held on 
Friday at Welshpool, Mr. C. R. Jones, J. P., chair- 
man of the district, presiding. The North Wales 
Congregational Union was represented by the trea- 
surer, Mr. T. Minshall (Mayor of Oswestry), and the 
Rev. D. B. Hooke, hon. secretary (Mold). The 
chairman referred to the increasing attendance at 
the meetings, of the growing hold which the Union 
was securing in the county, and of the real aggressive 
work it was accomplishing. Subsequently, reports 
of a highly practical character were given as to the 
mission Churches, some of which had been without 
settled pastors for years, but now were likely to 
secure ministers, through being grouped with other 
Churches, and receiving the financial help of the 
Union. Rev. J. S. Williams (Welshpool) read a paper, 
in which the history of each church, some of which 
dated back to the Commonwealth, was outlined. 
Appended to it were tables showing the amount of 
accommodation provided, the average attendance at 
public worship, and in the Sunday-schools, &. Mr. 
Williams was requested to publish the paper. Forden 
was fixed upon as the next place of meeting. On 
bunday, Rev. J. S. Williams preached on behalf of 
the Church Aid Society. 

— Jubilee services have been held in celebration of 
the fiftieth anniversary of Mount Pleasant Church, 
Tunbridge Wells. The revival of Independency in 
Tunbridge Wells was mainly due to the benevolence 
and generosity of the late Thomas Wilson, Esq., who 
in 1830 repaired and re-opened an old Presbyterian 
meeting-house on Mount Sion, which had been closed 
for many years. The Rev. Benjamin Slight, of High- 
bury College, was then sent to Tunbridge Wells, 
where he gathered a considerable congregation. In 
1848, a new church was built on Mount Pleasant for 
the accommodation of the worshippers; and in 1873 
a second Congregational Church was erected in 
Albion-road. Seven mission stations have been 
established in connection with the Mount Pleasant 
Church, in six of which Christian societies have been 


formed. Fifty years ago there was no Congregational | 


church in Tunbridge Wells; there are now nine 
buildings in the town and neighbourhood (exclusive 
of Tunbridge and Pembury), with accommodation for 
about 2,200 worshippers. The public services com- 
menced on Sunday, December 5, when sermons were 
preached by the pastor, Rev. J. Radford Thomson, M.A. 


Sermons were preached on succeeding evenings by | 
Revs. C. New, Dr. Parker, J. Martin, and A. J. 


Palmer ; and on Sunday, December 12, by Rev. H. 


J. Bevis. On Wednesday, December 8, the Jubilee 
| resigned to accept office in connection with the Mis- 


in the church, preceded by 
The minister presided, 


Meeting was held 
tea in tho school- room. 
and in the course of his speech, 
teresting letter from the Rev. B. Slight, who 
founded the church, and who survives, at the 
age of 80, to witness some of the fruits of his labour. 
Addresses were delivered by Revs. J. Irving, W. P. 
Dothie, M. A., G. Jones, and E.G. Cecil. It was with 
fervent gratitude to the great Head of the Church, 
that the past was reviewed; and the congregation 
were encouraged to renewed consecration and effort. 


BAPTIST. 


— The Rev. H.J. Betts has resigned the pastorate | 


of the church at Grange-road, Darlington. 

— The Rev. Samuel Vincent has accepted a unani- 
mous invitation to the church at Southport. 

— Mr. H. V. Thomas, of Pontypool College, has ac- 
cepted a call to the pastorate of the Church at Builth, 
Wells, Brecon, 


read a very in- 


— We understand that Sir Morton Peto is better 
in health, but the Rer. C. M. Birrell still continues 
in a very critical condition. 

— The Missionary Society has received two or 
three offers of £100, each conditionally upon £1,009 
— similarly promised at once towards the General 

und. 

— The Rev. T. Cousins having recently seceded 
from the Congregational to the Baptist body, has 
been appointed by the South African Union to take 
charge of an effort to establish a church at Kouri 
(Port Alfred). 

— Mr. A. Knell, who resigned the pastorate of the 
church at Ridgmount, Beds, through domestic 
bereavement, has received and accepted a very hearty 
invitation to the pastorate of the church, Walsham- 
le- Willows, Suffolk. 


— Special services have just been held at Garland. 
atreet Chapel, Bury St. Edmunds, conducted by Revs. 
C. B. Sawday and W. Williams (of London). The 
meetings extended through a fortnight, and were 
very largely attended. 


— The Baptist Union of Scotland, in conjunction 
with the Congregational and Evangelical Unions, last 
week gave a public breakfast to the Rev. Joseph Cook 
of Boston, at Glasgow. The Rev. J. Culross and 
other ministers delivered suitable addresses. 

— We understand that the Rev. J. Bloomfield, of 
Gloucester, has, in deference to the urgent request of 
his present church, decided not to accept the invita- 
tion which last week we intimated his having re- 
ceived to the pastorate of. the new chapel at (Totter. 
down) Bristol. 

— The Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown on Thursday 
last opened a bazaar in the Walton Institute, in aid 
of the funds of the Baptist Church in the neighbour- 
hood. It was hoped to realise sufficient to form the 
nuclo:.s of a fund which will enable the church to 
acquire a site for a larger permanent build ng for 
worship. 

— Rev. R. B. Wallace, late of Grantown, Scotland, 
who has for about a year and a-half beea engaged as 
Evangelist of the Midland Baptist Union, has ten- 
dered his resignation to the committee, with a view 
to the acceptance of a very cordial and unanimous 
invitation to the pastorate of the church at Melbourne, 
Derbyshire 

— Recognition or induction services conneeted 
with the settlement of the Rev. Alexander Wylie Ind, 
of Glasgow, as pastor of the Marshall-street Charch, 
Edinburgh, in succession of the late Rev. Francis 
Johnstone, were held on Wednesday evening last, 
when addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Culross and other ministers. 


— A recognition service in connection with the 
settlement of the Rev. J. L. Bennett as pastor of 
Wood-green Chapel was held on Tuesday, the 7th inst. 
The friends assembled in the school for tea, and 
afterwards the public meeting was held in the chapel, 
the Rev. Mr. Wallace, of Tottenham, in the chair. 
Addresses of hearty welcome were delivered by the 
Revs. W. G. Horder, H. Macrae, F. Smith, and Mr. J. 
R. R. Fitt. Mr. Lester, the senior officer of the 
chapel, gave a very encouraging report of the present 
condition of the cause. 

— The Rev. T. W. Davies, B.A., has intimated his 
acceptance of the proffered classical and mathematical 
professorship at Haverfordwest College, and will 
accordingly close his miuistry at High-street, 
Merthyr, at the end of the present month, so as to 
take up his new appointment with the new year. Mr. 
Davies was educated first at Pontypool, then at 
Regent s-park Colleges. The South Wales Daily News 
says: The newappointmeut is a tribute to the ability 
of a young scholar, as wellas a compliment to the 
congregation who were the first to give him a call to 
che pulpit. 

— Ata recent meeting of minister and friends, i* 
was unanimously resolved to restore the ancient 
chapel at Olney, and to incorporate therewith the 
name of Nutcliff, who was one of the founders of the 
Baptist Missionary Society, and also a successfu 
minister of the place for 39 years, and whose remains 
are buried in the grounds adjoining the chapel. 
Liberal subscriptions have been promised for the 
purchase of an empty house which hides the chapel 
from view. The pastor, the Rev. Joseph Allen, B. A., 
will be happy to receive donations or give any infor- 
mation connected therewith. 


— On Tuesday last week a Missionary Conference 
of pastors and delegates of all the Liverpool churches 
and those of the Liverpool district, assembled in 
Myrtle-street Chapel, under the presidency of Alder- 
man Schofield. Addresses were delivered by the 
genere! secretary of the society (Mr. Baynes), Revs. 
F. Robarts, of Everton; Daniel Jones, H. Hawkes, 
Mr. Edward Mounsey, Mr. Aaron Brown, and others, 
anda resolution was adopted to undertake a more 
thorough organisation cn behalf of foreign mission 
work in all the churches and schools represented. 
Reference was made to the gratifying fact that the 
Rev. Hugh Stowell Brown had consented to withdraw 
his resignation of the pastorate of Myrtle-stree; 
Church, and Mr. Kobarts and Mr. Baynes expressed 
the satisfaction which they were confident this an- 
nouncement would give to the denomination, and 
indeed to the Christian Church at large. 

— Kecoguition services connected with the settle- 
ment of the Rev. H. Beresford Rotinson, late of 
Waterbeach, as pastor of the church at Fuller Chapel, 
Kettering, in succession to the Rev. J. B. Myers, who 


sionary Society, were held last week. On Tuesday 
evening the Rev. J. B. Myers presided at a public 
mee ing, at which the Rev. J. T. Brown (Northamp- 
ton), T. Barrasa (Peterborough), W. Orton and 
others delivered addresses; and during the proceed- 
ings an interesting sketch of the history of this 
ancient church was given, showing that its founder 
and first pastor was Mr. W. Wallis, who seceded from 


the Independent church over which the Rev. W 


Madewell, previous rector of the parish, presided. 
The renowned Dr. Gill attended the present Fuller 
Chapel when a lad, and became one of its first mem. 
bers. Andrew Fuller subsequently came tothe church 
from a village in Cambridgeshire, where the Kev, H. 
B. Robinson, (now of Kettering), was afterwards 
minister for 22 years. The newly-recognised pastor, 
Mr. Robinson, mentioned the interesting fact that 
when entering the ministry he gave upa business 
situation at £200 a year to accept £65 


= 21am —-- 


PRESBYTERIAN. 

— Rev. Professor Graham, D.D., will deliver a 
course of four lectures at Exeter Hall during the 
month of January. 

— The Ipswich congregation have decided to call 
the Rev. Alex. Jeffrey, who for some time has had 
charge of the mission work carried on by Dr. Dykes’ 
congregation. A London congregation is also about 
to cali Mr. Jeffrey. 

— The congregation at Brockley, near Greenwich , 
have decided to call the Rev. Hugh McIntosh, pastor 
of the London-road Free Church, Glasgow. Mr. 
McIntosh is one of the ablest ministers in the Free 
Church. 

— Near Willesden Junction there has sprung into 
existence a small village built by the London and 
North-Western Railway Company for the use of their 
employes. The directors, who have always shown 
great consideration for the welfare of their servants, 
have just completed the erection of a graceful build- 
ing to be used as a Workman's Institute. Besides a 
reading-room and coffee-bar, it contains a hall capable 
of accommodating over three hundred persons. This 
hall the railway directors have asked the Rey. W. G. 
Elmslie, minister of Willesden Presbyterian Charch, 
to take charge of on Sundays for the holding of 
schools, Bible-classes, and religious services. Last 
Sunday afternoon a school was opened, and there was 
a good attendance of children. In the evening the 
first religious service was held, conducted by Mr 
J. T. Malyon, LL. B., who addressed a large audience 
entirely composed of railway cottagers. The build. 
ing promises to be a source of great good toa most 
important and interesting class of the community, 
and its erection reflects the highest credit on the 
directors. 

— The London Presbytery met on Tuesday Rev. 
Dr. Morison, Moderator. The induction of the Rev. 
W. A. McAllan at Norwich was fixed for Jannary 5. 
Rev. Ralph Haddon, who has laboured at Highflelds, 
Withybam, during the past five years, accepted a call 
to the pastorate. A memorial was received from some 
residents at Blackheath, asking the Presbytery to 
commence services there. The matter was referred t. 
the Church Extension Committee. Moderation in a call 
was arranged to take place at Brockley on the ird 
inst, and at Ipswich on the th. Mr. Bruce re- 
ported that the services at Cambridge were well 
attended. Congregations were urged to make col. 
lections for the Church Extension Fund, which was 
indebted to Mr. Goodman, the treasurer, tothe extent 
of £230. Rev. James Johnstone, formerly a China 
missionary, addressed the Presbytery on the subject 
of education in India. Mr. Wales having called atten- 
tion to the deficiency in the Sustentation Fund, on 
the motion of Dr. Fraser, a special committee was ap- 
pointed to confer with the ordinary committee on the 
subject. Mr. John Bell gave in the Sabbath-school 
report, which stated that early in the new year lec. 
tures to teachers would be delivered in the halls of 
Clapham, Highbury, and Marylebone churches by 
Dr. Dykes, Rev. W. G. Elmslie, and the Rev. H. C. 
Wilson respectively. It was also mentioned that Mr. 
Barbour had offered to supply Shorter Catechisms for 
gratuitous distribution throughout the schools. It 
was agreed to hold a conference at next meeting of 
Presbytery, on the subject of graduated lessons 

Rev. John Kelly resigned his charge at Streatham, 
in order to enter upon an editorship in connection 
with the Religious Tract Society. Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce expressed the great regret of the congrega- 
tion at the removal of their pastor. Complaint was 
mide of the long vacancy at Belgrave. The Presby- 
tery then took up the Synod remits. 

— A meeting was held on Tuesday evening in the 
church at Victoria Docks to present a handsome 
timepiece to the Rev. Thomas Howell, who, after a 
pastorate of seven years, has removed to Stockton. 
on-Tees. Mr. James Duncan presided, and addresses 
were delivered by the Rev. D. Alexander, Josia 4 
Foster, R. Hunter, aud Mr. B. Newlands. 

— Mr. George S. Measou, J. P., lectured on Monday 
evening in the church at Richmond, on “ Rome, to 
a crowded attendance. Mr. Ness presided. 

— The Bristol Presbytery met on Tuesday, when 
the Rer. J. More, of Cheltenham, was elected clerk 
in room of Mr. McAllan; Rev. J. Evans was ap- 
pointed moderator of Cardiff session during the 
vacancy ; Rev. J. More, moderator of Swansea; and 
the Rev. P. R. Crole, moderator of Bristol. This 
small Presbytery is now afflicted with an unusually 
large number of vacant pulpits. 

— The Established Church of Scotland has ap 
pointed the Kev. Dr. Milne, Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, 
to the Presbyterian chaplaincy at Rome during the 
months of February, March, and April, 1881. 


— The Presbytery of Newcastle met on Tuesday, | 


oderator, when th - | 
Rev. J. Craig moderator, when the following resolu | where on earth! Such a treasure must be hidden 


tion was carried, by twenty-seven votes to four, on 


the motion of the Rev. J. Thompson, seconded by the | 


Rev. George Douglas :—*'‘ Whereas, in the present 
circumstances of religious denominations throughout 
the country, the establishment of any one of them 
by the State is unjust to all the others; whereas a 
large proportion of the people no longer conform to 
the Established Churches of the country, and suffer 
the evils of religious inequality; whereas the termi. 
nation of the existing union of Church and State, 
with due regard to life interests, leaving the churches 
now established to carry on their special work by the 
liberal support of their own members, would facili- 
tate harmonious co-operation of all Christians for the 
religious welfare of the community; and wie: eas the 
time seems to have come at which the justice and 
necessity of Disestablishment and Disendowmeut 
should be resolutely pressed upon public attention, 


——_ 
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Andrew's Scotch Church, Stepney. The church is 
situate in a densely-populated and poor neighbour. 
hood, and is intended to meet the wants of Scotch 
sailors and residents. 

~- Rev. Dr. Verner White, of Kensington, preached 
on Sunday in Islington Church, Liverpool, of which 
he was formerly pastor, and mentioned that he had 
the authority of Lord Shaftesbury for saying that in 
the forthcoming Session of Parliament the Bill for 
the opening of museums, Kc, on the Sunday would 
b> carried. 

— Very successful anniversary services were con- 
ducted in the Church at Plymouth (Rev. Joseph 
Wood's) on Sanday, when sermons were preached, 
morning and evening, by the Rev. Dr. Donald 
Fraser. A large number of the members of other 
churches, with officers of the army and nary, 
joined the usual congregation to celebrate the rlst 
anniversary of the settlement of the Rev. J. Wood, 
as pastor. The powerfal sermons of Dr. Fraser, 
writes our correspondent, produced a marked im. 
pression, 


A CHRISTMAS FAIRY STORY. 


THE GOOD AND BAD PAIRIRS, AND HOW THR 
GOOD TRIUMPHED. 

My dear children, you asked me to tell you why 
it is that you are all so healthy, so full of goo.l 
spirits, and so happy in all things, when there 
are so many that we meet every day that havo 
none of these blessings, but who are thin and ill, 
every step they take painful, and seemingly quit 
incapable of enjoying this beautiful — ours. 

I will tell you. It is because you are guarde.| 
by a wonderful Talisman, which has shielde:t 
you from your earliest infancy, and which is 
the gift of the Good Fairies, who spend all their 
time in watching aul keeping from harm the 
little ones in every home that esses it; for 
every one can have it if they will only ask for it, 
and their children will grow up healthy an 
strong, as you have done, 

But to make you understand it all, we must 
go back a long time - many, many years before 

m were born—when the Wicked Fairies had 
it all their own way, and there was none to say 
them nay. You have all heard of the Wicked 
Fairios who used to take the dear little babies, 
just born, out of their cota, and carry them ever 
so far away, leaving in their place poor little 
shrivelled-up mites, who looked more like bags 
of bones than children. 

Especially at that time there were two—oh, 
auch wicked Fairies ! nothing goo! about them, 
whose names I will tell you presently, who al- 
ways were trying how much harm they could do, 
and never were so happy as when they were 
causing some misery or other to the Earth Chil- 
dren, as our race was called in those long-past 
days ; so, whenever they could, they would steal 
away somo dear little plump, crowing, darling 
little baby, and leave in ita place a poor, wizene:|, 
miserable little thing, that every one said was a 
“changeling directly it was seen. 

Did you ever hear of anything o wicked and 
cruel? 

How long this would have gone on no one can 
aay. Perhaps instead of sitting down, this Christ- 
mas night, all of ua around the warm fireside, xo 

happy each of you, listening to mamma's 
= Fairy Story,. one and all of you might have 
been far away from home and friends, down in 
the depths of the earth, digging and delving to 
please the Wicked Fairies who had stolen you 
away, and who never say a kind word, and who 
would tear and pinch you for very mischief. 

Are you not thankful that it is not so? 

Luckily for you, there are good Fairies as well 
as bad ones—so kind and true, just the reverse 
of those I have told you of—who pass all their 
time in doing I, and being kind to the Earth 
Children ; and there were also two of these whose 
names you shall also soon know, who could not 
bear to see the way in which the Wicked Fairies 
treated their peta, and so they set to work and 
thought, and thought, and thonght how they 
— v rovont their being stolen away and treated 
80 badly. At last they — that they must 
find a certain Talisman, which was of such a 
wondrous nature that whoever ha it in the house 
where they lived would be quite free from the 
attacks of all the Wicked Fairies, expecially the 
two that did so much harm. Such a wonderful 

Talisman this! Noone before had ever hear! 
of auch a thing—not large, encased in white 
paper, with cabalistic letters on it; and yet it 
not only protects children from every ill, but it 
provides them with delicious food, which never 
— with them, and soon makes even a 


this Presbytery agrees to overture the Synod at its 
next meeting to take these premises into serious | 
cousideration, to consider what action should be 
taken on the whole subject by the Presbyterian 
Church of England.“ Seaham Harbour was raised 
to a preaching station. In revising the Book of 
Order, the Presbytery agreed to recommend the in 
sertion of a statement expressing the federal relation 
between the English Presbyterian Church and the 
United Presbyterian Church; also the relation to the 
Free Church and the Irish Presbyterian Church. 

— Rev. Dr. Somerville has left Glasgow for 
Germany, where he hopes to carry ona mission some. 
what similar to those which he accomplished in 
France and Italy. 

— Rev. Dr. Soutter has been ordained by the 


Presbytery of London to the pastorate of St. 


changeling plump and strong. Then the question 
was, How ia this Talisman to be found?’ Where 
is it? Where could it be hidden? Surely no- 


away in the moonbeama, or on some distant star. 
So off they went, from star to star, then to th» 
moon, but the man in it dil not know anything 
about the Talisman ; o at last they were 
nearly tired with their search, and almost gave 
up hope, when, having come back again to earth, 
they saw a dear old wise, clever physician, sur- 
rounded with books even more clever than him. 
self, who for years had been trying to fin! the 
same Talisman that they hal themselves trie! 
„% har to find; and now he had nearly foun: it, 
and indeed would have quite found it, but tat 
it could not be found by mortal man without the 
Fairies’ help. 

So at once the two goo! Fairies, whose names 
were Knowlelge an! Carefulness, went and sat 
one on each side of the goo! doctor, prompting 
him, and helping him on, an soon the Talizman 
appeare l, and the good doctor gave it to all hia 
patients, an l all their chiliren became well and 
strong: and all the wicke l Fairies, with the two 
Whose names were Ignorance and Neglect, fle | 
away, utterly powerless for harm, exeept to 
those who woull not keep the Talisman; an! 
although there are man foolish ones who have 
not even yet obtained it, there are thousands 
upon thousands of children--yes, and grown-up 
men and women, too—who hourly bless the goo! 
Physician and the kind Fairies, through whose 
exertions they are saved from Ill Health, Disease, 
and Death. And you, my dear children, take to 
heart this little story, un as you grow up, be 
sure you continue friends with the good Fairies 
I have told you of, for you will always find 
Knowledge a powerful friend in need, and that 
with Knowledge combined with Carefulness you 
will escape almost every ill that can come upon 
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you. And what is this Talisman, possessing all 


these marvellous ies? Can you guess? 
You have seen it enough. Why, a tin of 
Dr. Ridge’s Patent Cooked Food—a Talisman, 


indeed, giving Health, Strength, and Comfort, 


d Quiet Nights ! 
o  Mesars. RIDGE AND CO. will send an 
Illustrated Almanack and Diary for 1881 on 


receipt of 14d. stamps. Their address 
is 5 Poa Bits London ff The directions 
for management of infants and children 
should be read by every mother and nurse in the 


kingdom.—{ADvT. | 


BIRTHS. 

BaeYsow.—Oct. , at the London Mission House, Wa-Chang, 
Central China, the wife of Rev. Thos. Bryson, daughter to 
Mr. G. Carruthers, Bedford, of a danghter. 

DARLIWNG.— Dee, 10, at 10, Mecklenburgh-square, Mary Mu- 
dred, the wife of the Rev. Thomas Darling, of a son. 

HELMORR.—Dec. 7, at The Precincts, Canterbury, the wife of 
the Rev. F. J. O. Helmore, of a son. 

MOZART.— Dec. 10, at Malpas, Cheshire. the wife of George 8. 
Mozart, of a daughter. 

Pr. — Deo. 8, at Earl-terrace, Rectory-road, Manchester, the 
wife of J. Kendrick Pyne, of Manchester Cathedral, of a 
daughter. 

STUART.— Deo. &, at 52, Highbury-hill, N., the wife of the Rev 
R. A. Stuart, Vicar of St. James’, Holloway, of a daughter 


MARRIAGES. 
PALMER—HARRISON.—Deo. 8, at Lower Clapton Congrega- 
tional Church, by the Rev. Frank Soden, pastor, assisted 
by the Rev. Henry Batchelor, of Blackheath, uncle of the 
bride, the Rev. Ebenezer Reeves Palmer, M. A., pastor of the 
Congregational Church, King’s Lynn, late of Union 
Church, Shanghai, to Lucy Smeeton, eldest danghter of 
Henry Harrison, of Fvering-road, Clapton, late of Highe, 
Broughton, Manchester. No cards. China papers, please 


copy. 

ROGERS—BALOCH.— Deo, 9, at the Wesleyan Chapel, Tam. 
worth-road, Croydon, by the Rev. Edward lacht wood, 
Samuel, fourth son of the late Thomas Rogers, Eaq., of 
Vin Lodge, Sevenoaks, to Alice Louisa, eldest daughter of 
Henry D. Balch, Eaq., Fernside, Dingwall-road, Croydon. 

STERRY—ASHBY.—Dec. 0, at the Friends’ Meeting House 
Staines, John Sterry, of Red-hill, son of the late Joseph 
Sterry, of Peckham-rye. to Ellen, daughter of the late 
Charles Ashby, of Staines. 

VemRaw—EVANS.—Dec. 0, at the Congregational Church ; 
Teignmouth, by the Rev. D. D. Evans, of Bridgnorth, 
father of the bride, the Rev. Alfred Verran, Congrega” 
tional Minister, of Whitchurch, Salop, to Kate Ogilvie 
Evans. 


DEATHS. 
ALLBW.— Dec. 12, at 10, Richmond-place, Holloway, the Rev. 
James Allen, Wesleyan Minister, aged 79. 
BEWNETT.— Dec. 7, at his residence, Northgate-street, Ips- 
wich, from the result of an acoldent, Garrod Bennett, 
Solicitor, aged 33 years. 
BoTromsgs.—Deo. 14, at 6, Falmonth-road, Dover-road, 
Borough. Benjamin Henry Butcher, in his 90th year. 
COLLINS,—Dec. 8, age 32, of consumption, Richard Charles 
Collins, of Peckam, eldest son of Charles and Caroline 


Dt Deo. 18. at his residence, Holly Lodge, Leytonstone, 
Alfred Dale, Rd., in the h year of his age. 

PItcHEW.— Dec. 6, at his residence, Prestonville, Brighton: 
Edward Fitchew, in the 7ist year of his age. 

Gtt won — bee. 9, at Onkdene House, Lower Norwood 
Jane Farquhar, the beloved wife of the Rev. John on- 
more, Viear of Lower Norwood, aged 4. 

GOODWIN.—Dec. 7, at Cannes, France, Fanny Vincent 
Steele Hathchard, of Sonth Kensington, widow of Thomas 
Goodwin, Bishop of Mauritius, and second daughter of 
M. 8. Alexander, first Angtican Bishop in Jerusalem. 

MAWLEY.—Dec. 7, at In, Mildmay-road, Priscilla. oldest 
daughter of the late William Manley, of Leighton Buzzard, 
aged . 

MONTGOMERY.— Deo. 12, at Holoot Rectory, Northampton- 
shire, the Rev. Robert Montgomery, M. A., aged W. ™ 
years rector of the parish. 

SANDERS.—Deo. . at St. Saviour’s Vicarage, Brixton-rise. 
g. W., the Rev. James Sanders, M. ., for % years Incum- 
bent of Ripponden, Yorkshire, in the Sind year of his 


age. 

SANGSTER.—Goorge Sangster, Master of the Queen Line 
Steamship, Queen Victoria, which vessel left Caloutta for 
London on eb Jane last, and has not since been heard 
of. Age 38 years. 

OSB 0RN.— Died, recently, at Olney, adjoining the Poet Cow. 
r Gardena, Anne Amelia, only daughter of Thomas 
and Hannah Osborn, aged 24 years. 


Tunoar Inaitation.—Sorenessand dryness, tickling 
and irritation, inducing cough and affecting the voice. 


For these ms use Epps's Glycerine Jujubes. 
Glycerine, In those 1 2 bein, 
e 


king 
n 
0 ista, on. 
— 1. ** Gentlemen, —It 0 haps, in- 
terest you to know that, after yo he trial, I 
have found your Glycerine Jujubes of considerable 
benefit (with or without medical treatment) in almost 
all forms of throat disease. They soften and clear 
the voice. In no case can they do any harm.— Yours 
faithfully, Gornpow Hokus, L.R.C P. E., Senior Phy- 
siciar to the — Throat and Ear Infirmary.’ 
Sant Monte, „ M. P., writes — I have 
very useful.” Of the many 
recom mended Ar 
hitis, K., &c., for the use of 
and speakers, 


or Yccal Sustainers are without an equal. 


the best. Sold in tins, 18. lid. and 28. Od., by all 


cher or by post for lior 33 stamps from J. A. 
Basher Chemiet! Bridgewater. . ' 


Tax ADMIRATION oF THR Woatn.—Mrs.8.A. Allen's 
World's Hair Restorer is Py for ita wonderful 
— 7 ae to ed or falling hair, and 
9 me grey or white hair to its natural 
youtbful colour beauty. Itis not a dye. It ro. 
quires only a few applications to restore grey hair to 
its youthful colour and lustrous beauty, and induce 
luxuriant growth, and its occasional use is all that is 
needed to rve it in its highest perfection end 
beauty. ndraff is quickly and permanently ro- 
moved. Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers. 


Fokkiax Competirion is hard upon the Agricul. 
turist in his cultivation of corn and hops, but, as 
5 fine flavoured fruits, the farmers uf Kent are 
able to defy — — It is owing to this superiority 
that Grant's Mont Cuerry Branpr,” made in 
the heart of the Cherry district, stands unrivalled for 
delicious flavour inall parts of the world. It can be 
obtained at all Bars, Restaurants, and Wine Stores. 
Manufacturer, Thomas Grant, Distiller, Maidstone. 

Hottowar's OrrtMent anp Pints — Never at fault" 
—in ail irritations of the skin, sores, ulcers, burns, 


and scrofulous enlargements of the glands, Hollowa y's | 


Ointment presents a ready and easy means of cure, 
which never disappoints the most favourable expec- 
tations. It manifests a peculiar power in restrain‘ng 
inflammation, removing stagnation, cooling the heated 
blood, and checking all acrimonious or wuhealthy dis. 
charges. Whilst thusacting locally, the Pills are no 
less remarkable for their power in improving the 
gen and habit of body, which renders 
he cures complete and permanent. Under the 
neral influence of these potent remedies, the puny 
fafant becomes robust child; the pale and ema. 
ciated colour and rotandity, aud the dyspeptic 


eats „ without fear 


— — 


‘SALT 


— — — 


Cuttprews TreeTarse.—Mrse. Johnson's Soothing | 
Syrup cannot injure the most delicate infant, con- 
tains no narcotic, and gives 
Barclay 


immediate relief. See 


free, to Tailway station in England. b th 
„ . e 
VICTORIA WINE COMPANY. 8 to 10, Osborne. 
street, London, E., on receipt of P.0.0. to W. W. 
H vans. Established 1885. 

>XYour Drais at Homa.—A sixpenny bottle 


of ons Magenta will dye a table cover or a smal! 
en in ten minutes in a pailfal of water. 
Silk af s, t , ribbons, may be dyed crimson, 
scar] violet, &., in a basin of water. — 
Dyes. Sold by chemists everywhere. 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. 
The Medical Profession for over Forty Years have 
approved of this pure solation as the best remedy for 
ACIDITY of the MACH, HEARTBURN HEAD 

ACHE, GOUT, and INDIGESTION, 
ind as the safest Aperient for Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD’S MAGNESIA. | 


o be SOLD CHEAP.—A complete 

eet of the British rterly Review, half bound, 

clean perfect copy: Bi gen ly Cleri- 

one, anes of D. T. Ingham, kseller, 29, The Moor, 
effield. 


END for a complete Admiral Fitzroy’s 

Barometer, for one Guinea, size 3ft. 6in. long by 

Tin. wide. Equal to those sold at £5 5s., of Thos. 

Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, a — London, 

F. C. Price List free, giving full directions for use, 
Press Notices, and Testimonials. 


EATHERS or DOWN CUSHIONS to 

be given away. 5 Ibs. of Feathers, or one 

wn Sofa Cashion are sent gratis with all Lincoln- 
shire Feather Beds or Down Quilts ordered of T. 
Smith, 15, Wine Office-court, Fleet-street, London, 


E.C. Beds complete at 18. per Ib., Best Down It, 
ls. per square foot. Specimens shown. Send for 
Price List. 


KINGSBURY’S CHAMPION PACKET, post 

ls. Id. Best value in the Kingdom.—P. L. Kings- 

— ee Kensington Bazaar, Fulham-road, Lon- 
on, S. W. 


Asylum for Fatherless Children, 
Reedham, near Croydon. 


RPHANS of both sexes are admitted 
from early infancy, and retained till 15 years 
of age. 300 are now in the Asylum. There is no en- 


dowment. 

ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS 
are earnestly solicited, and will bo thankfully received 
by the Bankers, Mesars. Barclay, Bevan, and Co.; or 
by the , Mr. Stancliff, at the Office, 
28, Finsbury-pavement, 


E.C. 
T. W. AVELING, D.D., Hon. Sec. 


OAL.—COCKERELL’s COALS.— 

Best Wallsend, 25s. cash; Walleend—Class B, 
cash; Best Inland, 23s. cash; Inland, Class B, 
ta, is.; Nuts, 188. Best 


delivery. 
Central Office: 13, Cornhill, and Brighton. 


EMOVING or WAREHOUSING 
FURNITURE, &c. Application should be made 

to the BEDFORD PAN HNICON COMPANY 
Limited), for their us. Removals effected by 
railway vans. Estimates free. Advances made 

if — Manager, 194, Tottenham-court- 


F. CHRISTMAS CARDS for 1s 


- pork the BLOOD is the LIFE.” 


LARKE’S WORLD-FAMED 
/ BLOOD MIXTURE, the GREAT BLOOu 
PURIFIER and RESTORER, 
For cleansing and clearing the blood from all m 
purities, cannot be too y recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin Diseases, and Sor 
all kinds it is a never-failing and permanent cure. 
It Cures old Sores. 
Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Cures Ulcerated Sore . 
Cures Blackheads, or Pimples my bow Face, 


Cures Glandular ee 
Clears the Blood from all impure Matter. 
‘rom whatever cause arising. 
As this 11 is — to the taste, and war- 
ranted free from! anything injurious to the most deli: 


cate constitution of either sex, the Proprietor solicits | 


sufferers to give it a trial to test its value. 

Thousands of testimonials from all parts. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in Cases containing 
six times the quantity, lls. each, sufficient to effect a 
permanent cure in the majorit 
cases —-BY ALL CHEMISTS AND 
CLINE VENDORS throughout the United Kingdom 
and the world, or sent to any address on receipt of & 
or LR stamps by 


F. J CLARKE, Chemist, High-street, Lincoln, 


Univereal Logenzes | Wholesale of all the Wholesale Houses 


They are | 


USE 
BUMSTED'S 
TABLE SALT, 
As Supplied to 
HER MAJESTY. 


: 1 Note the Trade Mark — 
A KANGAROO. 


D. Bumsted & Co , 36, King William St. 


CALVERTS’ 
care. ARBOLIC 
8 00 
pemier POWDER 


* your 
USED. In this opinion Iam joined by all the mem- 
bers of my family. 


AND 


SEA 


a rbolic Tooth 


6d., IS., and Is. 6d. boxes, at any chemist's. 
post free in United Kingdom, fo 
sent to 


F. C. CALVERT & CO., Manchester 
Awarded Nine Prize Medals and Diplomas. 


Sample 
r value in Stamps 


of long-standing | ~ 
STENT MED! | 
| 


— ee — 


| 


IRON IRON IRON 
CHURCHES, CHAPELS, SCHOOL HOUSKS, 


Constructed upon improved principles and original designs, combining a 
commanding external appearance with commodious internal 
arrangements, as now represented by upwards of 


Eighty Buildings, Erected at a Value Exceeding £50,000, 


FRANCIS MORTON & Co. (Limited), 
NAYLOR STREET IRON WORKS, LIVERPOOL. 


Scotch Brancn—Bank of Scotland Buildings, George Sq., Glasgow. 
London Branch—1, DELAHAY STREET, WESTMINSTER, S. W. 


“PSALMS AND HYMNS,” 


CONTAINING 


ONE THOUSAND HYMNS, 
For Private, Social, and Public Worship, carefully and recently selected 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—The New Edition, published at Eightpence, is neatly bound, and 
is strongly recommended for the use of Sunday Scholars, and other young people ee 
congregational worship. A new Index of Hymns suitable for the young has been added. 
Specimen copies will be sent by post to Ministers or Superintendents making application 
to the Secretary. 


— — — 


— 


«PSALMS and HYMNS” is now used by Churches in India, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United States, Canada, the West Indies, St. Helena, &c. 


Upwards of Siz Hundred and Forty Pounds have been distributed this year by grants 
to Ministers’ Widows. 
Applications to participate in the profits must be made to the Trustees before the 31st 
of March. 
Address the Rev. J. T. WIGNER, The Manse, Breakspear’s Road, St. John’s, S. E. 


OPINIONS OF THE * 10 n 
= been ive from the publishers a copy of a new edition of this, one of the ymn- 
books with which 2 Devotional feeling and good taste have controlled the selection. — 
Nonconformist. 
8 This edition (16mo enamelled cloth) is not only published 


at the wonderfully small price of sicht- 
ce, but it has special features to recommend it—we find an 
Pec Services 


‘Index of Hymns appropriate for Young 
that this volume will enable 


, Wa. commend the book in strongest terms and hope 
— 4 more to enjoy the pubiie as well as the vate use of this beautiful selection of hymns. We 
thank the trustees for their — spirit. — The Baptist. * ' * 
“The arrangement is particularly excellent, and the range of topics extensive. . The editors have 
laboriously collected the best materials for praise-worship which our language yet affords.— Freeman. 


This Hymn-Book may be had in seven different sizes and every variety of binding at 
very — 72 The Cheapest Edition may be had at EIGHTPENCE. Undenomi- 


national title- if required. 
Published for the Trustees by J. HADDON and CO,, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, 


Loudon, E. C. f a 

Specimen Copies will be forwarded on receipt of the amount in postage- stamps or P. O. 
orders. P tuses, with full particulars, sent on application. 

Budge Row Chambers. E. C. OHN TEMPLETON, Secretary. 


CASH’S WOVEN NAMES AND 
INITIAL LETTERS. 


FOR SEWING ON HOUSEHOLD LINEN, SOCKS, AND 
UNDERCLOTHING. 


Any Name can be had in OLD ENGLISH for 6s. 6d. a Gross. 
The Letters are manufactured in three sizes of Old English Type in Turkey Red. They can 
also be made in Black, both of which are warranted perfectly fast. 
Tho price of the Single Letters in Red is 2s., 38., and 58. 6d. per gross box. 
Shirt Labels Manufactured in every Variety. Samples and prices forwarded on 
application. 


SOLD BY DRAPERS AND HOSIERS EVERYWHERE. 


— — 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 
KINAHAN'S 


PURE, MILD and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
WHISKY. 


THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says—“Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, 
and of very Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal Dublin Exhibition, 1865 


20, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. LONDON, W. 


HEAL & SON. 


BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
DINING ROOM FURNITURE. 
DRAWING ROOM FURNITURE 


HEAL & SON, 195 to 198, Tottenham Court Road, W. 


DEWHURST’S 
SUPER GLACE THREAD 


(Soft Finish), in White, Black, and Colours, 


SUPER SIX-CORD, AND CROCHET COTTON, 


Were awarded Medals for their excellent quality at the Vienna, Philadelphia, and 
Paris International Exhibitions. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


JOHN DEWHURST & SONS, Belle-Vue Mills, Skipton 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-12, BREAD STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
MANQHESTER WAREHOUSE-1, MOUNT STREET, ALBERT SQUARE. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, | B424488, For  cnarirasce | THEAMERICAN WIDE-AWAKE|THE LITERARY WORLD 
a gentleman is willing to supply from £10 to £2 For DECEMBER is Now Ready. Special Double Number. 

SURGEON-DENTIST, worth of Books at one half the published prices. — 1 N Me, be 

Apply, letter, to W. W., care of James ——— The Contents include Twenty Distinct teed" — the 

57, GREAT RUSSELL ST, | eens eer. | Firat, nnd wh ne Vaart 

’ 3 ) HRISTMAS PRESENTS. — Six PRICK ONE SHILLING. 
LONDON, PLOWS for 3. 8 pont “~~~ By. Ry Of Newsagents ; or, R from the London 15 ’ 

i o forwar i m . o also Seasons, the = 
. | oe ee oreeet: |THE CHRISTIAN WORLD POLPIT 
most unique oyster of the adjustment of Artifcia | Kensington Bammer eee mate . 3 8 

OSB PE 


Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonial 


refer. Consultation free 10 to 5. 
January, 1877. 
My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere 
thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the 
construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to 
hear that you have obtained Her M Royal 
Letters Patent, to protect what I the per- 
fection of Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your 
valuable services you are at liberty to use my name, 
B 1 — he Queen. 
appointment Surgeon- tist to t 
G. i Jones, Esq. 


Professor Garnprenenr, late of the Royal 14 — 
Institution, in a certificate to Mr. G. H. Jones 
Surgeon-Dentist, of 57, Great Russell-street, London, 
says :-—“‘I have examined and tested your Painless 
System of adjusting Artificial Teeth ; it is quite per- 
fect, and is the most successful application of scientifie 
laws for securing actual wear comfort yet intro 


ESSRS. COOKE BAINES and CO., 


Surveyors and Valuers, 70, Finsbury-pave- 
ment, London, E.C., are to supply every 
information as to the various improvements contem- 
plated in and aroand the — Their very large 
experience in freehold, leasehold, and business claims 
arising from property compu acquired, enables 
them confidently to undertake suc rr and 
they will be happy to refer to hundreds of clients 
whose claims have been satisfactorily arranged. 


HURCH STOVES and SCHOOL 
STOVES.—The PATENT VENTILATING 
STOVE for burning coke, a close stove, price 55s., 
70s., 90s., and 120s., is cheap in cost, in consumption 
of fuel, will last for years, is easily repaired, and 
powerful in its heating capacity. Hundreds are now 
in use and universally improved. DEANE and CO. 
have all sizes on sale; also Gurney and Gill Hot-air 
Stoves, and Gas Stoves requiring no fine. Prospec.- 
tuses post free. DEANE and CO., 46, King William 
street, London-bridge. A.D. 1700. 


PRAGUE’S 7-OCTAVE PIANO. 
FORTES in solid walnut wood, 21 guineas, 
full rich tone, and warranted to stand in tune in all 
climates. Others from 30 guineas to 70 2 
SPRAGUES HARMONIUMS, in polished maho- 
gany cases, 6 guineas; the very best at the price. 
Others from 7 guineas to 55 guineas, suitable for ex- 
port, home use, schools, and places of — 
AMERICAN ORGANS, with silver brators 
superior to all others for beauty and richness of tone. 
— for W. Sprague by Needham, of New 
ork. 


W. 
tab 


7, Finsbury-pavement, London, Es. 
aaa esr — 


ECONOMY IN FUEL. 
ECONOMY IN FUEL. 


PESFECT COMBUSTION can only be 
obtained by means of a shallow fire, constantly 
fed as the fuel is consumed. 

THE ONLY STOVE that fulfils the above cond: 
tions is WALKER & SON’S PATENT SELF-FEED. 
ING STOVE, which is the most admirable and effi- 
cient means of warming buildi of all sizes, from 
the smallest room to the * zathedral. 

All Stoves made by T. WALKER & SON hase an 
external casing of sheet iron. 

Extract from a letter from the Astronomer Royal :-— 

‘‘Walker’s Patent Self-Feeding Stove effects its 


pu exceedingly well, at no t expense, and 
with very little trouble ; it is by } a the most efficient 
and convenient for maintaining a contin uni- 
form heat that I have seen. N 
„G. B. ATRY, Ro „ — 
WALKERS GAS VES reg no Chimney. 
Price from 138. 
WALKER S Flat-topped COAL STOVES will burn 
any kind of Fuel. Price from EI Is. 
2 tuses and Testimonials may be obtained 
respectable Ironmongers. 
MANUFACTORY : 


58, OXFORD-STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


DR. ROOKE’S 


ANTI-LANCET. 


LL who wish to preserve health, and 
ould read Dr. Rooke’s 
* Anti-Lancet,” or Handy Guide to Domestic Medi 
eine, which can be had gratis from any chemist, or 
post free from Dr. Rooke, Scarborough. Concerning 
this book the late eminent author Sheridan Knowles 
observed—‘“ It will be an incalculable boon to everr 
person who can read and think. 


from 


BALSAMIC 


COUGH ELIXIR 


S specially recommended by several 
1 42 physicians, and by Dr. ROOKE, Scar- 
rough, Author of the “ Anti-Lancet."’ It has been 
wed with the most signal success for Asthma, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Influenza, Con- 
sumptive Night Sweats, Spitting of Blood, Shortness 
of Breath, and all Affections of the Throat and Chest. 
Sold in bottles at Is. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. once 
all respectable chemists, and wholesale by JAS. 
CROSBY, Chemist, Scarborough. 
„„ Invalids should read Crosby's Prize Treatise or. 
„ Diseases of the Lungs and Air Vessels,’ a copy of 
which can be had Gratis of all chemists. 


— —— 


Possessing all the properties 
of the Finest Arrowroot. 


BROWN & POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


Is a world-wide Necessary 


THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, 
AND THE FAMILY TABLE. 


wie EALISTS.—A Gentleman 
7500 — anda good 


is strong, 
secure it by investing £2,900 to £3,000 i ni 

old-established concern as sleeping or active PART. 
NER. — Address, 2 ls only (in confidence), 
— Christian World Office, Fleet-street, 


BOARD and RESIDENCE.—A Con- 
grega nister, residing in a neighbour- 
hood, about half an honr’s ride from Lenten, is de. 
sirous of receiving a Young Gentleman as BOARDER. 
One who is engaged in London during the day would 
find this a desirable home.—Address Dingley, Red- 
bill, Surrey. 


1. CHRISTIAN RELIGION, 
Voice of t and good men, and eren our 
common humanfty, entirely oppose VIVISECTION, 
1.6, cutting into live animals for so-called scientific 
ap mm and numbers of the medical profession join 
n condemning this futile and — — practice. 
The object of the London Anti-Vivisection Society, 
18% Brompton-road, 8.W., is the entire PROHT- 
BITION {fof VIVI-ECTION, and the committee 
earnestly seek co-operation and support. Contribn- 
tions may be addressed to the Treasurer, C. D. Phil- 

t, Esq.; Ranker, the see We Provincial Bank, 
— „ Qnueen’s-ga .W.; Seerestary, Mr. 
Walbrook, of whom be had a form of petition to 
Parliament and a list of publications on the subject. 
The committee supply lecturers free, where friends 
secure a chairman and a place of meeting. 


DOING GOOD. 


REI. E. J. SILVERTON has now ro- 
moved from Nottingham. His new address is 
268, Richmond-road, Hackney, London, E. Mr. 81. 
verton sees parties daily from 10 to 1, free of charge, 
or will send his Book of Health and Treatise on 
Diseases of the Ears and Eyes free to sufferers from 
these complaints. Note the address—Mona House, 
268, Rich -road, Hackney, London, E. 
HE PASTURES and WHEAT- 
FIELDS of the NORTH WEST. Fertile lands 
in Minnesota, Dakota, Montana, and Washington, 
with railroad facilities and assured growth in value. 
—Address the Northern Pacific Railroad Agency, 20 
Water-street, Liverpool. 


OOKCASES.--OPEN BOOKCASES. 
Bookcases all kinds from 18s. 64. Oak, ma- 
hogany, walnut, and ebonised and gold. Portable 


the 


tops, sides, bac „ gilt leather sh 
shelves, 5 ft. by 3 ft., 288.; ebonised,’or stained. 
— 2 if 5 oa or —— 2 — 
catalogue, G. eatherh ctor 
Mareschal, and High-road, Lee, Lewisham, 8.E. 
RUPTURES. 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 
TRUSS COMPANY (Limited). 


White's Moc-Main Lever Truss 
Is allowed by 1— of 500 medical men to be the 
most effective invention in the operative treatment 
of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 80 
hurtfal in its effects, is here avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite re- 
sisting power is supplied by the 

Moc-Main Pad and Patent Lever, 
fitting with so much ease and closeness that it cannot 
be detected, and may be worn during sleep. A de- 
scriptive circular may be had, and the truss, which 
caunot fail to fit, forwarded by post, on the circum. 


ference of the body, 2 in. below the hips, being sent 
to the Manafacturers, WHITE and „ 238, — 
dilly, London 

Price of a Single Truss, 1és., 2is., 2%6., 64.,"and 
AIS. 64. ; Double as, Sle. 6d., s., 528. 6d. Um- 
bilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. oe pase free. Post-Office 
Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post- 


office, Piccadilly. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
Breath of Life, or the Oxy-Hy Micro- 
scope, by Mr. J. L. King.—A Trip through China, by 
Mr. Heath.—A Walk through the Tower, by Mr. J. L. 
King.— Bombastes Furioso, a Burlesque.— tion 
of going — Processes and Exhibits.—Reci- 
tals in Costume, by Madame Katharine Hickson.— 
Performances of the Automata, Blondin and Leotard. 
—The Illuminated Fountain and Ball Floating in the 
Air.—Descent of the Diving Bell.—Admission 1s. 
Open from 12 till 5, and from 7 till 10. 


HOOPING COUGH. 

OCHE’S HERBAL EMBROCA. 
TION. The celebrated effectual cure without 
internal medicine. Sole Wholesale Agents, W. 
Epwarps and Sow, 157, ueen Victoria.street 
(formerly of 67, St. Paul's Churchyard), London, 
whose names are engraved on the Government Stamp. 

Sold by most Chemists. Price 4s. per bottle. 


TASTY DISHES; 


A Crotcr SeLecrion oF 
TWO HUNDRED AND FORTY TRSTRD RECIPRS 


SHOWING 
WHAT WE CAN HAVE 
FOR 
BREAKFAST, DINNER, TEA, AND 
SUPPER. 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


With a sense of utter incompetence to pronounc® 
on the merits of this little book, we referred it to th® 
pope authorities, and had its value submitted to the 

t of experiment. The verdict is most an tory.- 
The — is as good as itis cheap. TN Congrega 
tionalist, 


This neat little volume deals not with food for the 
mind but for the body. It contains a number of 
tested recipes which housek re will find useful in 
the preparation of cheap and pleasant dishes for 
‘breakfast, dinner, tea, or supper. We must at once 
confess that this is a de ment in which we are 
more skilled in the criticism of results rather than 
processes, But judging from very reliable testimony, 
we unhesitatingly recommond the book. Te Irish 
Evangelist. 

„% Tux First anp Sreconp Epirions or 
THIS BOOK HAVE BEEN ALREADY COMPLETELY 


RAPIDLY TAKEN UP. 


Of any Bookseller ; or, post free, direct from 
the Publishers, JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 
and 14, Fleet-street, London, E.C. 


EWALD ON THE PSALMS. 
Just published, 8vo cloth, price 18. 6d. 


Ewald’s Commentary on the Psalms 
Poetical Books of the Old Testament. Part I.) 
nelated by the Rev. E. JOHNSON, MA. (In 
2 vols.) Vol. I. 
Just published, 8vo cloth, price 10s, 6d. 


Ewald’s (Dr. H.) Commentary on the 
Prophets of the Old Testament. Translated b 
the Rev. J. T. SMITH. Vol. IV. Hezekiel, 
Yesa XL.—LXVI, with translation. Being 
the Net volume of the Theological Translation 

Fund Library. (3 vols. 8vo, for 21s.) Prospectus 

on application. 


Just published, 8vo cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Canon Charles Cholmondeley. The 


Passage of the Fourtap. A New E 
Romans ti. 11—16, with ita bearing on the Ih. 


trinsic and Extrinsic System of Justification by 
Faith, and on the Pauline Views of the Tubingen 
Critics and others. 


FOREIGN THEOLOGY. 


Williams and Norgate’s Theological 
Catalogue, including Ph and M ysics, 
post free for one stamp. 

Williams and Norgate, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent- 

——— — and 20, South Frederick-street, 
inburgh. 


GRAND RE-ISSUB 
GEORGE CRUIKSHANK’'S GREAT PAINTING 


“THE WORSHIP OF BACCHUS!” 


XHIBITED to Her Majesty the Queen 
by command, at Windsor Castle, and now the 
roperty of the nation.— Mr. Thos. Smith, 15, Wine 
Babe edurt, Fleet-street, London, so well known to 
our readers, has made arrangements to offer Real 
Steel Engravings of this t work (size 47in. long by 
in. wide) at 10s. 6d. each, being one-half the ce 
ever before offered to the public. Pamphlet 
Agents wanted. — 


Walthamstow Mission School 
HE NEW BUILDING now in pro- 
at Sevenoaks is in URGENT N of 
HELP. The house at Walthamstow is fall, and many 
children are pressing for admission. Will not . 
ous friends come fo to — 2 the work? The 
general funds also greatly more annual sub 
scriptions. 

A BAZAAR is to be held in the Spring, to which 
contributions in money, work, or manufactures are 
earnestly asked. Communicate with Mra. Pye-Smith, 
St. Katharine’s, Sevenoaks ; or Miss Unwin, Mission 
School, Walthamstow. 


AST WASHING. —— HARPER 
TWELVETREES Renowned VILLA WASH- 
ING MACHINE, £2 15s. (Cash Price, £2 10s.), is the 
Gem ofall Washing Machines, and does the fortnight's 
family wash in four hours, without rubbing 
or boiling, as certified by thousands of delighted pur- 
chasers. Carriage paid; free trial; easy instalment 
yments, or ten per cent. cash discount.— 
welve ren, Laun Machinist, 80, Finsbury-pave- 


ment, London, E.C. Works, Bardett-rd., Bow-rd., E 


THE LONDON WOOL STORE FOR ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 


P. L. KINGSBURY’S South Kensington Bazaar, 


THE CHEAPEST HOUSE IN THE 


ICE WOOL, 4 d. and 54d. ball, all colours. 
CREWELS, 9/d. per dozen, or ld. each. 
BERLIN WOOL, black and white, 3s. 11d. Ib. 
BERLIN WOOL, colours, from 4s. IId. Ib. 


WORLD FOR WOOLS. 


FILOSELLE, large skein, 3/d., 38. 6d. doz. 
ENGLISH YARN, 3d. per oz., or 3. Od. Ib. 
IRISH YARN, 2d. per oz., or 2s. 6d. Ib. 

SCOTCH YARN, lid. per oz., or ls. 11d. Ib. 


BAZAARS SUPPLIED with £5 to £29 of FANCY GOODS, on Sale, or return, on receipt of Letter or Telegram. 

Every lady should send for descriptive Book — — and Fancy Needlework, post free to any part of 
the wor 

SCRAPS for Screens, Scrap Books, &., thousands in packets, from 64., 1s., 1s. 6d., 28. 6d., 5a., and 10s, 64. 


r k 
Post Free, the Wonderful Shilling 


et. 
Packet, containing 160 Scraps 


CHRISTMAS and NEW YEAR'S CARDS, cheapest in the world, 21d., 3}4., d., and 1d. per dozen. 
Sorted Packets, 6d., ls., 1s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 5s., and 10s. 6d. Send for 50 Cards, I., sorted. The Trade Supplied 


SOUTH KENSING- 
TON BAZAAR, 


P. L. KINGSBURY'S, 


80, 82, 84, 90, & 92, Fulham Road, London, 8. M. 


„THE BEST SELECTIONS OF THE BEST GROWTHS.” 


“WESTWARD 
HO!” 


W. 


WILLS’ 


“WESTWARD HO!” 


„When all things were made, none was made better than Tobacco; to ve A 
lone mans Companion, a bachelor's Friend, a hungry maus Food, a sad man's 
Cordial, a wakeful man’s Sleep, 
under the canopy of heaven.’ 

2 oz., and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 


and a chilly man’s Fire. There's no Herb like it 


—Kingsley’s Westward Ho!” 


D. & H. O. WILLS. 


EXHAUSTED, AND A Tum EpItrion is BEING | 


| 


| 


| 
| 


w 1 47 — 

tok 5 “oan RLLY 1 Prayer nt the Pent: 
" 0 —The er 

tent Thiet, ny Rev, Dr. STANPORD—John the Baptist. y 


CaNonw novo. 


Tas SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
BS cy YS 
as 


the Ch olidays. iy * — ia 
Farly Conversions. Hy the fev. 

—4 — . 7 M — — 

gn Sis ee * 
ns min 

Kev. 5 n e rmonse — : 


Three Words from the Liliee— Waiting, , sna 

ninw: A Trae Narrative—The Year’« ritaal Harvest 1 
streets of Jerusalem. Gas Love inexhaustitie — Lattte 
Jenes lPootry :— Look up, not Down—Ancedote of Queesm 
Victoria—Ul. aninga, 


LONDON : FAME’ CLARKE ® (O) 18.216 PLEFT STREET 


— 2J— 


A SPLENDID GIPT-BOOK FOR Hb. 


THE PAWILY CIRCLE PICTURE BOOK, 


A UNIQUE AND CHARMING VOLUME FOR 
CHILDREN OF ALL AGES, 
COMPRISING 
A COPIOUS AND VARIED COLLECTION 


Entertaining Stories in Prose and Verse, 


ONE HUNDRED & EIGHTY ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Now Ready, in Handsome Cloth Binding, Gilt Baga, 
Rerelled Boards, 
PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 
LONDON: JAMES OLARKEE eo. 188 14, PLBET-ST., B.C. 


THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 
FAMILY CIRCLE EDITION, 


PUBLISHED EVERY TUESDAY MORNING. 
No. 155, for DECEMBER 14, contains 
Original Tales :— 
Isabella. (Cha 
By Manatee J. Hror 
For the Children :— 


Mrs. November's Dinner Party. 
Cann. — Their Happiest Christmas. 


I. to III - Only a Dream. 


Wulle, of Winlie. 


1 — 
Com 
Kirn Gian. 


Household Matters :— 
Hints on Domestic Nursi 


. E 
Scovit.—Children at — te the Kitchen: 
pple Castard Puddings. 


Seniority of Wives.—Emancipated Women. 
Miscellaneous Articles and Poems :— 

Tart tiga tag Peak seer ST See 

— Mississippi — 
Helps to Bible Study : 

„ Rabbah of the Children ‘of Ammon — Uriah 

the Hittite.” 


Selections Grave and Gay. 
OND PENNY. 


By Post Three-hal/pence; or One Shilling and Bight. 
pence per Qua: ter. 
The Part for December (containing the Numbers 
for November) price 6d. ; post free 7d. 
LONDON: JAMES CLARKE& OO., 13 & 14, FLURT 8ST, B.0, 


THE SPECIAL CHRISTMAS NUMBER 
The Christian World, 


IS NOW READY, PRICE ONE PENNY 


The Contents include 
THEOLD HOUSEIN THE PALLANT. By Maco 
SYMINGTON. 


A CHRISTMAS GHOST STORY. By Karsten 
THORNE. 


A STRANGE PATIENT. By J. R. Sraowa. 
FUN IN A FOG. By Leer Wide Bran 


WALTER BOWMAN 'SREPENTANCE. By Munnar 
Beprorp. 


A SONG OF THE NIGHT. By M. 8. Mickten. 
YOUNG PEOPLE'S PASTIME. Ittvermatep. 


LONDON JAMES CLARKE & ©}, 19414, PFLERT-STURREE 


The Christian World Annual, 1881. 


NTENTS: — 


I. AN OLD. FASHION ED CHRISTMAS. By Mas. 
Garnet Scorr MacRircutr. 


Z. MY FRIEND RODNEY. By Mixwre Wos. 

J. THREE CHRISTMAS-E VER By Locr Winden 
BEARNE. ; 

4. CHRISTMAS WREATHS. By Maat Sruine- 
TON. 

5. HOW MY HOUSEKEEPER SERVED ME. By 
Mantz J. Hrpe. 

6. A CHRISTMAS WAIF. By W. J. Lacer. 

7. JIM, THE NEWSBOY. A Tale for Children. 


With [LLcsTRaTion, 
Price ONE SHILLING. 


LONDON; JAMES CLARKE SO 18 & 4, PLERT ST.B.0 


A NEW WORK BY DR. BAYNE 


NOW READY. 


TWO GREAT ENGLISHWOMEN : 


MES. BROWNING AND CHARLOTTE BRONTE 
Wits aw Essar ow Moba Porter. 


BY PETER BAYNE, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo, Price 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: JAMES CLAUKE & CO. 13814, FLEET-8ST., U 


Pome 
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THE NONCONFORMIST AND INDEPENDENT. 


DecewBer 16, 1880. 


MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE: MEMOIR — 
HIS PERSONAL LIFE, from his wh BLA ate 


IE. wih Portratt and Ma 8 
LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL: 
— on his Au 


Journals, and Edited by his 
ter, the Mrs RDCASTLE. With Portrait 
2 vols, 8 vo, 30s. In January 


INDIA IN 1880. By Sir RICHARD 


TEMPLE, Bart., late Governor of Bombay, &c. 8vo. 
Next week. 


THE RIGHT HON. J.C. HERRIES: 
Memoirs of His Public Life during the Reigns of 
— III. and IV., William IV., and Queen Vic- 

Founded on his Letters and other Un 
Rabea Documents. By his Son, EDWARD HER. 
RIES, C.B. 2 vols., 8vo, 24. 


THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER: 
Christian Institutions; or, Essays on Ecclesiastical 


Subjects. 8vo, 12s In January. 
CONTENTS : 
Baptis™. ABSOLUTION. 
. Tae Evccwarter. ECCLESIASTICAL VeEST- 


EvccuARIST in THE EaRLy MENTS. 
CeURCH. BaStILicas. 
Evccwaristic Sacririce. Tue Pore. 


Reat Presence. Tur Lirary. 
Bopr 4b 00D oF Beier or THe EARLY 


CHRIST. CHRISTIANS. 


SIR EDWARD J. REED: JAPAN; 
ITS HISTORY, TRADITIONS, AND RELIGIONS. 
With the Narrative of a Visit to Japan in 1879. With 
Map and Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


DR. SCHLIEMANN: ILIOS; a 
complete history of the city and country of the 
114 all Recent Discoveries and Re. 
searches on the Site of Troy and the Troad in 1871-3 
and 1878-9. With nearly 2,000 Illustrations. Imperial 


8vo. 

MISS ISABELLA BIRD : UN. 
BEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. Travels of a Lady 
in the Interior, including Visits tothe Aborigines of 
Vene and the Shrine of Nikko and Isc. With Map 


and Ilinstrations. 2 vole. Crown 8vo. 248. 


REV. CANON BARRY: the Mani- 
fold Witness for Christ. Bei an attempt to Ex. 
hibit the Combined Force of Various Evidences of 
Christianity, Direct and Indirect. 

Part Christianity and Natural Theology. 
Part II. The Positive Evidence of Christianity. 
THE BOYLE LECTURES for 1877.78 8vo. 12s. 


MRS.GROTE. A Sketch. By LADY 
EASTLAKE. Post 8vo. 6s. 


MR. HAYWARD, Q.C.: Sketches of 
— Statesmen and Writers, with Other Essays. 
nted from the Quarterly Review, with 


ie and Corrections. 2 vols. go. 2s 
Corrs. 
Tens. Brraow nb Ternrson. 
Bismarcx. Venice. 
Cavour, Sr. Simon 
Merrernicn. Seviene. 
MONTALEM BERT. Du Drrrarp 
MELBOURNE. Horta Hover. 
W ELLESLEY. Sraawperryr Hi. 
DR. SAMUEL ong rr Dut Duty. With 
7 — of Courage ndnrance. 


A Seas, Velame t> do — . Ba. Character, 
hrift.” Post 8vo, 6s. 


un. SYDNEY BUXTON’S HAND. 
BOOK OF POLITICAL QUESTIONS OF THE 
DAY. Second Edition, revised, with additional argu- 
ments, and a chapter on Obstruction. 8vo, 5a. 


MR. CLEMENTS MARKHAM: A 
Popular Account of Peruvian Bark, — 4 1— 
tion into British India, Ceylon, &., 
and Extent of its Cultivation. With — 4 Wood 
cuts. Post vo, 16. 


MR. A. S. MURRAY: A History of 
2 Soul 1 From the earliest times down to 
= me ope eidias. With Lllustrations. Royal 


THE CONDE DA CARNOTA: Me- 
moirs of the Life and Eventful Career of the Duke of 
Saldanha, Soldier and Statesman. With selections 


— 2 correspondence. With Portrait. 2 vols., 
o, . 
MR. CHARLES DARWIN: The 


Power of Movement in Plants. Assisted by FRAN. 
CIS DARWIN. With Woodouts. Crown 8vo, 138. 


MR. H. SEEBOHM : Siberia in Europe. 
Naturalist’s Visit to the Valley of the Petchora in 
North-East Russia. With Notices of Birds and their 
Migrations. With Map and Illustrations. Crowa 


vo, lie. 

THE PSALMS OF DAVID. With 
Notes Explanator I. A Critical. By the DEAN OF 
WELLS, PCANO J. ELLIO and CANON 

C. coo Mediam Rvo. oar nted from the 


F. 
„Speakers Commentary. 1 


MADAME DE STAEL:A Study of 
Her Life and Times. The First Revolution and the 
First 11 By A. STEVENS, LL.D. With Por. 
traits. 2 vols. Crown gro, 28. 

Rambles 


MR. LOUIS JENNINGS: 

the Hills in the Peak of Derbyshire, and on 

the ath Downs, with Sketches of "People by the 
Way. With Illustrations. Post Svro, 128. 


MR. F. W. BURBIDGE: Gardens of 
he Sun ; or a Naturalist’s Journal on the Mountains 
and in the Forests and Swamps of Borneo and the 
— 3 With Illustrations. Crown 
vo, * 


DR. BRUGSCH : THE HISTORY OF 
reed dr UNDER THE PHARAOHS. Derived en. 
from the Monuments. With a Memoir on the 

E us of the Isruelites and the Mr. jan Monn. 
ments. Second Edition, revised. With New Preface 
and Notes by the Author. Maps. 2 vols. 8vo, 32s. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. By J. 8. 
BREWER, M. X., late of the Record Office, Professor 
of Modern History, King’s College, London. xo. l4s 

CONTENTS. 
New Sources or Encuisu | Hatrrietp Hovse. 

Hisrorr. Tur Srvarts. 

Gaeen's Suonr Hisrory | SHAKSPEARE. 
or THe Ewnaiisn Pro. | How ro Srupyr Exattsn 
PLE HisTory. 
Tur Rorat Surremacy Awncienr Lonpown. 
AND THe HisTory or: 
rms INTRODUCTION. 


us HUGUENOTS: Their Settle- 

ts, Churches, and Industries in England and Ire- 

— * By SAMUEL SMILES, LL.D. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

A 


REV. JOHN RICHARDSON: 
SMALLER MANUAL OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY 
for SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS, Post &Svo. 


" JOHN MURRAY, Albe narle-street. 


CASSELL’S 
PAMILY 


MAGAZINE. = Ss 


CASSE L's FAMILY MAGAZINE 
For DECEMBER forms the 


FIRST PART ofa NEW vows. 
READY DECEMBER 21, price 


CASSELL'S PAMILY MAGAZINE * 


For JANUARY, 
Forming the Seconp Part of the New Votome for 1881 


CONTAINING :— 
A Holiday 


1. The Norfolk Broads.“ 


. Some Hints to Property Buyers. By 
12 — 

, The Art of Painting on China. By a 
PRacricaL Won 

How We Save Time and Labour. By 
Eric S. Rosgeatsox, M.A. 

- Thr ugh Moroces to Fez. 
Food and Medic:ne for Children. By a 
Famity Docror. 


Art Furnishing for the Dining Room. 
One Hundred Pounds Reward. A Short 


ry. 
. The Child of the City. A Poem. By Faxxt 
FORRESTER. 


Gardening in January. 
. Wild Wintry Winds are Blowing. Music 
b „ J. Starx. Words by Jon» 
ATT#S 
. A “Nice Little Dinner.” By A. d. Parxx, 
M. A., Author of “ Common-Sense Coo 
‘What to Wear: Chit-Chat on Dress. By 
ARIS CORRESPON DENT. 
nnet. By Apa Louisa Marry. 
:— Hot Ice—New Electric 
entilation of Shi A New 
Indicator — New 


By Hewrr 


Ss On fo au f+ SBS & 


— 
2 


Artificial Marble A Sell 
guisher—A Cure for — 2 ey Re — 


Coffee-Cup—F 2 — bl 
— — 
ment Art Needlework Competition 
The A ATIO ON OF DOROTHY 
191 . By the Author of “In a 


THE oun Hate IT BROUGHT. 
DesParRpD 


Man, When the the Tide war was Rien. st and’ th the 


CASSELL’S FAMILY 81 

ZINE has long established its well-deserved re- 

tation as 1 favourite Magazine. —Morning 

okt. Cassis Famity Macazine’ is most 

ome the magazine for the household. 
Civil Service Gazette. 


„ Casesei.’s Famitr 
1 is the most its 


most perfect realisation of 
— 12 —— for the — 1 2 it is 
—— 1 .”'"—Birmingh 


LITTLE FOLKS. 
LITTLE FOLKS. _Montly, 6d. 


FOR | GIRLS and BOYS. 
Ready Dec. 2ist, price 6d. 


LITTLE “POLKS for JANUARY, 


FIRST PART ‘Or * Aw VOLUME, 
and containing— 
A Charming Coloured Frontispiec >. 
Upwards of 30 Illustrations. 


May Cunningham's Trial—New Serial Story 
—commenced in this P 

Tho nps and Tangles- Tus Storr or Bertie 
Grarton's TrousLES—New Serial Story—com. 
menced in this Part. 

Full Particulars of the New Prize Com- 
petitions for 1881. 


Rain, Hail, — Snow. 
Hans and Jenny. 
Lit Sosana and Her Gold- Wrought 


oe. 
Tottie me 8 Fal n; or, Santa Claus and his Wonder. 
Pretty’ Work for Little Fingers—Arriique 


How to 0 iM ake Oxford Frames, 
A Ride on a Sleigh. 

The Story of the Four Gospels. 
The Old Carrier Pigeon. 

How to Make “ Housewives.” 


The Editor's Pocket-Book : Jottings and Peu- 
eill Here, There, and Everywhere. 
Musio- SLIDERS. 


Pages for Very Little Folks. 
Our Little Folks 14 Pages. 
Award of Prizes the Special Prize | 


Competition for 10 
Our Puzzle Pages. 
uestions and Answers. 

ct»re Page Wanting Words. 


— — — — — — 


Now ready, crown 8vo, gilt edges, 


HEROINES of the ‘MISSION. 
FIELD. Being Biographical Sketches of Female | 
Missionaries who have Laboured in Various | 
Lands OND P14 the Heathen. By Mra. EMMA 
RAYMOND PITMAN. Authoress of “ Vestina’s | 
— Saal Profit and Loss, &. Illustrated 


thro 
PETER. GALPIN, and CO., London. 


CASSEL 
Tun utvrn " LIBRARY OF STANDAKD 
TALES FOR FAMILY READING. 


All Illustrated, and bound in cloth gilt. 


DEEPDALE VICARAGE. By the 
Author of “ The Half Sisters, &. Price 38. 6d. 


THE FAMILY HONOUR. By Mrs. 
Price 3s 


L. BALFOUR. 

IN DUTY BOUND. ‘By the Author of 
„ale Vicarage,’’ &c. Price 3a. 6d. 

WORKING 10 WIN. By MAGGIE 


SYMINGTON. New Edition. Pr.ce 3s. 6d. 


THE HALF SISTERS. 8 * the 
Author of Mark Warren, &. 
ESTHER WEST. By Isa CRAIG- 


KNOX. New Edition. Price 3s 


PEGGY OGILVIE’S INHERIT. 
ANCE. By ISA CRAIG-KNOX. Price 3s. 6d. 


CASSELL, PETTER, GALPIN, ant CO., London. 


G CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
PRIZES, REWARDS, &. 


Is by lin. 


COMPLErE CATALOGUES OF 
Cass, Perrer, Garry, and Co.'s Publications, 
containing a List of several hundred Volumes, 
suitable for presentation, sent post free on appli- 
cation to 
CASSELL, PETTER, 08 and CO., 

Ludgate- hill, Lo 


Society for Promoting 


Christian Knowledge. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


DI CESAN 


— 


HISTORIES 
, which will embrace, when leted, every 
expected, a ect Library of — cal History. 
repetition has been carefully guarded against. | 


Diocese in England and Wales, will furnish, it is 
Each volume will be complete in itself, and the 


CANTERBURY. By the Rev. R. C. Jenkins, Rector ¢ and Vicar 


of Lyminge, Hon. Canon of Canterbury. 


With Map. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d 


SALISBURY. By the Rev. W. H. Jones, Vicar of Bradford- on- 


Avon. With Map, and Plan of the Cathedral. 


Fe rp. ro, cloth boards, 23. 6. 


CHIEF ANCIENT PHILOSOPHIES : 


[ This Series of Books will deal with the Chief Systems of Ancient Thought, not merely as dry matters of 
History, but as having a bearing on Modern Speculation. | 


EPICUREANISM 


Tutor of Merton College, 5% 


William Wallace, M. A. Fellow and 


Feap. 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 2s. 6 


STOICISM: By the Rev. W. W. Capes, Fellow of Hertford 


College. Feap. 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 28. 6d. 


THE HOME LIBRARY : 


The Series of Volumes embraced under this head are intended to form a Sanday Library, thongh they are 
adapted for general reading. The works composing it are intended to throw light by way of Biography, 
Narrative, &., on the Bible, the Church, or on God's dealing with individual Christians. | 


THE CHURCHMAN'S LIFE OF WESLEY. By R. Denny 


URLIN, Esq., of the Middle Temple, Barrister, F 


THE NORTH AFRICAN CHURCH. By 


LLOYD, M. A., Author ot The Gallican Church, 


8.8. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


the Rev. Julius 


Crown Svo, Yun Map, cloth boards, 3s. 60. 


SKETCHES of the WOMEN ** CHRISTENDOM. Dedi- 


cated to the Women of he By the Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of the Schonberg-Cotta Family- 


Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3a 


. | AFRICA, seen through its Explorers. By Charles H. Eden, 


, Anthor of “ Australia’s Heroes,’ 
satteen cloth boards, 5s 


SOME I HEROES of TRAVEL ; 
cal Discovery and Enterprise. Compiled by 
With Map. Crown 8vo, satteen cloth boards, 5s. 


— By Great lish Church men.” 


With Map and several Illustrations. Crown gro, 


or, Chapters from the 
H. DAVENPORT ADAMS, 


WRECKED LIVES; or, Men who h have Failed. By W. H. 


DAVENPORT ADAMS. 2 vols. Crown gro, cloth boards, 


A NEW SERIES OF BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


Profusely Illustrated. Small 4to, ornamental bevelled boards, gilt edges, 4s. each. 


ELFIN | HOLLOW. By F. Scarlett Potter, Esq., Author of 
PRINCESS MYRA and HER ADVENTURES amongst the 


FAIRY FOLK. By F. SCARLETT POTTER, Esq. 


VOYAGES and TRAVELS of COUNT FUNNIBOS and 


ARON STILKIN. By the late WILLIAM H. G. KINGSTON 


— Northumberland Avenue, Charing Cross, S. W.; 43, Queen Victoria Street, E. C.; 
and 48, Piccadilly, W 


— — — 


* of L ight and Leading. Edited 
MINGTON. In Volumes, foolscap 

+ . price 2s. 6d. each. 
The aim of this series is to give an intelligible 
account of the authors included in it, and of their 


writings, accompanied with specimens of their works, 
to meet the want of that large class of ers who | 
desire to gain a good knowledge of our principal | 
writers, but who are unable to study elaborate bio- 
graphies or cowplete collections of their works. 

THOMAS MOORE, in One Volame, Now Ready. 

SAMUEL LOVER, do. do. 

W. C. BRYANT, do do. 
WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, in Two Vols., Nearly | 


Ready. 
London: Blackie and Son, 49 and 50, Old Bailey. 
DISSENTERS’ CHRISTMAS BOOK. 
Now * crown Svo., cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
78 kin, Marshall, & Co. 
NONCONF RMISTS read UNI- 
VERSAL COMMUNION, by a Deacon. 
O, would the Gods the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us. 
Order of all Booksellers. 


Blackwood’s Diaries, 1881. 
LACK WOOD'S SHILLING SCRIB- 


BLING DIARY, seven days on each page, in 
terleaved with blotting. ls., feap. folio. Size 13 by 


in. BLAVK WOOD 8 THREE DAY DIARY, three 
days on each page, price Is. 6d., with blot, size 
13 by Sin. BLACK — TWO DAY DIARY, 
two days on each rice 3s., with blot 5s., size 
BLA K WOOD’ S ONE DAY DIARY, one 
page. Size 13 by Sin. Cloth, &s. 64. 
with blot 128. HOUSEKEEPER S ACCOUNT BOOK . 
Demy 4to., ls. Calendars for 181—2 3. Diagrams 
for Carving, Ke. BLACK WOOD'S PENNY POCKET 
| BOOK and DIARY. Paper covers, ld. (the cheapest 
Diary published). 
hen ou: JAMES BLACKWOOD and CO., Lovell’s- | 


— - 


day on each 


court, Paternoster-row. 


(GAYE TIME AND MONEY by asking 
your bookseller for Letrs’s Illustrated Cuta- 
logues of Diaries aud Time Saving Manufactures and 
Publications. 
LETTS'S DIARIES are the best, the cheapest, the 
most universal. Hundreds of thousands use them. 


CAPITAL 6—— Ay NEW 


— — 


YEAR'S 
112 POPULAR ATLAS. Com- 


pletion of first series. An entirely original 
amd complete work of 56 maps (17 by 14), printed in 
colours trom steel plates with consulting index of 
23,40 names. The best ever published at any price: | 


Halt. morocco or calf, 176; cloth bevelled boards, 
12 6; stiff boards, 106. Indestructible edition ou | 
cloth, 31 Gand 25). respectively. 


For details of ev ery map, notices of the press and 
18 of next year's issue, apply to any book 
sell-r 


THE GOVERNMENTS STOCK 
INVESTMENT COMPANY (Limited). 
Established 1872. 

Paid-up Capital ... £500,000. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 

5) per Cent. for Five Years and upwards, 

5 per Cent. for Ong Year and upwards. 

Less than One Year according to Bank rates. 
Deposit Notes issued under the Seal of the Com 
pany, with — or coupons attached for half 


yearly interes 


SECU RITY 4 O DEPOSITORS.—The Securities in 
which their moneys are invested, and the additional | 
guarantee of the Paid-u a. 

Prospectuses and full information obtainable at 
the Office, 52, Queen Victoria-street, E. C. 

A. W. RAY, Manager, 


TINHE 


property are furnished to the directors. 


STAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
ESTABLISHED 1843. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament. 
Cuter Orricr— 

382, MOORGATE-STREET, LONDON. 
Reserve Fund El 627.142 0 0 


Avnual Income 283,738 0 0 
Bonus Apportioned... 801,656 0 O 
Claims Paid .. 1,750,012 0 0 

Every description of Life Assurance Business is 


ansacted by the Society at moderate rates. 
Copies of the Report, Balance-sheet, and Prospec- 
us, with all . forwarded on application to 


W. W. BAYNES, Secretary. ws 


SUN FIRE OFFICE. 
THREADNEEDLE STREET, EB. 
CHARING CROSS, S. W. 
OXFORD STREET (corner of Vere-street), W. 
EsTaBLisurp 1710. 
Home and Foreign — effected. 


insured in 1879, 88 
. FRANCIS B. RELTON, Secretary. _ 


SUN LIFE OFFICE, LONDON. 
Established 1810. 
Cuter Orrice— 
63, THREADNEEDLE-STREET, LONDON. 
Brawncu Orricer, 60, Charing Cross; 
And at Oxford-street, corner of Vere-street. 


Fr Assurances of all deseriptions. 


Specially low rates for young lives, aud for nou- 
participating Policies. 
Prompt settlement of Claims. 
A new and greatly — 12 form of Proposal, also 
he Society's newly revised Prospectus, will be for- 
warded on application. 
J.G. PRIESTLEY, Actuary. 


UI TABLE ASSUR.- 
COMPANY. 
LONDON, E.C. 


Sum 


RITISH E 
UEEN.- n PLACE, 


TWE TY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT, May, 18230. 
2,025 Policies issued for “ * 13.652 
New Annual Premiums... si a 100 12.155 
24,525 Policies in force for 1 4,4 1,837 
Annual Premium Income 4 137,235 
Death Claims, including matured claims and 

LDonnuses ; 55,477 
Laid by in the Year 61,237 


Average Reversionary — 1} per ‘cent. per annum. 
Mutual Assurance without mutual Liability. 
The Accumulated Fand approaches Three Quarters 


of a Million. 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 
BUILDING SOCIETY. Shares £10. Directors— 
George Palmer, M.P., Mark H. Judge, Director 
Artisans and Labourers’ General Dwellings Com- 
mny, Rev. Brooke Lambert, M.A., Miss Eliza Orme, 
‘alter J. Rawley, Miss Mary E. Richardson, 
M. L. S. B., and Henry Rutt. In all the surveys 
written reports as to the sanitary condition of the 
Five per 
cent. interest on shares ; four per cent. on deposits 
Advances promptly made. Prospectus on applica- 
tion to FREDERICK LONG, 
Manager and Secretary. 
93, Fleet-street, E.C. 


London: Printed by W. Sreiieur & Sons, at 97, 8, 
and 99, Fetter-lane; and Published by Jus 
Cam & Co,, at 13 and 14, Fleet-stroet, E. C 
Or lers are received for THe NonconvrorMist 
AND INDEPENDENT bv all Newsvendors aud Book 
sellers in the United Kingdom. Money Orders 
should be made payable at St. Martin’s-le-Grand, 
or Fleet-street, to Jauxs CLAuKx & Co,—Thurs- 
dav, Dec. 16, 1380. 


